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Introduction 


The papers gathered here reflect the diversity of disciplines, perspectives and concerns that make 
up Appalachian Studies, a community of scholarship of rather recent origin. For a long time there 
have been outstanding individuals concerned with understanding southern Appalachia and with 
working toward solutions to the region’s problems and realization of its promise. From the early 
part of the century one thinks of Emma Bell Miles, Horace Kephart, and John C. Campbell. In 
more recent years outstanding contributions have been made by Harry Caudill, writer and 
historian; James Brown, the rural sociologist; and Cratis Williams, student of the region’s 
literature and history. The efforts of these individuals, and others, have often been aided by 
organizations. The Council of Southern Mountains dates from the 1920’s. The Highlander Center, 
established by Myles Horton, celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1982. Don West founded the Ap¬ 
palachian South Folklife Center in Pipestem, West Virginia, where the 1983 Conference was held. 

But none of these students of the region had what exists today: a network of people and 
organizations informed about Appalachia’s past and present, concerned with and committed to 
working for the region’s future—a community of scholarship represented by the Appalachian 
Studies Conference and reflected in the papers and abstracts brought together here. 

Over fifty years ago, when the Vanderbilt University Agrarians were attempting to work up a 
regional program for the South, Allen Tate, a member of the group, saw the need to create “an in¬ 
tellectual situation interior to the South.” Where the Agrarians by their own estimate failed, it ap¬ 
pears that people interested in mounting some similar program for Appalachia have succeeded—or 
at least made a start. Students of Appalachia have created—through the Appalachian Studies Con¬ 
ference, the Appalachian Consortium, Inc., Appalachian Studies centers throughout the region, 
through the involvement of young people on college and university campuses and, now, in secon¬ 
dary schools—an intellectual situation within the region that did not—and perhaps could not—ex¬ 
ist before. 

In the past Appalachia has experienced change largely as the result of outside intervention—on 
the part of entrepeneurs, missionaries, planners, developers, assorted “change agents” and ad¬ 
vocates of regional uplift. David Whisnant has written about such efforts in Modernizing the Moun¬ 
taineer. But the new things we are involved in is an effort on the part of Appalachians to intervene 
in the life and culture of the region from the inside. (The landmark study of the Appalachian Land 
Ownership Task Force is a significant recent result of this effort.) Appalachian Studies looks more 
and more like a program of action as well as of ideas, carried on by two groups referred to by 
Lawrence Thompson as “action folk and creative people.” 

Both groups are represented in papers presented at the 1983 Appalachian Studies Conference. 
The action folk illuminate aspects of the region’s social, economic and political complexity. They 
contribute to a better understanding of ethnic diversity in a region thought of, until only recently, 
as having an almost exclusively white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant population. They focus on contem- 
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Both groups are represented in papers presented at the 1983 Appalachian Studies Conference. 
The action folk illuminate aspects of the region’s social, economic and political complexity. They 
contribute to a better understanding of ethnic diversity in a region thought of, until only recently, 
as having an almost exclusively white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant population. They focus on contem¬ 
porary problems and issues in the areas of housing and health care, education, government and 
economic development—areas which typically make news in Appalachia and contribute to the 
region’s media image. The creative people concern themselves with a deeper and fuller understan¬ 
ding of the region’s history; with religious beliefs and practices; with the language of everyday life 
(an important index to the way people take themselves); with music, art and literature—the news 
that stays news. The two groups represent two powerful drives—the urge to change the world, and 
the desire to understand it and enjoy it as it is. Occasionally the needs for change and for continuity 
are seen to be compatible, as in the recommended use of biography as a change agent, or in a study 
of the writing of Don West, where art, religion and politics are fused in literary expression. 

The contributions of both groups have their uses. Appalachian, along with other Americans, 
have been deprived of much of the region’s history of a complicated set of circumstances. 
Typography, settlement patterns, and events that were to flow from those patterns, made Ap¬ 
palachia a geographical, historical, and ideological American borderland too frequently subsumed 
under contrasting myths of the Savage South and the Sunny South. Even where Appalachia has been 
understood as a kind of “separate South,” myths about mountains and mountain people have 
obscured the region’s history. The French student of modern mythologies, Roland Barthes, speaks 
of a general “bourgeoise promoting of mountains” which, since the 18th century, has caused 
otherwise intelligent people to take enraptured leave of their sense “any time the ground is 
uneven.” 

More and more, however, Appalachians and other Americans are casting off myths and 
stereotypes in favor of a better understanding of what the historian Carl Degler has called Ap¬ 
palachia’s complicated “triple history”—the notion that not only does Appalachia figure 
significantly in American and Southern history, but that the region also has a history of its own as a 
borderland between North and South, a place between places. 

Our understanding of regions and their relation to the rest of the country has also changed. In 
the past regions and regional cultures have tended to be associated with primitive areas and peoples. 
Regions have been regarded as remnants of the past “curious survivals in a standardizing world.” 
Regions have been equated with reactionary views and blinkered provincialism. Regionalism has 
been suspect, a potentially divisive force, or a futile effort to take refuge in a past believed to be 
simpler and pleasanter. 

Nowadays we know regions have as much to do with the future as with the past. We view 
regions in national and global contexts. All over the world people are rediscovering their regions 
and provinces. We have witnessed a revival of regionalism that complements a global view. It is 
possible to think of the world of the future as one world containing many local worlds. 

This significantly altered understanding of Appalachia’s region to the rest of the country, and of 
regions generally, offers the prospect of depth and breadth as students of Appalachia address the 
needs identified by Cratis Williams: “...the learn the write our history...define our identity...write 
our own books...solve our own social problems...manage our own institutions, and build our own 
economy.” 
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From the vantage points of their several disciplines, the contributors of these essays and abstracts 
address those needs outlined by Cratis Williams. They show the Appalachian Studies Conference to 
be an alliance of action folk, creative people, scholars and nonscholars, all working to combine 
thought with action, knowledge with power, scholarship with citizenship in a region important to 
the nation and the world. 

—Jim Wayne Miller, Chairperson 
1982-83 Appalachian Studies Conference 
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Images of Appalachia: A Critical Discussion 

Melinda Bollar Wagner, Allen Batteau & Archie Green 


INTRODUCTION 


Wagner 

The purpose of this workshop is to draw together persons who are interested in images of Ap¬ 
palachia and to create an agenda for further research and thinking about this topic. 

What do we mean by “image”? An image is the ideas, the mental constructs, people have 
about one another. An image is a symbol of a basic attitude and orientation a person has toward 
another. Since it is socially and culturally constructed, it’s more difficult to define what an image 
is—or what is included in a particular image—than it is to define a material object like a chair. As 
we learned in Appalshop’s session this morning, it’s easier to make a film about a chair, or chair¬ 
making, than it is about image, or image-making. 

Image is often spoken of in the same breath with “identity.” By “image,” we mean the ideas 
we have of others; “identity” is the image we have of ourselves. Your identity adds meaning to 
your life. It’s the hook you hang your life hat on. The image we have of others helps to define 
ourselves by opposites—by alter egos—and by putting what we think we are into relief. 

It seems there are several questions which could be asked about the image of Appalachia: 

1) What is it, and who has it? 

2) Does it fit or match reality? 

3) Why is it like it is? 

I’m not sure that questions one and two have been answered adequately, but we are most in¬ 
terested in the last question—Why is the image of Appalachia like it is? 

Answers to this last question seem to fall into two “camps”: Many scholars assume that images 
are created by dominants to justify or validate intergroup relationships—a kind of image im¬ 
perialism. But others are beginning to talk about cultural symbols, paradigms, or archetypes being 
expressed in images of Appalachia. One side sees “images” as a function of economic and social 
organization, and as just so much cultural fluff. The other side recognizes that images are shaped 
and changed by economic and social conditions, but also recognizes the deep place cultural 
paradigms and archetypes have in images. 

So, in discussions about images, there has been an underlying argument about which is the tail 
and which the dog. One side would seem to say that Appalachian images are imposed from the 
“outside”, created full blown for the use and gain of a particular segment of society at a particular 
time. The other would find in these images elements which are always “there” as parts of 
American culture. They would agree that these elements are at times picked up and used for “im¬ 
perialistic” purposes, but would argue that this is just one of the functions and motivations served 
by images. The three of us are all on this last side. For example, in previous writings Allen has ask¬ 
ed for a “recognition of the centrality of symbolic functions even in a modern society.” Today, we 
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want to discuss ways of achieving that recognition in the study and understanding of images of Ap¬ 
palachia. 

Allen and Archie will deal with when, how, and why various elements of the Appalachian im¬ 
age were created. They find elements of the image rooted in experiences which predate not only the 
discovery of Appalachia by outsiders, but also the original settling of Appalachia; these elements 
may, in fact, hark back to the onset of civilization itself. We each see Appalachia’s image as func¬ 
tioning to (among other things) mediate cultural strains, in the way anthropologists say “myth” is 
supposed to do. 

In order to focus the discussion of why the Appalachian image is as it is, we have developed these 
questions for discussion: 

1) Where does the image come from? This will lead us to think about the differences in 
“stereotypes” and “archetypes.” 

2) Why does the image of Appalachia exist? What is its social context? 

3) Why does it take the particular form it does? What are the functions of this form? 

4) How can this image be “used”? This question deals with “controlling” the image, especially 
from within. 

Allen will begin with his thoughts on these questions: 


Allen Batteau 

Stereotype or Archetype? 

I see the fourth question, “How can the image be used?”, as a question about how to control 
the image of Appalachia, especially from within Appalachia. I will leave that question to Archie, 
who has thought more about it; I would simply say that my bias is that the image cannot be used or 
appropriated until one has understood how others have used it. 

The other three questions, ironically, can be answered with very little reference to the people of 
the southern mountains. Most of the image-making took place in the discourse of an educated elite 
outside of the mountains. The image-makers had their own motivations, and the southern moun¬ 
taineers were convenient pawns for them in some larger games that they were playing. 

To understand these motivations, an essential distinction has to be made, between the image qua 
stereotype and the image qua archetype. The stereotype is the picture of the Appalachian as the 
Beverly Hillbillies, as seen in Paul Webb cartoons, in L’il Abner, and just last week on a television 
episode of “The A Team and the Killer Hillbillies.” 

The archetype, on the other hand, consists of some basic ideas within our cultural understan¬ 
dings; these predate not only the discovery but also the population of Appalachia. One of these ar¬ 
chetypes is the very basic distinction between civilization and nature, and the processual archetype 
that I have identified as the “Sacrifice of nature” in the service of civilization. As a nation, America 
has defined itself through this process of sacrifice of nature, and the consequent identification with 
and deification of the victim that accompanies any act of sacrifice. Symbols of nature, whether Nat¬ 
ty Bumppo (Daniel Boone) or the Indian (red or white), are an important part of America’s self¬ 
definition; and as we victimize these, we simultaneously identify with them, deify them, and in so 
doing, deify ourselves. Thus we set ourselves off from Europe, as Nature’s Nation, of which Ap¬ 
palachia is a symbol par excellence. These national symbols are important, because nations, just as 
much as individuals, have to define themselves. America, over the last two hundred years, has 
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created a set of images for itself, created them out of myth, legend, ritual, and dramatic episodes. 
Appalachia, I would suggest, has been a very important part of this. The national symbols 
associated with Appalachia include the pioneer heritage, the Revolutionary War, and the identifica¬ 
tion with Abraham Lincoln that William G. Frost constructed. Appalachians, one can read time 
and again, are in some manner archetypal Americans, and many of the images of Appalachians that 
have been constructed include the idea of Appalachians coming to the rescue of the national cause. 

A second question is “Why does the image of Appalachia exist? What is the social context of 
this image? The important point here is that the image was created by urban people talking to ur¬ 
ban people; the literary circles of Boston and New York figure prominently in this. The motivation 
behind the images, I’m suggesting, were in that social context. To be sure, there are motivations 
like those of John Fox, Jr., or the National Park Service, or the missionaries, whose purpose in 
creating a stereotype of Appalachia was to position themselves in a relationship of superiority vis-a- 
vis Appalachians. But I would suggest that the positioning took place in the context of a larger 
game, and we have to understand some of the motivations involved in that larger game if we are to 
understand why the image was created. 

The third question asks about the form and function of the images of Appalachia, and gets at the 
heart of motivations. Images do not descend from the clouds, nor are they just thrown out broad¬ 
casts. Rather they exist within a certain discourse, within certain symbolic forms. If you want to 
understand what the person is trying to accomplish in propagating the image, you have to look not 
only at the content, but at the form, the symbolic vehicle that carries it. 

I have identified several forms used to propagate the Appalachian image. Each of these forms has 
its own typical author, its own distinctive content, and its own historical function. Some of these 
are: 

• Myth. Mary N. Murfree’s short stories have many of the qualities of myth: they repeatedly 
set up the same contrasts between nature and culture, between woman and man, between 
mountain and lowland, between domestic and civil affairs, arranged in an analogical order; 
they invoke certain mediating figures, and they take place in a timeless never-never land, 
“The Tennessee Mountains,’’ part Cumberland and part Smokey. The methods for analyz¬ 
ing myth developed by Levi-Strauss work perfectly on Murfree’s stories, an exercise which I 
would invite any anthropologist to indulge in. 

• Journalism, particularly as presented by Harry Caudill in Night Comes to the Cumberlands 
and derivative documents, is a form of drama. Once one has arranged the diverse journalistic 
accounts of Appalachia from any era together into an extended narrative, one finds that they 
have their own dramatic rhythms, drawing on familiar archetypes, and building to such 
climaxes and resolutions as a congressional confrontation or a UMW election. Qua drama, 
journalism is a means of giving meaningful form to contemporary events, creating a new 
order of understanding out of the natural crises and climaxes of political and industrial strife. 
As an example of this, you could look at the journalism of Appalachia of the 1960s: from 
about 1959 to 1965 there was intense journalistic interest in Appalachia, climaxing in 1964. 
Out of that was created a new federal order, variously known as the Great Society or the 
War on Poverty; Appalachia was in many respects a tool for creating that order. 

• Pilgrimage. The trips that many hippies made to Appalachia in the 1960s had the distinctive 
aspects of pilgrimage, parallel to that of the 1930s when many left-wing and student groups 
made trips to Harlan County, the font of authentic radicalism. In both cases you find in their 
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reports a sense of personal transformation for having made the trip, and a greater focus in the 
report on the pilgrim and his transformation, than on the mountain people. 

• Commodity. Appalachia qua commodity is, I would suggest, one of the biggest problems 
we will have to deal with in the coming years, especially in terms of appropriating or con¬ 
trolling the image from within. The mass production of “Appalachia”, whether on TV, in 
the movies, in country music, or by various “handcraft” stores is the major way that the 
American public today derives its image of Appalachia. The examples are numerous, from 
“Foxfire” to “Coal Miner’s Daughter” to the “Dukes of Hazzard,” each of which for the 
sake of merchandizing obliterates other formal distinctions (between oral history and Broad¬ 
way play, between personal history and song and autobiography and film, for example). The 
examples are so numerous, in fact, that the commodity form patterns representations in 
other vehicles: songs are written and plays are staged in terms of what will sell, rather than 
what is accurate or excellent. 

• Expository writing. The kind of descriptive prose that academics use has contributed the 
least of all forms to creating an image of Appalachia. 

Myth, pilgrimage, and journalism are the forms that have figured prominently in the image¬ 
making of Appalachia. In terms of dominant motivations for creating this image, I can identify 
three sorts: denying history, creating a national image, and promoting class mobility. For example, 
lately I’ve been looking at the way the New York Times reported and editorialized about the labor 
wars in Appalachia from 1912 to 1938. The Times denied that there was any historical significance 
to this activity, arguing that in no way did the strikes represent class conflict. Instead, the strikes 
are portrayed as an atavistic resurgence of primitive American individualism. And, as you might ex¬ 
pect, they found a few atavistic types up in the hills to buttress this image. This denial of history 
was necessary, I would suggest, because the Times was afraid that the class conflict up in the moun¬ 
tains might be contagious—might spread to the working classes closer to home. 

The other motivation is the creation of a national image. For example, around the year 1889, 
there was much national self-doubt. There was the sense that the country was in a crisis; these im¬ 
migrant hordes, it was suggested, were overrunning the country. And then somebody (William G. 
Frost, to be precise) discovered all the wonderful Anglo-Saxons locked up in the hills. One writer 
went so far as to suggest that the hillbillies would come to the salvation of the nation. The moun¬ 
taineers did indeed come to the salvation of another national symbol approximately seventy years 
later in the Kennedy campaign in West Virginia. Again this was a time of national self-doubt, and 
the mountaineers provided a national symbol for American salvation. 

The third motivation for image-making is class mobility. Quite often the image of Appalachia 
has provided a vehicle for one class to move upward. In the 1960s this was the case with many 
university-educated middle class member who seized on Appalachia as a way to make their mark 
and get themselves established within the federal system. Civil Rights, Appalachia, and the various 
causes of liberation were vehicles of class mobility in the 1960s. 

All of these motivations can be seen at work in the forging of Appalachian images. But lacking 
in the making of the image of Appalachia is the motivation of making history—the motivation to 
push forward human events in a way that recognizes the importance of human actions and human 
agency. Time and again what one sees in the image of Appalachia is no sense of the Appalachian 
mountain people as being in any way responsible for their fate. They exist outside history, “frozen 
in time,” in the words of William G. Frost. To put Appalachian Mountain People back in history 
should be, I would like to suggest, the next step in creating an image of Appalachia. 
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Archie Green 

Let us carry attention to Appalachian images back into pre-history, back to the earliest European 
evidence of ideas about group identity. We look to traditional narrative forms, myths and legends, 
for formulas about tribal origin. Those accounts intrigue us which depict men and women emerg¬ 
ing from the sea or babies suckled by wolves. We trace the story of a particular clan’s genesis down 
to the ideology which girds a modern national state. Eventually, such ideas about a people’s pur¬ 
pose and place reach contemporary eyes and ears: a New York Times editorial, a Mary Murfree 
sketch, a John Fox, Jr. novel, an Appalshop film. 

Appalachian activists fret constantly about stereotypes—comic, grotesque, demeaning. We can 
distance such negative portraits by consideration of two types of folktale. A myth is a sacred nar¬ 
rative; a legend, a secular narrative; a legend, a secular narrative. It seems that humans cannot live 
orderly lives without locating themselves in time and space. Myth and legend, together, explain the 
past, validate the present, and guide the future. As we secularize society, we turn religious myths 
into historical legends, but the underlying themes in each set of stories are the same. Myth content 
flows readily into that of legend. The ideas within these tales continue to play themselves out in 
fresh fiction as well as popular stage and screen drama. 

I would isolate three dominant strands in the making of the archetypal Appalachian story. The 
first explorers/entrepreneurs who ascended the Blue Ridge Mountains carried ideas as well as 
packs. Whether travelers from Spain, France, or England were formally educated or not, they ac¬ 
cepted a triadic set of intellectual values. They know the Bible, Greek and Roman mythology, and 
the emerging science of the Renaissance. 

Within Biblical texts, the notion of dichotomy between Israelite and Philistine lasted long 
enough to touch Appalachian experience. Roanoke Island settlers identified with Israel, as did later 
pioneers in the Piedmont and the Blue Ridge. Chosen by Britain’s rulers, Virginia’s colonists saw 
Indians as Philistines. The Bible, itself, became a weapon in the destruction of Indian life as New 
Jerusalems were planted on American shores. 

The second aspect of European polarity encompassed reference to diverse peoples and rival city- 
states: Greek vs Barbarian, Athens vs Sparta. Many of the first explorers knew the Classics. They 
assumed that Athens represented civilization, and Sparta, the “backwoods” or “boondocks.” 
Hence, their task was to bring New World Spartas up to Olympian heights, for example—Ap¬ 
palachia to Boston or Philadelphia. 

English historians and antiquarians developed the most important of the tensions pressed into 
service to depict Appalachian life: Celt vs. Anglo-Saxon. Hugh MacDougall in Racial Myth in 
English History (1982) describes the genesis of this paramount explanatory strategy. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Welshman, in History of the Kings of Britain (1136), created an idealized past and has 
extended the Arthurian legend. Upon turning to King Arthur, today, one reads imaginative nar¬ 
ratives which invert the role of Celts, actually subordinate to Anglo-Saxons at that distant time. 

Geoffrey, in his chronicles, switched a minor ruler of a conquered people into Britain’s greatest 
monarch. Essentially, he stood a negative symbol upon its head by making Celtic Arthur a shining 
beacon for the ages. (We have used “Yankee’ similarly, for originally it served as a term of British 
derision against the colonists.) Uncertain whether mountaineers today are moral giants (Sergeant 
York) or mindless hicks (Lil Abner), concerned Appalachians can appreciate something of 
Geoffrey’s chosen task and lasting achievement. 

Polydor Vergil, an Italian scholar who came to England in 1602, rewrote Geoffrey’s history. 
Anticipating the importance of scientific learning, Polydor asserted that the true founders of the 
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English nation had been Norsemen, Goths, or Anglo-Saxons—all upright, dynamic, practical, 
competent. Within Elizabethan Britain, imperialism and science came together to underscore this 
belief in Germanic priority and virtue. The new image helped a colonizing people achieve world 
power. Englishmen who embraced the Protestant Reformation grounded themselves in Anglo- 
Saxon “realities” rather than Celtic “superstitions.” 

Clearly, we can use this three-pronged formulation of cultural difference (sanctioned by the Bi¬ 
ble, Classics, and Science) to advance Appalachian studies. On the agenda for further consideration, 
we need especially to examine the diaries and travel accounts of early travelers and explorers who 
reached the highlands. We need to know the mind-set of those who came, blazed trails, subjugated 
the Indians, stole their land, and, in the process, became Indianized. 

I see exemplars of Appalachian life—Daniel Boone, Davey Crockett, John Sevier—as Indianized 
whites who played a double role, a role fraught with tremendous ambivalence. This ambivalence 
stemmed from beating the barbarians in the name of civilization, and becoming near-savages in the 
process. Appalachian frontiersmen in coonskin caps, buckskin garments, and native moccasins lived 
like Janus—facing contrasting lifestyles, balancing dual codes. 

All people engaged in a shift from mainstream to marginal life (in either direction), internalize 
various anxieties. Myth and legend ease tension and mark troubled paths. I suggest, here, that Ap¬ 
palachian images surfaced initially when white Europeans sensed their own ambivalence in dealing 
with native Americans. Narratives by and about Boone, Crockett, and Sevier helped these men and 
their peers mediate polarities between “backwards” and European life, and, as well, between 
regional and national life. 

Familiarity with the earliest history of ideas reveals that notions of region, tales of savagery, and 
depictions of wilderness adhered long before any local colorist wrote a Great Smokies or Cumberland 
short story. Upon beginning their careers, Mary Murfree and John Fox, Jr. accepted a body of 
thought which placed Appalachians in a framework of time-tested dichotomies. The so-called “in¬ 
ventors” of Appalachia, of the 1870s, validated a past and anticipated a future because they dipped 
into a body of ready-made rationalizations for cultural dissonance. 

Discourse about Appalachia can root literary and socio-political imagistic narratives in a past of 
tribal myth and legend. We empower ourselves by carrying current Dukes-of-Hazzard TV produc¬ 
tions far back in time to assertions of difference between Israelite/Philistine, Greek/Barbarian, 
Anglo-Saxon/Celt. To look back gives strength to march forward. One need not quake before im¬ 
ages as stereotypes; their complexity serves as challenge. We can embrace present-day notions of 
Appalachian identity, confident that such acts help open new definitions for self and community 
within region and nation. 


Discussion 

Batteau: It should be clear that all this image-making of Appalachia didn’t just drop out of 

the clouds in the last 110 years. Even our own activity as scholars of Appalachia is, 
for better or worse, “imaging,” whether we are observing, brokering, or creating 
an image. Looking at the way the image-making went on, especially in the 1880s 
and 1890s, I think should provide some cautionary tales for our own image¬ 
making. 
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Wagner: 


Batteau: 

Green: 


Batteau: 


Wagner: 


Batteau: 

Green: 


For example, the fact that Mary Murfree used pre-existing formulas should sug¬ 
gest that we ourselves have to pursue our own work with greater creativity, lest 
we fall by the same wayside as Mary Murfree has. 

Another example would be William G. Frost. He is a more interesting example 
because he thought he was saying nice things about the people. In the context of 
his time, he though he was coming to their defense. I sometimes wonder if we 
ourselves won’t be viewed the same way eighty years from now. 

Another example might be Harry Caudill. Ron Eller points out in his article, 
“Harry Caudill and the Burden of Mountain Liberalism,” that Caudill paints a 
very negative picture of Appalachian people, but we Appalachian scholars seemed 
to have ignored that in our rush to embrace his work and his ideas. 

We were looking for a hero. 

We have the image that the people in that day all came down from the North to 
impose this false legend upon us. We now put them down as missionaries, as 
misguided social workers, as fotched on ladies. But I wonder, what motivated 
them? How complex were they as human beings? What was it in the mountains 
that they recognized as being true or beautiful? 

One answer to that question may be that many of those people had much am¬ 
bivalence about progress. For example, Malcolm Ross, a Quaker missionary in the 
1930s, said “If the hill people could have remained as they were, I for one would 
have been content to leave them in their innocence...free from civilization’s 
boredom and irritations.” I think this has been a fairly common motivational 
threat runing through the works of many of these people. 

Another motivational thread, which I’m borrowing from Archie, may be the 
dichotomy between those who wish to find difference and those who wish to deny 
difference. It’s my thought that we could trace the history of that and perhaps it 
would be a parallel to progress/no progress and some other threads. Looking at the 
recent history of this dichotomy, some of the denial of difference has, I think, been 
the result of the denial of the culture of poverty idea. We perhaps threw the 
“cultural difference” baby out with the “culture of poverty” bath water. But Ar¬ 
chie carries this dichotomy forward and looks at the possible political implications 
of wishing to find differences or wishing to deny them. 

Those who want to deny differences are claiming political sovereighty now. 
They are saying “We are like middle America, that’s where sovereignty lies, 
therefore sovereignty lies with us.” The folks who claim difference, if they carry 
that out to its logical conclusion, are seeing a vision of our nation as different than 
it is now. That is, we tend to say, this difference is probably here for a reason—we 
say that on various spiritual levels—and so what is that reason, if we don’t mean 
that in the future there may be some different kind of nation where those dif¬ 
ferences can be useful? 

The denial of differences is the denial of alternatives. 

You have to ask, politically, what is David Stockman’s vision for the mountains? 
What is James Watt’s vision for the mountains? If you are going to take pride in 
your difference, then at some point you’re going to be in the forefront of a move¬ 
ment to change the sovereignty of the nation state. 
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Correlates of Appalachian Identification 
Among Appalachian Migrants 


William W. Philliber 


Ethnic group formation may be thought of as a process in which people assumed to share a com¬ 
mon ancestry identify themselves and are identified by others as belonging to the same group 
(Singer, 1962). Ethnic group formation among Appalachian migrants is believed to have occurred 
as a response to discrimination designed to eliminate them from the competition for scarce resources 
and rewards, especially jobs, in the cities to which they moved (Philliber, 1981a). 

Appalachians migrated to the midwest at a time when the economic base of that region was 
beginning to decline. The competition for fewer jobs which natives of the midwest faced with each 
other was made more intense by the migration of Appalachians and southern blacks. Discrimination 
developed to eliminate Appalachians from this competition. McCoy and Watkins (1981) have col¬ 
lected jokes told about Appalachians which indicate their unsuitability. These jokes spread negative 
stereotypes and strengthen negative images about Appalachians in the minds of the native popula¬ 
tion. Obermiller’s (1982) study of labelling against Appalachians found that especially strong 
negative images were held by working class whites who were not from Appalachia. It is this group 
which is in most direct competition with Appalachians and therefore would benefit most from 
discrimination against them. Philliber (1981a; 1981b) demonstrates that, with the exception of col¬ 
lege educated Appalachians from middle class homes, white Appalachians obtained poorer jobs and 
lower wages than did other whites even after adjusting for a number of other differences. The 
penalty for not having a college education or coming from a middle class home was greater for Ap¬ 
palachians than for others. 

Three studies to date have demonstrated the extent to which Appalachian migrants have 
developed an identity with each other (Miller, 1978; Philliber, 1981a, Obermiller, 1982). These 
studies suggest that less than a third of the Appalachian migrants identify themselves as Ap¬ 
palachians, a figure comparable to ethnic group identification among other more recognized ethnic 
groups (Campbell, et al., 1964). However, these previous studies have not analyzed how Ap¬ 
palachian migrants who identify themselves as Appalachians differ from those who do not. The 
purpose of this paper is to analyze the correlates of Appalachian identity among Appalachian 
migrants. 

Data 

Data for this paper come from a 1975 survey of 595 adult residents living in Hamilton County, 
Ohio. Hamilton County is the location of Cincinnati, Ohio. Participants in the survey were 
selected through a random selection of blocks with quotas proportionate to sex, age, and employ- 
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ment used to select people within blocks (Sudman, 1966). Details of the survey can be found in Ap¬ 
palachian Migrants in Urban America (Philliber, 1981a). 

Participants were categorized as Appalachian migrants if they or either of their parents were 
born in a county of Appalachia as identified by the Appalachian Regional Commission. Ap¬ 
palachian identification was determined by asking participants “Do you consider yourself to be an 
Appalachian?” Responses were classified as yes or no. 

Findings 

The correspondence between Appalachian status and Appalachian identification presented in 
Table 1 suggests that Appalachia as identified by the Appalachian Regional Commission is probably 
close to the broadest definition of the region that is possible. Only 1 % of the people without a 
background in the region believed they were Appalachian and only a minority of those from the 
region identified themselves as such. Remembering that the Appalachian Regional Commission 
was created by a political coalition which had to secure sufficient support in Congress to pass 
necessary legislation, it is possible that areas not actually part of the region were included in ex¬ 
change for political support. If this is so then a more restrictive definition of the region should show 
higher rates of identification among Appalachians. We will return to this possibility later in the 
paper. 


Table 1: Percentage of Appalachian Identifiers 
by Appalachian Status 



Percent 



Appalachian 


Appalachian Status 

Identifiers 

N 

Appalachian 

18% 

158 

Non-Appalachian 

1% 

372 


Table 1 may also be interpreted to show that for a substantial number of first and second genera¬ 
tion Appalachian migrants, identification of themselves as an Appalachian continues to occur. 
Although 18% is only a minority of the possible identifiers, that percentage translates to over 
35,000 Appalachian people living in Hamilton County, based upon an estimated 200,000 Ap¬ 
palachian population. 

The comparison of Appalachian identifiers and non-identifiers shown in Table 2 should be inter¬ 
preted as only suggestive of the differences between the two groups. The actual number of white 
Appalachians who identified themselves as Appalachians was only 24. 1 The means and percentages 
based upon this group are subject to wide sampling variability. The conclusions made can therefore 
be only tentative. The variables on which Appalachian identifiers and non-identifiers are compared 
are in no way definitive. Other variables might show yet greater differences. However, these 
variables reveal some unexpected findings. 
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Appalachian identifiers are as likely to be black as are Appalachians who do not identify 
themselves as such. This finding was unexpected in light of other findings that the experiences of 
black Appalachian migrants are more similar to other blacks than to white Appalachians (Philliber 
and Obermiller, 1982). It may be that blacks are especially conscious of minority group member¬ 
ships and therefore recognize their Appalachian status. However, we have no evidence that blacks 
and whites act together as a single group. 

Table 2: Differences Between Appalachian 
Identifiers and Non-Identifiers 



Identifiers 

Non-Identifiers 

Percent black 

14% 

177o 

N 

(28) 

(130) 

Mean years in Cincinnati area* 

21 

28 

N 

(24) 

(104) 

Mean age* 

46 

41 

N 

(24) 

(108) 

Percent first generation* 

88% 

53% 

N 

(24) 

(106) 

Mean years of education* 

10.6 

11.0 

N 

(24) 

(108) 

Percent manual workers* 

75% 

66% 

N 

(16) 

(65) 

Percent living in inner-city* 

25% 

40% 

N 

(24) 

(108) 

Percent fundamentalist* 

48% 

36% 

N 

(23) 

(105) 

Percent male* 

58% 

41 % 

N 

(24) 

(108) 

Percent Southern Appalachian* 

83% 

877o 

N 

(24) 

(108) 


'Whites only. 


Appalachian identifiers are older in years but more recent in migration than are Appalachian 
non-identifiers. The average age of persons who identified themselves as Appalachians was 46 com¬ 
pared to the age of 41 for non-identifiers. They had lived in the Cincinnati area an average of 21 
years compared to 28 for non-identifiers. These findings suggest that many Appalachians are 
assimilating into the Cincinnati area over time. Older persons who have been in Cincinnati fewer 
years perhaps had more established ties in Appalachia. Younger people, many of whom were born 
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in Cincinnati, lost those ties. Although in the competition for goods and services they may be seen 
by others as Appalachians and treated as such, they no longer identify themselves in that manner. 

Appalachian identifiers have slightly lower socio-economic attainments than non-identifiers. 
Seventy-five percent are manual workers with an average education of 10.6 years compared to 66% 
of manual workers among non-identifiers with an average education of 11.0 years. Very few Ap¬ 
palachians in this survey were found among non-manual workers or people with more than a high 
school education. That lack of variation in the population makes only limited differences possible 
between identifiers and non-identifiers. On the other hand, the fact that some difference does exist 
is consistent with the expectation that ethnic group formation is stronger among non-middle class 
people. 

Fewer Appalachian identifiers than non-identifiers lived in the inner-city of Cincinnati—25% 
compared to 40%. It is often assumed that when people move out of the inner-city neighborhoods 
which served as gateways to the suburds they are assimilating into the local area. Such is not the 
case, at least among Appalachians. Instead the data suggest that Appalachians living in the suburbs 
are still living in Appalachian neighborhoods (Philliber, 1981a). They do not move at random but 
instead locate in neighborhoods where other Appalachians are found. That factor may be an impor¬ 
tant step in the emergence of Appalachian identification among migrants. 

An important factor in ethnic group formation is the presence of institutions which serve the 
group in question and facilitate interaction between persons. Churches often play such a role. The 
largest percentage of Appalachians are found in fundamentalist churches such as Pentecostal or Bap¬ 
tist while the native population is most frequently Catholic. Appalachian identifiers are more often 
found in these churches than are non-identifiers—48% compared to 36%. These churches may well 
be havens where Appalachians gather to share stories of the region or pactice customs not familiar 
to others, such as pot luck dinners. 

One of the major differences between identifiers and non-identifiers is that the majority (58%) 
of the identifiers are male while only a minority of the non-identifiers are (41%). This difference 
may in fact make more sense than one would imagine. Many women in Appalachian migrant 
families do not work outside the home. The men who do work outside the home come in contact 
with non-Appalachians more often where they may be the target of jokes, stereotypes, and 
sometimes plain discrimination. These experiences may have made them more sensitive to the fact 
that they are Appalachian. 

Finally, Appalachian identifiers are no more likely than non-identifiers to have come from 
Southern Appalachia. People who came from the Appalachian portions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New York are as likely as Southern Appalachians to identify themselves as Appalachians. Three in¬ 
terpretations are possible. First, almost all the Appalachians in this study were from Southern Ap¬ 
palachia. If every Appalachian identifier in this study was from Southern Appalachia, 83% of the 
non-identifiers would also be, given the marginals in these data. It may not be possible to observe 
the effects of region given the data. Second, whereas people living in the Appalachian portions of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York may not think of themselves as Appalachians, upon migrating 
out of the region they may be grouped by others as Appalachians and treated as such. Such treat¬ 
ment may produce an Appalachian identification. Third, it may be that portions of these states real¬ 
ly are part of the region and scholars have simply been slow to recognize it. 
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Conclusions 

Two different conclusions emerge from these findings—one supportive of assimilation, the 
other of ethnogenesis. That assimilation of Appalachians is occurring is supported by findings that 
younger Appalachians who were born in Cincinnati or have lived there for a long time do not see 
themselves as Appalachians. Appalachian identification is stronger among people born in Appalachia 
who have lived fewer years outside of the region. This is perfectly consistent with the notion that a 
“melting pot” effect occurs over time. Other findings, however, are more consistent with an 
ethnogenesis argument. Appalachian identification is stronger among lower socioeconomic males 
who participate in fundamentalist churches. Migration to the suburbs is also associated with 
stronger identification, instead of an indication of assimilation. All this is consistent with the argu¬ 
ment that ethnic groups in urban areas are formed as a reaction to discrimination designed to 
eliminate them from competition for rewards within the system. The development of ethnic iden¬ 
tification is the last step in this process. Whether Appalachians will form a strong urban ethnic 
group or assimilate into the dominant society perhaps will best be answered by the third genera¬ 
tion, many of whom are now born and will soon take roles as adults in society. 


Footnotes 


'Blacks were excluded from analysis because of the high correlation between race and many of the other variables. 
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Ethnic Conflict in an Appalachian Craft Cooperative: 
On the Application of Structural Ethnicity 
to Mountaineers and Outsiders 


Susan Emley Keefe 

The question of ethnicity in Appalachia has been raised by a number of researchers with inconsis¬ 
tent results. Some authors argue Appalachian people are not a unique subculture (Billings 1974; 
Fisher 1978; Ford 1962), while others believe mountaineers either have a distinctive culture (Jones 
1978; Pearsall 1966) or in any case form an identifiable group exploited by the larger society (Bat- 
teau 1980; Lewis et al. 1978). Part of the problem lies in the racial and historical heritage of Ap¬ 
palachians, who are predominantly of white Anglo-Saxon and Scotch-lrish extraction and descen¬ 
dants of early American pioneers who settled the area in the 18th and 19th centuries. To many 
researchers, this makes them fundamentally “American” (Miller 1978; Whisnant 1976). 

Considering the complexity of the debate, we must begin with an examination of the concept of 
ethnicity. Scholars have come to no agreement on the meaning of the term (see Isajiw 1974). There 
appear to be at least three standard approaches to the concept of ethnicity: structural, cultural, and 
symbolic. The structural aspect of ethnicity refers to the boundedness and opposition of groups 
within the larger society. Cultural ethnicity is based on a distinctive pattern of cultural traits shared 
by members of a group Lastly, the symbolic approach to ethnicity puts emphasis on ethnic iden¬ 
tification and pride. 

For some researchers, any one of these three aspects is sufficient for the identification of an ethnic 
group. For example, Glazer and Moynihan (1963) find the five ethnic groups they studied in New 
York City have little cultural distinctiveness but, rather, survive structurally as groups due to their 
action as political interest groups (see also Barth 1969; Leach 1954). Taking a symbolic perspective, 
Edward Spicer (1980) concludes that despite the loss of traditional cultura, ethnic groups endure 
because they adopt symbols of cultural difference and continue to perceive themselves as unique. 
Most scholars, however, believe ethnicity is a multidimensional phenomenon and find the interac¬ 
tion of two or more dimensions contribute to the formation and persistence of ethnic groups (e.g. 
Despres 1975; Keyes 1976). 

It is the purpose of this paper to develop the notion of structural ethnicity with respect to Ap¬ 
palachian natives. According to the distinction made above, the structural approach emphasizes 
conflict and the competition for scarce resources as the basis for ethnicity. The larger society is sub¬ 
divided into ethnic groups which are defined by social boundaries—social interaction being primari¬ 
ly intra-ethnic. The ethnic groups support their own social, economic, and political institutions and 
form separate ethnic communities. The ethnic groups are stratified and differ in their relative ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth, status, and power. Minority ethnic groups are discriminated against and ex- 
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ploited by the majority group. Members of ethnic groups generally perceive the presence of dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups within the society and these perceptions are generally associated with iden¬ 
tification with one group, prejudice toward other groups, the emergence of stereotypes and 
derogatory labels, and (among minority ethnic groups) the perception of discrimination by and feel¬ 
ings of inferiority in comparison to the dominant group. Finally, from the structural perspective, 
an ethnic group comes together to act as a political interest group in the larger society and thus 
comes into conflict with other groups over political goals, issues, and leadership positions. 

The Context: An Appalachian Craft Cooperative 

The empirical context for the investigation of Appalachian ethnicity was the study of a han¬ 
dicraft cooperative in the mountains of western North Carolina. At the request of the new manager 
of the co-op who required a better understanding of the large and diverse membership in order to 
better meet members’ needs, the author undertook a membership survey and supervised personal 
interviews with members. 1 The survey questionnaire was mailed to all 370 dues-paying members in 
March, 1982, and 172 were returned. The return rate of 46% is fairly high for mailed question¬ 
naires. A comparison of craft production and residence data from the returned questionnaires with 
that from the membership cards on file at the co-op indicates the survey respondents are very 
representative of the membership as a whole. In addition, the manager and 13 members of the co-op 
were interviewed, including five members of the Board of Directors. Several Board meetings and 
membership gatherings were also attended. 

The co-op was first established by a federal Community Action Program (CAP) agency in an ef¬ 
fort to help low-income residents in a four-county area. In 1964-65, shortly after its formation, the 
local CAP agency decided to encourage craftmaking as a means to supplement the income of poor 
mountain families. As Woods (1972) points out, a crafts program is well suited to Appalachian 
peoples’ needs because: (1) the crafts can be made at home, allowing participation despite isolation 
or household and child care responsibilities, (2) the crafts can be made in spare time and need not in¬ 
terfere with a regular job, (3) those crafts made from natural materials require little or no capital in¬ 
vestment, and (4) craftmaking takes advantage of already existing skills and creative knowledge. 
Skills such as sewing, quilting, and wood working are traditional to the Appalachian region and 
uniquely qualify the native people for craft production. At the same time, however, it is recognized 
that the production of traditional craft items such as wood-carved toys and rag dolls yields relatively 
small profits. But even the minimal supplementary income provided by craftmaking can be vital to 
those in poverty. As one low-income member put it, ”If you can’t make big money, 1 say make lit¬ 
tle money.” 

The crafts program was successful, and in 1968, with the help of a grant from OEO, a non¬ 
profit craft cooperative was established. The development of the co-op was far from unique. 
Cooperatives have often been advocated as a means of economic development, especially in rural 
areas (Counts 1966; Kuhm 1974), and co-ops emerged as an important means of organizing the 
poor during the social reforms of the 1960s (Marshall and Godwin 1971). 

Members join the co-op by purchasing one share for 10 dollars. This ensures membership con¬ 
trol of the co-op. A Board of Directors is elected by the membership to set policy, and the co-op 
employs a manager to supervise craft production and sales. Crafts are marketed in three ways: (1) at 
two craft stores operated by the co-op, (2) during two craft fairs sponsored by the co-op, and (3) 
through wholesale distribution from a co-op warehouse. Members sell their own crafts from in- 
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dividual booths at the craft fairs. Members receive immediate payment from the co-op for craft 
items accepted by the stores and the warehouse. Payment for crafts sold in the stores is 50% of the 
retail price. 

Despite what seems like an excessive number of members for a successful cooperative, the co-op 
has always had a large membership. In the year before incorporation, 480 craftspeople in four coun¬ 
ties participated in the crafts program. After incorporation, craft classes sponsored by the CAP 
agency continued to bring in new members. By 1970, there were 6-800 craftspeople in the co-op. 
In the early 1970s membership also expanded geographically to include several adjacent counties. 
By 1982, membership had climbed to over 1,200. However, two-thirds of these had failed to pay 
their dues and were eventually dropped from the co-op by the Board in May, 1982, leaving a par¬ 
ticipating membership of around 400 craftmakers. 

Sales climbed as the co-op grew, going from $24,000 in the years before incorporation to 
$281,000 in 1981-82. Financial problems, however, now plague the organization which has run in 
the red for the past three years. Over-expansion appears to be a major problem. Due to the inability 
to meet operating costs, the co-op renegotiated their mortage in 1980 on the craft store they own 
and got a loan. Then the organization found it difficult to meet the higher loan payments in addi¬ 
tion to their operating costs, and while the co-op managed to keep their mortgage payment cur¬ 
rent, payments to members for finished crafts were delayed. In 1981, the co-op obtained another 
loan from the North Carolina Rural Development Fund to cover expenses. Although the financial 
problems have developed primarily as a result of internal factors, the economic recession beginning 
in 1980 contributed to the recent precipitous financial state. Craft sales have declined and craft 
cooperatives everywhere are feeling the crunch. In addition, however, the co-op has suffered at one 
time or another from all of the difficulties enumerated by Arnold (1977) as common to cooperatives 
for low-income people: undercapitalization, inefficient management, marketing difficulties, insuffi¬ 
cient volume due to inadequate membership participation, and poor record keeping. 

As co-op membership grew in the 1970s, it also diversified. Low-income status was not 
established as a requirement for joining the co-op, and members came to include more highly 
educated, middle-income people and professionally-trained, contemporary craftmakers. These new 
members are not Appalachian natives for the most part and have been attracted to the mountains by 
the life-style, aesthetic environment, and the area’s reputation for craftmaking. Because the co-op 
has unrestricted membership, many of these new members do not even reside in the mountains but 
have merely joined the co-op as another means of seasonally marketing their crafts. Conflict has 
emerged in the last few years between the Appalachian natives and the newcomers provoked by the 
critical financial problems, competition for leadership, and the growing realization that the two 
subgroups have different values, needs, and participation styles. The development of co-op conflict 
based on a division into similar subgroups is evidently not unknown in Appalachia. For example, 
Wright reports: 

The Southern Highlands Handicrafts Guild was organized in the early 1930s to promote and market the 
handicrafts of the mountain people, and few would disclaim its indispensable role. In recent years a new 
kind of craftsman has come upon the scene—contemporary in feeling, often college educated, fineart 
oriented, aggressive, and less provincial. Contemporary craftsmen have taken an expanding role in the 
Guild, and some of the traditional craftsmen feel it has been at their expense. 

(1982:2) 

Internal conflict threatens the very basis for voluntary organization of co-operatives which is why 
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specialists urge co-ops to maintain culturally homogeneous memberships (Marshall and Godwin 
1971). It was the emergence of internal conflict in conjunction with the financial problems which 
prompted the co-op to seek the help of outside consultants and, eventually, the author. 

Ethnic Division Within the Co-op 

The perception of two different subgroups within the co-op has not escaped many of the 
members and leaders of the organization. The terms used to distinguish the two groups vary but 
generally they imply different cultural or geographic origins (e.g. “mountain people” or “locals” 
vs. “outsiders”; “locals” vs. “regionals”), different craft training (e.g. “folk” or “traditional 
craftsmen” vs. “professionals”; “indigenous craftsmen” vs. “trained, contemporary craftsmen”) 
or a different approach to craft production or marketing (e.g. “craft workers” vs. “craft pro¬ 
ducers”; “wholesale people” vs. “craft fair people”). Despite the different terms used, the oppos¬ 
ing groups which are perceived in fact amount to a distinction between native-born Appalachians 
and people born outside the region (referred to here as non-Appalachians). 2 The co-op membership 
is about equally divided between the two groups. 

Many of the characteristics referred to in the various terms cited above appear to be based on 
fact. For example, according to the survey data, most of the Appalachian members (77%) were 
born in the mountains of North Carolina. Another 14% were born in the nearby mountains of 
Virginia and Tennessee. In a true sense, then, they are “locals.” The majority of non-Appalachians 
were born outside the south (58%) or outside the United States (8%). The label “outsider,” 
therefore, is also relatively accurate. Moreover, over one-third of the non-Appalachian members 
currently live outside the Appalachian region (36% vs. 4%), and most of these do not even 
seasonally reside in Appalachia. Only 47% of the non-Appalachians live in the mountains of North 
Carolina as compared to 82% of the Appalachian natives. In fact, 68% of the Appalachian natives 
live in the original four CAP counties versus only 26% of the non-Appalachians. The non- 
Appalachians who reside in the Appalachian region are relative newcomers as well. They have lived 
in Appalachia an average of 13 years; one-half have lived here less than 10 years. Again, the labels 
“local” and “outsider” appear to be based to a great extent on actual background characteristics. 

Differences in craft production and training are also supported by the survey data. Appalachian- 
born members primarily (71%) make soft goods (e.g. dolls, stuffed animals, bonnets, etc.), quilts, 
canopies, and natural material crafts (the “traditional” crafts). Another 11% make wood crafts, 
many of which can be considered traditional. On the other hand, only 19% of the non- 
Appalachians make crafts in the four traditional categories. Half the non-Appalachians make crafts 
of wood or pottery. Only non-Appalachians produce metal or glass crafts and candles, while only 
Appalachians make canopies. Both groups often claim to be self-taught in their craft, but, in addi¬ 
tion, non-Appalachians frequently have learned their craft from a teacher/professor, while Ap¬ 
palachians more often were taught by a relative, friend, or craft class instructor. Furthermore, the 
majority of non-Appalachians are likely to produce crafts year-round (51%) and to devote more 
than 30 hours per week to craftmaking (59%) while Appalachians are more likely to produce crafts 
part-time (61% devote less than 30 hours per week to crafts) and seasonally (64%), especially dur¬ 
ing the fall and/or winter. 

The approach to craft marketing also varies by subgroup. Almost all non-Appalachians have a 
diversified marketing approach and sell their crafts in additional ways outside the co-op: the majori¬ 
ty sell through craft fairs and retail stores, and at least one-third sell to other co-ops or out of their 
home/studio. The majority of non-Appalachians (59%) belong to other craft organizations 
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generally for the purpose of expanding their market. Within the co-op, the non-Appalachians are 
most likely to have sold crafts through the co-op stores (63%) and/or the co-op sponsored craft 
fairs (48%) rather than through the warehouse. 

The Appalachians, on the other hand, are more likely to be dependent specifically on the co-op 
for marketing their crafts. Most Appalachians (77%) do not belong to other craft organizations. 
Although two-thirds of the Appalachians also sell their crafts outside the co-op, this is most likely 
to be out of their own home or through local craft fairs. Appalachians put more time than non- 
Appalachians into working specifically for the co-op. For example, one-quarter of the Appalachians 
put more than 30 hours per week into making crafts just for the co-op compared to only 3% of the 
non-Appalachians. Furthermore, although non-Appalachians claim more income from total craft 
sales, the Appalachians receive a greater proportion of their income from sales through the co-op; 
21% of the Appalachian members report one-fourth or more of their income is from the co-op 
compared to 9% of the non-Appalachians. Finally, the Appalachians (59%) most commonly sell 
their crafts through the co-op warehouse, which primarily markets traditional crafts. 

The survey data also bear out the existence of significant socioeconomic differences between the 
two groups. Appalachians are less likely to be employed in outside jobs (18% vs. 24%) and are less 
likely to have white-collar occupations (50% vs. 82% of those employed). Almost half the Ap¬ 
palachians (46%) are low income making less than $8,000 per year compared to 22% of the non- 
Appalachians. 3 The Appalachians are less educated; 40% have only eight years of schooling or less 
compared to 3% of the non-Appalachians. On the other hand, 51% of the non-Appalachians have 
college degrees versus only 13% of the Appalachians. Thus, the stratification within the co-op is 
not unlike the socioeconomic differences between Appalachians and mainstream Americans in the 
larger society. 

There is evidence of ethnic political leadership stratification within the co-op as well. The cur¬ 
rent manager and the President of the Board of Directors are both from outside Appalachia. In fact, 
both moved to the local area in the last five years. Only one of the current Board members is a 
native Appalachian. This appears to be a recent development to some extent, and it should be noted 
that the current Board and the manager have worked hard to encourage the participation of locals. 

The recent reticence of mountaineers to participate in leadership roles seems to be related to the 
organization’s problems of the last few years. As one informant put it: 

When we hired our previous manager, we figured he was a good mix of business and crafts. But while 
he was manager, the co-op lost over $60,000 in the wholesale warehouse business. The mood on the Board 
became ‘Since the wholesale isn’t profitable, let’s get rid of it.’ That was when it started to break up into 
sides: the wholesale people versus the craft fair people....When we had all that trouble with the wholesale 
part of the co-op, the locals didn’t know what to do to fix it, and the professionals didn’t really care. 

At this time, the co-op solicited the services of an outside consultant, a specialist in business 
management. Based on an analysis of the co-op’s financial statements and interviews with the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Directors and the manager, the consultant made several recommendations 
beginning with the following: 

The major recommendation is to close the wholesale operation—this is a total drain on your cash flow 
due to its continuing loss position for the foreseeable future. 

This formal threat to the mainstay of the mountain people’s participation in the co-op further an¬ 
tagonized these members. But perhaps more crucial to the growing political division and the 
mobilization of the locals on their own behalf was the failure of the past manager to pay members 
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for crafts on delivery. Since more crafts bought by the co-op were for wholesale through the 
warehouse, this primarily affected the mountaineers. The amounts due traditional craftmakers in¬ 
creased as the co-op’s financial status continued to decline while warehouse orders remained in 
force. The craftmakers, many of whom it will be recalled make less than $8,000 per year, were forc¬ 
ed to continue buying materials to make their crafts without any financial return for months. For 
example, the co-op owed one quiltmaker $1800 for over five months before reimbursement. 

It was the lack of payment for crafts that prompted a group of mountain people to seek legal ser¬ 
vices and negotiation with the co-op leadership. One result was the termination of the manager—an 
action causing considerable internal conflict because many Board members liked him personally. 
The new manager, hired shortly thereafter, set about paying members immediately for all crafts 
bought by the co-op in the past and has returned to the policy of direct payment for crafts upon 
delivery. 

Due to the events of the last few years, most active co-op members recognize the two factions in 
the organization. The stereotypes portrayed in the remarks of a non-Appalachian informant seem in 
many ways to reflect the real situation: 

There are bitter feelings, especially by the locals against the professionals. The people who come from Penn¬ 
sylvania and elsewhere to participate in the craft fairs to market their items are an entirely different type of 
people from the little old lady making rag dolls from scraps of material in her house in the backwoods. This 
causes trouble with representation on the Board. Each group wants to have more representation, voices, 
and power than the other. 

Moreover, active members tend to identify with one of the two groups and often express prejudice 
and even outright hostility towards the other group. For example, one member commented: 

Yes, I see a difference between the local people and members who are not from around here, especially 
the people who are from places like New York. They think they know it all. Those people think they know 
everything about making crafts. I really don’t know from who or how they learned craftmaking, but they 
seem to take away from traditional local crafts. Also, they try to run the organization. It seems to me that 
they think they know how a fair is supposed to run. 

It is perhaps significant that this member chose to label outsiders as people “from places like New 
York” when none of the co-op members currently reside in New York (although a few were born 
there). Instead, “New York” is used to identify an alien place which has little in common with the 
people and culture of Appalachia. 

At a co-op meeting where the author’s research findings were presented, mention of the division 
between the two groups caused much discussion. One woman, a middle-income mountaineer, 
broke in with an emotional story of a conversation she had had with neighbors who said they had 
heard the warehouse was having trouble filling its orders: 

They said this was because the old codgers back in the hills were too lazy to work! It made me so mad! I 
don’t mind outsiders, but I think they are taking over the organization which was started for mountain 
people. We need to limit the membership some and make sure our people get represented. 

Other mountaineers have suggested similar measures. Some have suggested limiting member¬ 
ship to the immediate geographic area. In countering the consultant’s suggestion, some wholesale 
people have recommended eliminating the co-op’s craft fairs to help solve the financial problems. 
Special anger has been expressed against members who are also in other “competing” co-ops (and 
who, as described above, are primarily non-Appalachians). One informant complained in particular 
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about another local co-op which was created years ago by college-educated, contemporary craft- 
makers who were also members of this co-op: 

They stole the idea for a co-op from us and now they are also taking over our Board. 

In fact, three current Board members are members of the otheT cooperative, and in the course of 
revising the bylaws in 1982, the co-op established a new rule which does not allow Board 
members to belong to other craft cooperatives. 

While current problems have exacerbated competition between the two groups, many infor¬ 
mants see the need to ensure that both traditional and contemporary crafts continue to be marketed 
by the co-op. The need to maintain traditional crafts is cited not only to adhere to the original pur¬ 
pose of helping low-income people and to aid in the survival of traditional crafts, but also because of 
the drawing-card of folk handicrafts in marketing. In order to maintain production of the tradi¬ 
tional crafts, on the other hand, these members also recognize the need to offer training in 
marketing and business skills especially for low-income members. The professional crafts people, of 
course, would be well qualified to lead workshops in these areas. One informant commented on the 
importance of better incorporating the traditional craftmaker into the organization: 

The co-op has changed to a focus on trained craftsmen. This is a problem. The trained people dominate 
the others. It isn’t good. The indigenous craftspeople are very necessary to the organization. The contem¬ 
porary craftspeople don’t realize that they need the indigenous craftspeople. The indigenous craftspeople are 
the pull. Without them, the co-op would be like any other craft store in the world. 

Although it was not specifically the focus of this study, there is some evidence to suggest that 
important cultural differences characterize the two groups. Sex roles differ, for example, both as 
general cultural concepts and within the organization. Whereas non-Appalachian co-op members 
are about equally divided by sex, the vast majority of Appalachian members are women (86%). It is 
difficult to determine why Appalachian men are less likely to join the co-op. It could be that they 
are less likely to make crafts or to see craftmaking as a viable occupation and potential source of in¬ 
come, or perhaps they are less likely to join voluntary organizations. In any case, they are not well 
represented in the co-op. Researchers have suggested sex roles are separate and distinctive in Ap¬ 
palachia and that women are not likely to take on formal leadership roles (Beaver 1979; Hicks 
1976). One informant pointed out the way in which this affects co-op politics: 

Mountain people won’t say much at the meetings, especially the women. They think it’s the men’s 
decision and they’re not supposed to overrule. Most local, mountain women don’t like the current manager 
because they think she’s a “bossy woman.’’ She says what she thinks at the meetings. And it doesn’t help 
to have a female President of the Board either. She’s seen as being outside, a Women’s Lib woman, and 
bossy—which is still very disliked here in the mountains. When the Board elected her President, the vote 
was four to three, outsiders versus locals. 

The preference for male leadership among the Appalachian members makes their political mobiliza¬ 
tion more difficult due to the small proportion of Appalachian men in the co-op. On the other 
hand, it is apparent that Appalachian women do become involved politically. For example, the 
group which sought legal services resulting in the ouster of the previous manager was made up of 
mountain women. 

Another cultural difference between the two groups has to do with age roles. The Appalachian 
members tend to be older than the non-Appalachians (54 vs. 47 mean years of age). There is a com¬ 
paratively large group of young non-Appalachians under the age of 36 (34% vs. 13%) and a com- 
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paratively large group of older Appalachians over the age of 64 (31% vs. 16%). Elderly widows 
make up 11% of the membership and almost all are Appalachian women. According to the data 
from this organization, craftmaking for income is done primarily by older people among moun¬ 
taineers and by younger people among non-Appalachians. Many of the young non-Appalachian 
craftmakers have come out of the counter-culture movement and see craftmaking as a way to com¬ 
bine expressive and creative art with relative occupational freedom, an informal lifestyle, and profit¬ 
making. Young mountaineers, on the other hand, frequently see craftmaking as “old fashioned” 
and, to some extent, symbolic of the poverty of the region. Of courser-the traditional crafts with 
which mountaineers are most familiar are not very profitable and could only serve as a source of 
supplemental income. Those craftspeople most likely to be able to live off their income are potters 
(Neapolitan and Ethridge 1982) and most potters in the co-op are non-Appalachians. 

A final cultural difference concerns the value of cooperation and avoidance of conflict which is 
more characteristic of mountaineers. Several ethnographers have remarked on the egalitarian nature 
of mountain people (Hicks 1976; Pearsall 1959), and Ross (1977) emphasizes the importance of the 
“communal” trait in contributing to the success of the Kentucky Hills craft cooperative, whose 
membership is exclusively native mountain people. Several informants perceived a difference bet¬ 
ween the two groups in the co-op with respect to participation styles. The non-Appalachian, con¬ 
temporary craftspeople are perceived as more self-serving and less committed to the co-op as a 
whole. As one informant said, “The professionals aren’t as used to the reciprocity of a co-op. 
They’re more capitalist.” The mountaineers, in comparison, are perceived as more group-oriented. 
In the words of a second informant, “There was and still is more cooperation and loyalty to the co¬ 
op among mountain people.” This informant goes on to contrast the more competitive decision¬ 
making style of the outsiders with the more collective orientation of mountaineers: 

You have to understand local, mountain people. They won’t say anything one way or the other at 
meetings, until it’s too late... When we had all that trouble with the wholesale part of the co-op, the profe- 
sionals would fight for their position and the locals wouldn’t. It just wasn’t and isn’t their way. Now it’s 
difficult to get locals to serve on the Board. Many have resigned in the past two years. They get frustrated, 
give up, and quit with bad feelings. 

The survey data supports this difference in collective orientation between the two groups. The Ap¬ 
palachian members are much more positive about the benefits of the co-op (e.g. income, craft 
market, craft training, etc.) and they are less likely to be critical of the co-op. Only 45% of the Ap¬ 
palachians listed a criticism compared to 59% of the non-Appalachians. This is especially interesting 
considering the fact that Appalachians selling to the wholesale warehouse were the members most 
directly affected by the recent mismanagement. Of course, many of these members may have since 
dropped out of the organization or for some other reason not answered the questionnaire. Never¬ 
theless, the fact remains that for the most part the mountain people continued to sell to the 
warehouse despite the lack of payment while the contemporary craftmakers stopped selling to the 
co-op immediately. 

Conclusions 

As Ronald Cohen (1978) has pointed out, ethnicity emerges when cultural groups come into 
contact and there is the potential for conflict over resources. Researchers in Appalachian studies 
have frequently referred to Appalachian migrants in northern cities as an ethnic minority group 
(Maloney 1978; Obermiller 1977). Mountaineers who have stayed behind, on the other hand, are 
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less commonly considered ethnics, perhaps because researchers tend to characterize the mountain 
population as homogeneous and isolated. Yet, tourism has been an important industry in Southern 
Appalachia since World War II, and the region is now an area of immigration and population 
growth. The popularity of the area for second homes for the wealthy also contributes to the diversi¬ 
ty of the population. In his ethnography of a rural area in western North Carolina, for example, 
Hicks (1976) mentions the presence of Floridians during the summers and their resentment by the 
locals. 

Writers using the colonialism model have most frequently employed the notion of conflict be¬ 
tween different cultural groups in Appalachia, specifically mountaineers versus outside corporations 
and absentee landowners (Gaventa 1980; Lewis et al. 1978). However, the concern here has been 
less with defining the nature of the Appalachian group and more with defining the nature of the ex¬ 
ploitation and domination by the outside interests, particularly in the coal fields. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to suggest that mountaineers and outsiders who are recent 
immigrants interact in the mountains as separate social groups which are structurally differentiated 
and compete for resources. Although the case described is of a craft cooperative, this division is evi¬ 
dent in general mountain life in the area as well. Members of these groups generally perceive each 
other as different and identify with a single group, identification being based on the ascribed trait of 
birth in the mountains as opposed to outside the mountains. The groups come into conflict as 
political interest groups which serves to further intensify group boundaries. It is suggested that the 
concept of structural ethnicity thus fits this case of mountaineers versus outsiders and that indication 
of cultural differences between the two ethnic groups strengthens the case for applying a general 
model of ethnicity to mountain people. 


Footnotes 

‘The research was conducted by the author and students in an anthropology methods class at Appalachian State Universi¬ 
ty. The students included Kay Casstevens, Glenda Henderson, Wendy Jo Jackson, Carol Moeller, Linda Reed, Beverly 
Sizemore, and Vicki Watson. In addition, a graduate student, Deanna Dillingham, gathered information concerning the 
history of the co-op. Appreciation is expressed to all of these students for their dedicated and professional help in this 
research. 

2 For the analysis of the survey data, Appalachian natives were defined as those people born in any of the counties 
designated as part of Central or Southern Appalachia by the Appalachian Regional Commission. This includes all of West 
Virginia and the mountains parts of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama. According to the survey data, 56% of the co-op members are Appalachian natives. 

3 Of course, a large proportion of the Appalachian members might be expected to be low income given the history of the 
co-op, organized to help low-income mountain people. However, most of the Appalachian members surveyed joined the co¬ 
op in the last 10 years after it became independent of the CAP agency. 
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A Preliminary Look at the Welsh Component 
of Celtic Influence in Appalachia 


Loyal Jones 


I have long been interested in the number of Welsh surnames in the Appalachian region and the 
fact that historians have paid scant attention to the Welsh as a distinctive group or have included 
them with the English. About 40 percent of the people in Wales have the names of Edwards, 
Evans, James, Jones, Lewis, Morgan, Morris, Phillips, Price, Roberts, Thomas and Williams. 1 Ed¬ 
ward Hartmann claims that 39 Welsh names and their variant spellings include about 95 percent of 
all of the Welsh (including additionally such names as Richards, Owen, Davis, Hughes, Howell, 
Jenkins, Evans, Harris, Pritchard, Powell and Vaughn) names common in the region. 

Forrest and Ellen McDonald have shown through studies of surnames in the 1790 census that, 
contrary to earlier ethnic projections, the Celts (Welsh, Scots, Irish, Scotch-lrish) made up a large 
percent of the population in the colonies that border on the Appalachians: Pennsylvania, 42.8; 
Maryland, 38.7; Virginia, 41.7; North Carolina, 52.5; and South Carolina, 53.4. When Germans 
and other non-English are added, the English were a minority in each of these colonies. 2 Celtic 
culture was not English culture. AsJ.G.A. Pocock put it, “The Celtic peoples are no more English 
than Britain is European.” 3 Yet scores of romantics have written for years about the “Elizabethan” 
culture that is preserved in the mountains of Appalachia. 

Of the Celts, the Scotch-lrish have gotten the most attention, partially because they had two 
strong writers, Ford and Hanna, 4 to argue their case. The Welsh have had no writers of similar 
rank, and thus the Welsh have been a largely-ignored minority. The purpose of this paper is to 
argue that this was a mistake and that the Welsh had considerable influence in Appalachia as they 
did throughout America. 

Numerically, the Welsh were the smallest of the Celtic groups, making up the following 
percentages in the 1790 census: Pennsylvania, 5.9; Maryland, 7.1; Virginia, 9.5; North Carolina, 
11.6; and South Carolina, 8.8. The numbers of Welsh heads of families projected were: Penn¬ 
sylvania, 4,482; Maryland, 2,662; Virginia, 3,577; North Carolina, 5,942; and South Carolina, 
2,215. 5 Because of their relatively low numbers in the 1790 census, it is necessary to argue that there 
were later Welsh immigrants and that there was a Welsh distinctiveness that was influential. 

Wales lost its independence in 1282 when Kind Edward 1 of England killed the last Welsh 
prince, Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, and installed his own son as Prince of Wales. Yet Edward had to 
build a string of castles throughout Wales to assert English authority in the small mountainous 
country. 

Jan Morris wrote in an article in the New York Times Magazine: 

Yet despite centuries of subjugation by the English, Wales has somehow managed to retain its own iden¬ 
tity—recognizably a different nation, honoring different values, cherishing different styles, even possessing a dif- 
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ferent language, from its overwhelmingly English neighbor. It is a classic example—perhaps the classic example—of 
a small country defying all the odds of history, geography, economics, sociology, and cultural pressure to retain a 
sense of itself. 6 


The Welsh resisted with arms from time to time. In 1400 they rose under the leadership of 
Owain Glyn Dwr, and life in Wales was disrupted for years before they were brutally put down. 7 
With the Protestant Reformation, religious dissenter groups began to appear in Wales, some 
meeting clandestinely in remote vales. With such groups, especially the Baptists, came radical 
teaching, having to do with separation of church and state and religious liberty, baptism of believers 
(not infants), local autonomy and the scriptures as sole norm of faith and practice. People began to 
emigrate to the New World, usually in denominational groups. Arminian Baptists went with the 
Quakers to Penn’s colony, and beginning in 1700, a large group of Calvinist Baptists went from 
south Wales to Pennsylvania. 8 David Williams describes the importance of the American connec¬ 
tion: 

The late eighteenth century was a hinge of fate for the people of Wales. The first modern Welsh “Na¬ 
tion” was born with the American and French revolutions...It was a time of beginnings....In the same 
period, the Welsh, by the thousand and thousand score, began their long march out of Establishment and 
into the spiritual world of Dissent. 

It is in the 1790s that this decisive change registers on the historical consciousness, in the crisis of moder¬ 
nization which cracked a society and a crisis of identity which created a “nation” and generated a 
millenarian migration to the USA. 9 

The “nation” Williams speaks of is the sense of Welshness which was ever in conflict with 
England and which several imaginative Welshmen tried to establish in the New World. Wales 
became a hotbed of political and religious dissent. With the beginning of the American Revolution, 
Richard Price published and distributed 60,000 copies of his Observations on the Nature of Civil Liber¬ 
ty, which argued that the American conflict was to legitimize popular sovereignty and the natural 
rights of man. This pamphlet was distributed in America, and the Continental Congress invited 
Price to advise the new republic. So popular was his Reflections on the Revolution in France that the 
French National Assembly went into mourning when he died in 1791. 10 In 1782, David Williams, 
another pamphleteer, published Letters on Political Liberty which defended the Americans and ad¬ 
vocated a radical program that included manhood suffrage, the ballot, small constituencies, annual 
parliaments and freedom of the press." Other Welshmen wrote less influential treatises on liberty. 
The nineteenth century brought much turmoil to those who remained in Wales. Eighty to eighty- 
five percent of the people became nonconformist in religion. The Rebecca riots protested toll 
charges for farm conveyances on public roads, and the Chartist demonstrations paved the way for 
labor unions. It was a time of enclosure laws, industrial penetration with attendant boom and bust, 
social upheaval and emigration. 12 

Many Welsh believed that a countryman, Price Madoc, had discovered America in 1170 and that 
there were Welsh speaking Indians beyond the frontier who were either converts or descendents of 
Madoc and his followers. 13 Gwyn Williams explains the importance of the Madoc myth in the 
emigration of the Welsh to the New World: 

Madoc had been the catalyst for the whole process....The Madoc myth massively reinforced a sense of 
identity. It called out the missionary impulse so strongly rooted in Welsh Dissent....Ministers and elders 
were obsessed with the country, the Monongahela, Kentucky, the Ohio....It was deeper than that. For the 
Madoc legend was an almost perfect mythic projection of both the hopes and the predicament of the people 
who wished to be both Welsh and free....The new Wales was to be an exemplar of univeral liberty.... 14 
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In the minds of many of those who emigrated was the hope that they would link up with the 
Welsh-speaking North Americans and create the New Cambria (Wales), free from the restraints of 
England. 

The Baptists were the first of the Welsh to penetrate the Appalachians and influence the minds 
of those who were spilling into their eastern ramparts from the populations reservoirs of Penn¬ 
sylvania and the Carolina Piedmont. A main purpose of this paper is to show that their influence is 
still apparent in the region today. 

The best known of the Welsh Baptist churches in America was the Pennepek church in 
Philadelphia, established in 1683 to become the mother of all Baptist churches in the middle col¬ 
onies. Other Pennsylvania Baptist churches established by the Welsh in this early period were: 
Trediffron or Great Valley in 1711, the Brandywine Church in 1715, the Montgomery Church in 
1719 and the Tulpohoken Church in 1738. 15 

The Welsh Tract in Delaware was settled by new Welsh and Pennsylvania Welsh in 1703. The 
Iron Hill Baptist Church of the Welsh Tract, a strongly Calvinistic one, spawned eight new Baptist 
churches in Delaware and Pennsylvania, and also the Welsh Neck Baptist Church in the Welsh set¬ 
tlement on the Peedee River in South Carolina. 16 The Welsh Tract confession, from Rhydwilym, 
Wales, became the basis for the influential confession of the Philadelphia Association of Baptists. 17 

The South Carolina colony attracted the Welsh to the Welsh Neck settlement by allowing them 
a tract of 173,000 acres of rich land on both sides of the Peedee to be settled exclusively by the 
Welsh. Most of the tract, which was enlarged in 1737, was taken up mostly by Baptists from 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Wales by 1746. 18 

The Welsh also settled in North Carolina in the 1730s along the Cape Fear Valley. 19 There is no 
doubt that the Welsh also entered the migratory stream from eastern and western Pennsylvania, 
together with the Germans and Scotch-Irish, to spill into Virginia and North Carolina and even¬ 
tually the rest of the Appalachians. 

Many immigrants from the old countries lost track of those back home, and likewise those who 
migrated from Pennsylvania or Deleware never communicated again with those whom they left 
behind. The Welsh appear distinctive in maintaining contact with one another. Partly it was the 
power of the church, not just Baptists, because large numbers of Welsh Anglicans, Quakers, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists also immigrated to America. The National Library in Aberystwyth 
holds many collections of letters between scattered Welshmen, as does the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, containing comments on church matters, politics and economic conditions. Welsh 
people at home were intensely interested in the New World, and those who had come to America 
wanted news of their homeland and relatives. Likewise, in this country, the religious groups helped 
to establish churches in new areas and kept an active interest in how they were doing. 

North Carolina attracted Baptists and Quakers, as well as other dissenting groups because its 
Lord Proprietors had built religious freedom into its charter. 20 The first Baptist churches in North 
Carolina were Arminian in belief, were loosely organized and without an adequate confession of 
faith. The Welsh Calvinist Baptist of the Philadelphia Association and those of Welsh Neck were 
concerned about the state of these churches. Robert Williams of Welsh Neck began preaching in 
the Kehukee Church in North Carolin, attempting to lead it back to Calvinist beliefs. He called on 
the Philadelphia Association for help. They sent John Gano, the eminent Calvinist Baptist, as well 
as others, and they won 16 General Baptist churches to Calvinism, patterned after Welsh beliefs. 21 
This happened just before Shubal Stearns came south preaching his Separate Baptist beliefs with in- 
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cendiary effect, which turn the majority of Baptists toward the more optimistic gospel of free will 
and universal atonement, but there were those who have stuck to the old Calvinism of the early 
Welsh Baptist churches. 

The radical views of Baptists soon got them in trouble in the North Carolina colony. The col¬ 
ony’s publicized toleration wore thin over the Regulator uprising of the later 1760s and early 
1770s, which was concerned with regulating unjust or uneven taxes. Baptists objected to paying 
taxes in support of the established church. The matter came to a head in the Battle of Alamance in 
1771. Governor Tryon hated Baptists, calling them “enemies to society and a scandal to common 
sense,” and he blamed them and the Quakers for the Regulator troubles. 22 He shortly arrived with 
a large body of troops and proceeded to hunt down or expel known Baptists. As many as 1.500Bap¬ 
tist families fled to the Watauga country or into western North Carolina. 25 Eleven of the signers of 
the Watauga Association document were of Welsh descent. 

Welsh colonists were apparent throughout the Revolutionary cause. Five signed the Declaration 
of Independence (although in Wales the myth was that a majority of the signers were Welsh). 
Some were prominent in the cause, such as: Robert Morris, “financier of the Revolution;” 
Generals Evan Shelby, Allen Jones, Daniel Morgan, John Cadwallader, Francis Nash; Dr. John 
Morgan, Physician in Chief of the Continental Army; and Revolutionary governors Button Gwin¬ 
nett of Georgia (also a general) and Abner Nash of North Carolina. 24 Two were commanders at 
Kings Mountain, Colonels Isaac Shelby (who became the first governor of Kentucky) and James 
Williams (killed in the battle), and at least 120 of the soldiers bore Welsh surnames. 25 

The fires of both the American and French Revolutions lighted political hope throughout 
Wales. Large numbers of Welsh people made plans to emigrate to the New World, plans often 
thwarted by restrictions on emigration and by Royal Navy press gangs. Nevertheless, Welshmen 
published tracts calling for mass emigration of Welshmen to find their destiny among Madoc’s lost 
people and the Welsh who had helped to establish freedom in America. Kentucky and Ohio were 
seen as the promised land. A New Cambria seemed possible. Morgan John Rhys organized a joint 
stock company for establishing a community to be called Beulah. He landed in New York in 1794 
and began a long scouting journey that took him through Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia. His heart was set on Ken¬ 
tucky, but slavery repelled him, and Beulah was eventually established in western Pennsylvania. It 
failed for a variety of reasons. However, other less ambitious settlements were established in the 
hills of southeastern Ohio that prospered and retained their Welsh character into this century. The 
Welsh continued to immigrate into and around the Appalachians throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Religiously, these later groups tended to be Methodist, reflecting the effect of the Methodist 
revivals of the preceding century. In the 1850s, Samuel Roberts, a noted preacher and writer, at¬ 
tempted to establish a large Welsh settlement on a purported hundred-thousand acres on the 
Cumberland Plateau near Huntsville, Tennessee, just south of the Kentucky line. The settlement 
foundered on disputed and overlapping land titles, disagreements between Roberts and the settlers 
over land and money and statements Roberts had made that appeared to justify Southern 
slaveholders, the last of which infuriated the strongly anti-slavery Welsh both in America and 
abroad. 26 Many of the Welsh who hoped to settle in Tennessee stayed in Pennsylvania and New 
York or moved on to join the settlements in Ohio or those further north and west. However, some 
settled in Kentucky or elsewhere in Tennessee. 
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The burgeoning coal and iron industries in the Appalachians brought skilled miners, managers 
and ironworkers to the region in the latter part of the century. Correspondence in the archives of 
the National Library of Wales gives some hint of the number of these industrial workers. Welsh 
miners and steel and iron workers provided needed skills in these industries. Permanent settlements 
resulted from their work in such places as Soddy, Chattanooga and Knoxville in Tennessee, Mason 
City and Hartford City in West Virginia, Birmingham and Jefferson County, Alabama, Jackson 
County, Ohio and Frostburg, Maryland. 27 Place names elsewhere show the presence of Welsh peo¬ 
ple: Glomawr, Pembroke, Selwyn, Glen Wyn, Radnor and Nantyglo. 

I return now to the Baptists, because it is in the Old Regular and Primitive Baptist churches that 
the Welsh influence is most noticeable today. The Old Regulars are located mostly in eastern Ken¬ 
tucky and southwestern Virginia, although some are in neighboring states and in areas where Ap¬ 
palachians have migrated. Primitive Baptists are fairly common throughout the Appalachians and 
the South. Primitives are strict Calvinists. Old Regulars are modified Calvinists in that they do not 
hold with strict predestination. Both groups are traditionalistic, preach a separation from the things 
of the world, and guard against new beliefs and practices. Neither group uses musical instruments 
in worship and both brought “lining” hymnody into modern times. “Lining” a method of giving 
out the versus from noteless songbooks, line by line, to be sung in unison, is still the only method 
approved in the Old Regular churches; the Primitives, however, have gradually changed mostly to 
noted books, and lining is seldom used, except in black churches. Both of these churches subscribe 
to the “successionist” theory of Baptist history, and rely for authority on documents that show a 
direct lineage of people with appropriate beliefs from early times. An influential book was Joshua 
Thomas’ History of the Baptists in Wales (1778), translated, abridged and added-to by John Davis as 
History of the Welsh Baptists From the Year Sixty-Three to the Year One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventh and published in Pittsburgh in 1835. The attempt here is not to justify this theory of church 
history but rather to show the power of belief. Even John Edwards wrote that “the doctrine of 
uninterrupted succession is necessary only to such churches as regulate their faith and practice by 
tradition, and for their use it was first invented.” Nor did the Baptists claim that there were Baptist 
churches earlier than the seventeenth century. Edwards explains: 

(A) Baptist has not the least trouble about what is called a lineal or apostoloc succession. His line of suc¬ 
cession is in faithful men, and it is a matter of indifference with them, when or where they lived, by what 
name they were called, or by whom they were baptized or ordained.... 

A Baptist is one, who holds that a profession of faith, and an immersion in water are essential to bap¬ 
tism. 28 

Just this year, an Appalachian Baptist, in discussion of Baptist history, asked me if I knew about the 
“Catholic Baptists.” He referred, of course, to early Catholics in Wales and elsewhere who believ¬ 
ed in baptism of adults rather than children and had other beliefs compatible with Baptist views. 

Regular and Primitive Baptist histories, such as Lawrence Edwards’ The Baptists of Tennessee 
with Particular Attention to the Primitive Baptists of East Tennessee and Rufus Perrigan’s History of 
Regular Baptists and their Ancestors and Accessors , 29 refer to the influence of the Welsh. Perrigan 
writes: 

The Welsh Baptists claim that the principles of the Gospel were maintained pure and unalloyed in their 
mountainous principality all through the dark reign of popery. God had a regular chain of true and faithful 
believers in this country in every age, from the first introduction of Christianity to the present, and it was 
the Baptist faith. 30 
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Perrigan also recounts that the Welsh affirm that the Apostle Paul preached in Wales in the year 68 
and that Claudia, a Welsh princess, and her husband Budens were converted and baptized by Paul 
in Rome and that they came home to win converts. Perrigan also notes the contribution of the 
Welsh Baptists through their confessions of faith, especially the Philadelphia Confession which is 
the basis of belief for most Regular Baptist churches. 31 

Lawrence Edwards notes the influence of Welsh Baptists on Primitive Baptist beliefs, stating 
that this influence “held sway from New York to South Carolina.” He believes that persecution in 
Virginia and the Regulator troubles, culminating in the Battle of Alamance were the chief causes of 
the influx of Baptists into the mountains. 32 

William Tallmadge writes that the practice of lining was noted and approved by the 
Westminster Assembly of 1644 and was transferred to the Colonies shortly thereafter. He states 
further that the Calvinistic Baptists were promoters of congregational singing in that period and 
credits a father-son team, Benjamin and Elias Reach, with furthering the practice. Elias immigrated 
to America about 1690 and became pastor of the predominantely Welsh Lower Dublin Church in 
Pennsylvania. 33 Tallmadge quotes Louis Benson as believing that the promotion of singing among 
Baptists in the Colonies was from the Delaware Welsh Tract Baptists, whose articles of faith in¬ 
cluded an article written by the Reaches that proclaimed singing as a holy ordinance. 34 It is impor¬ 
tant to note that in this period the General, or Arminian, Baptists were non-singers, and that hymn 
singing was in its infancy. The standard method in leading the hymns was lining them out. This 
method has been preserved in Regular Baptist churches as the proper, or only, way to lead singing, 
and such was the case also in Primitive Baptist churches until recent years. Some Primitives still 
hold to lining. It is part of the deep attachment to tradition. 

The theology of the early Welsh Calvinist is preserved practically unchanged in the Primitive 
Baptist churches, but has been somewhat modified by the Regular Baptists. However, among the 
Regulars and Primitives ordination of “called” ministers, the types of persons ordained, their rela¬ 
tionship to the church and their preaching styles appear to be similar to those of the early Welsh- 
American churches. Hartmann writes: 

Very few of the early Welsh-American...were college trained men. This condition remained pretty 
general throughout the nineteenth century. Most of the preachers were well-informed men, having obtain¬ 
ed their knowledge through self-discipline, diligent application, and from the school of experience general¬ 
ly. Upon obtaining sufficient background in theology..., they presented themselves...as candidates for or¬ 
dination. If accepted, they then served a period of apprenticeship—going about the country as itinerant 
preachers. In due time they were examined carefully by special committees....If found worthy, they were 
then ordained....In practically every case, these clergymen had some other specialty of occupation to help 
support themselves....(They) worked during the week as farmers or miners...and some of them still do to¬ 
day. 35 

Somewhere along the way the Regulars and Primitives decided that the preacher was com¬ 
promised when he accepted a living from the church, and therefore, their preachers continue to sup¬ 
port themselves, eschewing contributions from the church. 

Hartmann quotes Erasmus W. Jones, a nineteenth century preacher, on the Welsh preaching 
style, a technique called hwyl (indescribable eloquence) by the Welsh: 

The effect often produced by the popular Welsh preacher is wonderful....(T)heir preaching...is usually 
marked by a great variety of intonations. I do not know the origin of this chanting style of preaching 
prevalent among the Welsh.... The judicious use of it is confined to the more passionate or pathetic parts of 
the sermon. It differs entirely from the monotonous tone that is heard in English churches...; it is a melody 
of the purest nature....The minister is never at a loss how to apply the words to the melody; they appear to 
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run together as by mutual attraction. The sentence is started, for instance, on E minor. The minister has his 
own peculiar melody. It ranges from here and there to the fifth, often reaching the octave, and then descen¬ 
ding and ending in sweet cadence on the keynote. I am sure that in the genuine hwyl the intonations are 
always in the minor mode.... 34 

Anyone comparing this statement with the preaching of Elder Russell Jacobs, of the Left Beaver 
Old Regular Baptist Church, Floyd County, Kentucky (who is featured in APPALSHOP’s film, In 
the Good Old-Fashioned Way), would see a strong similarity. The lining chants, the sermons, the 
prayers of these modern Calvinistic churches are highly melodic and the practicioners are keenly 
aware of rhythm and the poetic turn of phrase. 

I believe that the influence of the nonconforming, religious, poetic and musical Welsh can be 
found in the character and practices of the Primitive and Old Regular Baptist churches in present- 
day Appalchia. 

There are other similar characteristics that one could note between Welsh and Appalachian peo¬ 
ple. Helen Lewis and John Gaventa have explored the similarities between the exploitive industrial 
systems of the two mountainous regions and the response of industrial workers to their situations. 
One purpose of this paper is to encourage additional work on the relationship between Wales and 
Appalachia. 
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The Retreat from Consensus: 

An Exploration of a Unified Theory of 
Conflict Analysis 

Richard B. Drake 


Most American writing in the social sciences in the 1940s and 1950s was impressed with the 
forces that have held the United States together. Our immense, continental and heterogenous na¬ 
tion which performed so well in the Great War rather overawed scholars by its suprising strength 
and unity. Historians discovered various unities which held us all within the American experience. 
Daniel Borrstin, Samuel Eliot Morison, Henry Steele Commage, Alan Nevins and Richerd 
Hofstandter, among others, 1 all saw various unifying factors that provided the consensus of the 
American genius. David Potter, after searching amongst the social sciences as well as the American 
past, discovered “abundance” in his People of Plenty 2 - a consensus that Turnurians, economists and 
sociologists applauded. And the economist, John Kenneth Galbraith, reinforced this view with his 
book. The Affluent Society. 3 Though other social scientists may have disagreed as to the force which 
unified us as a people, most in these years also found some unifying force which they thought the 
essential one: Louis Hartz in The Liberal Tradition in America saw us all as sons and daughters of 
John Locke, 4 David Riesman discovered the “inner directed personality” spawned by the 
Renaissance, the retreat from which he traced in The Lonely Crows as our society was becoming 
dominated by “other directed personalities.” 5 Scholars from that troublesome portion of the 
United States, the South, even diluted past divisions by celebrating regionalism, an approved varie¬ 
ty of divisiveness that could be celebrated, rather than a divisive sectionalism which had threatened 
national unity in the past. 6 

But most of the writers of history and in the social sciences in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s have 
written to the rhythms of a different drummer. Recent writers have generally focused on the issues 
that have divided American from American. Even as American life itself became more fractured, 
William L. O’Neill celebrated this division by entitling his history of American Society in the 
1960’s, Coming Apart. 7 No sooner, indeed, had Galbraith’s Affluent Society identified the plenty 
that united us, than Michael Harrington, reminded us that there were several “other” Americas 
who did not share in the nation’s affluence - in Appalachia, among Delta blacks, ghetto Puerto 
Ricans and among the elderly - all citizens of The Other America 3 

The rise of Black Studies was probably more important than any other movement in encourag¬ 
ing the growth of ethnic and class-based views that have presented the many challenges to the con¬ 
sensus view. We have come to discover various “ethnicities” (a term unknown until 1941 9 ) based 
on race, sexual and religious-recency-of-arrival bases, and on perceived cultural differences. So great 
has been the recent outpouring of writing on ethnicity that one scholar was led to remark that any 
attempt to draw up a bibliography of “ethnology at this time is like taking a snapshot of an avalan¬ 
che.” 10 
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In these same years - perhaps due to questions raised about the American system of government 
and economy, and its connected university and research program - a renewal of interest has emerged 
in Marxian and class-conflict analysis as the basis of division within American life. Marxian analysis, 
in fact, was never absent from the American academy even in the consensus years - Herbert Ap- 
theker and Louis Hacker in history, and C. Wright Mills in sociology for example, present dif¬ 
ferent, but clearly Marxian-based analysis of the American experience. But in those days of the early 
Cold War, most scholars were reluctant to pursue a careful class-conflict analysis. So great was the 
general suspicion of any analysis that suggested an economically based class antagonism between 
rich and poor that recognized scholars such as Charles Beard and Harry Elmer Barnes were derisive¬ 
ly labelled as “Marxian”, even though their presentation of economic-influences was far more 
Populist, even Progressive, than Marxian. The suggestion that class divisions were crucial to 
understanding the nature of American conflict, however, far antedated the arrival of Marxian 
analysis in America. For example, the writings of William Gouge provided a class-conflict basis for 
Jackson’s attack on the U.S. Bank, and William “Coin” Harvey’s criticism of the gold standard in 
the 1870’s provided the background for the Populist, agrarian-based attack on Wall Street. Even 
George Fitzhugh’s defense of the Slave System was an analysis predicted on class-conflict assump¬ 
tions, and was a bitter critique of the free-labor system. Writers as diverse as James Madison and 
John C. Calhoun were convinced that economic differences provided the real basis for political con¬ 
flict. 

The 1960’s and 1970’s have seen the emergence of an impressive neo-Marxian literature in 
America. Perhaps not the avalanche in quantity that describes ethnic analysis, but the quantity and 
quality of neo-Marxian writing is impressive. Such historians as Eugene Genovese, William Ap- 
pleman Williams, Bernard Kolko, Staunton Lynd, Christopher Lasch and a host of others have 
created an analysis of American history that must be taken seriously by us all. A general review of 
this neo-Marxian literature has recently appeared entitled “The Left Academy”, an analysis of 
Marxist scholarship on American university campuses, edited by Bertell Oilman and Edward Ver- 
noff. 

Clearly, consensus has evaporated, and American scholars now seem caught up more in an 
analysis of the forces and issues which divide us than in a search for unifying themes. But so partisan 
have some of the scholars of conflict analysis become that occasionally they have been led to attack 
one another bitterly. Sharp divisions have developed in the scholarship of conflict analysis, largely 
between those who believe that class-based issues are the most fundamental, and those who believe 
that ethnic issues have been the most significant. In this paper I will attempt to: 1) say something 
about these two orientations of conflict analysis - the one emphasizing horizontal or income dif¬ 
ferentials, and the other emphasizing religious, traditional and general cultural differences; 2) to say 
something about how these two orientations are related to the study of the Appalachian South; and 
3) how these two approaches might be merged into a unified theory of conflict analysis. 

One does not have to search very far to find evidence of this bitter exchange in present-day con¬ 
flict analysis. Many who emphasize the importance of ethnic divisions flay those who see class¬ 
awareness as the most crucial as Marxian and un-American, as if to impose such labels in our post- 
Reagan, neo-Cold War era, is to place such analysis outside serious scholarship, even as Charles 
Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States was dismissed by ex-President 
William A. Taft in 1913. On the other hand, a disturbing number of those emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of class and economic divisions label those who believe that ethnic divisions are more crucial, 
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as “romantic” or “neo-conservative.” 12 The debate is nationwide, and is present in literally all 
arenas of analysis that involve American minority/ethnic groupings that may have suffered ex¬ 
ploitation. Whether the analysis involves blacks in slavery, women in the work-force, Amerind 
removal, discrimination against Catholics and Jews, or the exploitation of Appalachian resources, 
the struggles of the models of conflict analysis appear remarkably similar. 

Appalachian scholars such as Dwight Billings, David Whisnant and Helen Lewis, all most im¬ 
pressed with the class conflict analysis, have on occasion joined scholars such as Gunnar Myrdal and 
Andrew Hacker in making the charge that ethnic analysis is misleading politically and “romantic.” 
Concerned as they are with a scholarship that will support progressive and action-oriented pro¬ 
grams, such scholars seem to have little patience with analyses that may tend to blir the divisions 
that identify the groups they are trying to mobilize. Such charges may have some validity in some 
cases, but clearly the mere emphasis on ethnic or racial divisions is not sufficient grounds to con¬ 
clude that such analysis is diversionary and escapist. 

On the other hand, some able scholars which 1 know in Appalachian colleges dismiss out-of¬ 
hand any suggestion that there may be a parallel between the exploitation of Appalachian mineral 
resources by American corporations on the one hand, and theLenninist-Marxian analysis of third 
world imperialism on the other. They label it as “sheer ideology, and betraying the blindness of a 
variety of Marxism that takes its lead straight from Moscow”. One such scholar recently refused to 
read a paper by an undergraduate who had developed the concept of Appalachia as a colony of cor¬ 
porate interests, a comparison that many well-published scholars of the region have developed quite 
fully. To him, the idea was so absurd that he refused to dignify it with his time. 

It may be that the very complexity of the issues which divide us involves horizontal (or class) 
divisions as well as vertical (or ethnic) ones. It is my contention here that the issues that have divid¬ 
ed us in the past have in literally all cases been at least partly ethnic as well as class-based. In fact, in 
the United States, even the most bitter class-based struggles in the labor movement have always had 
an important ethnic dimension. When struggles have been less violent, the divisions were generally 
not working in the same direction. Herbert Gans and others have even suggested that class and 
ethnicity may best be considered as somehow mingled, and has suggested for us the phrase, 
“working-class ethnicity”. 13 Most of our significant class conflicts have indeed been reinforced by 
ethnic divisions, as with the Irish Catholicism of the Molly McGuires and the racial basis of chattel 
slavery. Even today, many of the most aggressive advocates of class struggle make a great use of 
ethnic identification and folk expressions in song, language, dialect and religious style for the pur¬ 
pose of raising “working class consciousness”. 

It may be that a unified field theory of conflict needs to be developed which will take into ac¬ 
count both ethnic and class divisions. One could, for example, present a picture of how ethnic and 
class divisions mix in certain struggles on an x - y axis. Such a designation of how these struggles 
react to this depiction might look like the graph on page 37. 

If the major struggles in American history were to be plotted on such an x - y axis, it seems that 
all of them would have to be assigned values that involved both class and ethnic dimensions. 
Whether or not the specific values here assigned are totally accurate is subject to debate. But to at¬ 
tempt such an exercise is meaningful. Even the great labor strikes have all had very important ethnic 
dimensions. These largely class-based conflicts have often had a Protestant-Catholic dimension, or 
some other ethnic dimension that has often been nearly as important in setting capital against labor 
as the income differentials that separted them. 
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The West Virginia mine difficulties of the post-World War I period involved a strong “insider- 
outsider” dichotomy which involved suspicions of damn yankees, and even suspicions of “agitators 
with a foreign ideology.” Marxism in America has had to struggle with the ethnic disadvantage 
that Marx was Jewish and European. Even in Harlan, Bell, Letcher and Pike in the desperate strike 
of the 1930’s which involved the Communist-dominated National Miners’ Union, the “insider- 
outsider” separation was used by both sides, and attacks were made on the “foreign ideology”, the 
interference of “outside missionaries”, and the fact that “un-American conditions” were forced on 
American miners. Even in this perhaps most Marxian of our labor struggles, the ethnic dimension 
was considerable. 
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It has long been observed by scholars that one of the characteristics of the American labor move¬ 
ment has been its very un-Marxian basis: American labor has not been sympathetic to the Socialist 
Party. Most American socialists have been intellectuals, reform-minded Christians or old-line 
Populists. And most successful American labor leaders have approached their jobs in the tradition of 
Samuel Gompers, following his approach of “safe and sane Unionism.” In other words, such a 
labor leader approaches the sale of his commodity - labor - in an essentially business-like way: he 
wants to get as high a price (wages and working conditions) for his commodity as possible. In this 
case, the consumer is management, and he bargains in a market for as good a price as he can get. For 
the most part the American labor movement itself has really not bought the reality of class-struggle. 
Labor accepts the concept of opposition, to be sure. But this is more in the tradition of general 
adversarialism which permeates American law and the general competitiveness that characterizes 
American economic life generally. 

If we return again to our x-y axis above of class-ethnicity factors, we see that according to the 
placement of most of the major conflicts there appears to be a considerably stronger ethnicity- 
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sectionalism quotient than class factors. Though there are those who would argue with this evalua¬ 
tion, most historians would agree with Carl Degler when he suggests: 

Contrary to the Marxists’ assertion, it seems to me that the principal conflicts in American society have 
more often been related to racial and ethnic consciousness than to class consciousness. I suspect...there is 
considerably more evidence available from which to write history of the United States with racial conflict as 
the motive force than with class consciousness and class conflict.” 

It may be that in Europe class-consciousness was the more important factor, but many agree 
with Degler when we look at the American experience. Our supreme struggle, the Civil War, 
seems clearly more ethnic, racial and sectional than based on any sense of class struggle. Charles 
Beard has indeed argued that the Civil War was basically an economic conflict, but between elites 
-between an industrial North and a plantation South. 15 The separate laboring classes, in fact, 
generally supported their respective war efforts, though with the usual grumbling about “a rich 
man’s war and poor man’s fight”. 

Clearly one of the characteristics of life in Appalachia has been conflict. In the period before 1750 
when the area was held by American Indian nations - mostly the Iroquoian Cherokee and the 5 Na¬ 
tion Confederacy centered in New York state - the ethnic division was clearly predominant. The 
Indians fought desperately with Europeans, and racist rationales justified the complete dispossession 
of “savage lands.” Surely there was economic repression, but a class solidarity that transcended 
racial divisions was almost entirely lacking. There were “back country” revolts within the British 
colonies such as Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, the Anti-Rent Movement in New York, and the 
Regulator Movement in the Carolinas. Yet even those inter-British struggles were largely ethnic, 
for different waves of Europeans came to the colonies at different times and occupied different 
regions. The initial migration of south Englishmen established in the American South the country 
gentleman ideal with its plantation system. And this group of Englishmen was very different from 
later waves of border and north-country Englishmen and Scotch-Irish who attempted later to 
realize the yeoman ideal on their frontier farms. In New York, the original Dutch poltroons 
established a feudal system in a land surrounded by small yeoman farmers. Clearly some class- 
consciousness was evident in such struggles, but more apparent was the ethnic and cultural 
separateness that the Scotch-Irish, Germans and others brought with them. 

In that period during which the citizens of Appalachia found it necessary to relate to the new 
United States government in the two generations before the Civil War, the principal conflicts were 
initially with the new federal government. The issue was taxation as seen in the Whiskey 
Rebellion. Though economic issues were predominant, the solidarity of the western country for 
the plight of the rebels was clear. The major responsible spokesman for the Whiskey Rebels, 
however, was the unlikely patrician, Albert Gallatin, graduate of the University of Geneva, owner 
of a princely acreage in western Pennslyvania, and later Secretary of the Treasury and leader of 
American banking. 

The glee with which most Appalachian yeoman fell upon the lands made available by Cherokee 
removal can be explained in largely racist terms, though of course simple greed was important. 
Though the open struggle with the Indians of the Southeast largely had ended by 1825, until 
separate Indian nations were removed from Appalachia, individual acts of blatent violence were fre¬ 
quent. The rationale was clearly ethnic. 

When the Civil War came, many mountaineers were forced into the armies of both sides, most 
against their wills. There is ample evidence of how repressive the drafting policies were considered, 
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and horrendous desertion rates, especially in the Confederate Army, attests to a feeling of the poor 
being made to fight for the rich. 16 Yet the fact that very many of those who were poor and who 
deserted were mountain whites, also demonstrates an ethnic division. The mountaineer was, for the 
most part, an opponent of slavery, and had long been resentful of the over-representation of the 
prosperious, plantation counties and their control of the politics of the slave states. A separatist sen¬ 
timent of mountain counties was a traditional part of the ante-bellum politics in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Concerning the post-Civil War years, many recent scholars have deplored the lack of class- 
consciousness among Appalachians who, because of the lack of class- consciousness, have been in¬ 
creasingly pushed aside in the corporate quest for control of the region’s resources. Ronald D. 
Eller, for example, in his recent Miners, Millhands and Mountaineers, sees the pre-Civil War Ap¬ 
palachian South as “only the quiet back-country of the Old South” which suddenly found itself “a 
new frontier for expanding capitalism.” 17 By 1930 most mountaineers “had become integrated 
within the new industrial system and economically dependent upon it as well” 18 and hopelessly 
caught in “poverty and powerlessness.” Eller suggests that “the failure of modernization in the 
mountains raises the fundamental question of our time’ ’ about corporate greed and regional ineffec¬ 
tiveness. 1 ’ The clear plea is for an Appalachian consciousness based upon the region’s shared lack of 
wealth and power which will right the wrongs brought by corporate exploitation. 

Lewis, Johnson and Askins, Colonialism in Modem America: the Appalachian Case, are much more 
specific than Eller concerning what the sources of Appalachian poverty and powerlessness are. Out¬ 
side corporations have acquired our resources, and we have not developed mechanisms for the con¬ 
trol of our own decisions and to gain back control of these resources. Warren Wright and John 
Gaventa claim that these resources were stolen from us. 20 Mike Clark, Jim Branscome and Don 
Askins suggest a kind of education/literaray/media conspiracy to develop Appalachian institutions, 
literary heroes and entertainment stereotypes which are basically fraudulant, and have created 
debilitating arrangements which prevent the proper consciousness. 21 According to the Lewis, 
Johnson and Askins studies, governmental programs have also been counterproductive in Ap¬ 
palachia. Thus, the best solution to the region’s problems seems to be for scholarworkers to suggest 
new models of social science analysis that will enable us to work out a more equitable arrangement 
for Appalachia’s citizens. Dennis Lindbert sees us presently as a “colony within a colony,” and 
David Walls develops his “Internal Perifory Model” to account for some of the difficulties of a 
simplistic Lenninist analysis. Tom Plaut reminds us, finally, that there are deep cultural assump¬ 
tions that separate Appalachian America from exploitive, corporate America, and that these two 
communities of English-speaking peoples still do not understand one another. 22 

It is exemplary that so many have been drawn into Appalachian studies from a burning desire to 
do something about the region’s poverty and powerlessness. Most of our finest recent scholarship, 
in fact, has been clearly action-oriented, instrumentalist research, and most of it sees the Ap¬ 
palachian problem as a lack of class awareness. 23 Yet the over-dependence on a too-simplistic class 
analysis does both mature scholarship and the region itself a disservice. If our call to action takes 
precedence over our attempt to understand a historical situation, we can be led into serious 
misunderstandings and serious misapplication of energies. Howard Zinn, because of his hatred for 
slavery and segregation, once said that he would not “tangle with cause, because once you 
acknowledge cause as the core of the problem, you have built something into it that not only baffles 
people, but, worse, immobilizes them.” 24 Terrible though we can agree Jim Crow segregation 
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was, not to tangle with the ambiguities of historical events merely divides and dilutes the whole ef¬ 
fort of understanding and improvement. Though ideology and myth can be great mobilizers, if 
they are built upon serious error, they can be counterproductive if not actually harmful. Serious 
scholarship needs to be as honest and as holistic as possible in order to guard against its abuse by 
either left or right-leaning politicians. Action-oriented scholarship can lead us into serious errors, as 
can apologetic court history. 

So let us listen to one another carefully, those of us who study the Appalachian experience 
seriously. Rather than joining in the ideological debate of mainline “Progressive scholarship”, let 
us grant then that, in Appalachia at least, class or economic divisions have been mixed with ethnic- 
religious-cultural-racial divisions. It may be that individual clashes need to be considered on their in¬ 
dividual merit. But in Appalachia, ethnic divisions are very real. Race, religion and pure 
chauvinism are not dead, and those differences in perception brought by unequal distribution of 
wealth cannot blur the traditional, ethnic divisions. On the other hand, as real want increases, and a 
prince and pauper economy becomes more and more real, the time may come in Appalachia when 
class issues may be the more significant. 
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“Rings around a Hurt”: 

The Dialectic Structure 
of 

The Mountains Have Come Closer 

John H. Mongle 


No clearer portrait of the contemporary Appalachian experience exists than in Jim Wayne 
Miller’s The Mountains Have Come Closer. This collection of poetry, Miller’s fourth, traces the 
dawn of political consciousness in an Appalachian person who has left the mountains to find success 
in America’s cultural mainstream. The price of this success is the disfranchisement of his culture and 
the dispossession of his homeland. Employing the Hegelian dialectic to structure this journey of 
consciousness, Miller establishes a group of “inciting experiences,” which start the collection’s per¬ 
sona on a series of transformations to emerge as the Brier, Miller’s culturally attuned, politically 
aware contemporary Appalachian. 

“It’s almost like the thesis coming from the past and all of the culture you’ve inherited, and then you’ve 
got the present demands as the antithesis, and they collide and out of that comes some sort of synthesis. 

This is what I’m trying to do individually, and then I’m trying to make it more broadly applicable in The 
Mountains Have Come Closer in that I live in two worlds individually in the same way I think most of the 
people in the region live in these two worlds. We live among the vestiges of a traditional culture and then 
we have the modern, contemporary world all about us. And these things mix.” 1 

The collection opens with a group of poems which Jerry Williamson, editor of The Mountains 
Have Come Closer, describes as an “absurdist vision of fragmentation” caused by “being severed 
from one’s roots and the sense of self that those roots—only—can bestow.” This condition, por¬ 
trayed throughout part one, “In the American Funhouse,” makes the “need for rebirth a very 
compelling psychological fact .” 2 This image is vivid in the opening poem, “Saturday Morning.” 
The speaker awakes to find that his house, the mainstream symbol of stability, is loose from its 
foundation and “plowing” through a “moderate green sea.” Disillusionment and fragmentation 
are created not only because a house is an object supposedly firmly set on its foundation, but also 
because the location is “seven hundred miles inland.” “Nothing else has changed,” but order no 
longer exists. “Every room is a non-stop show.” The speaker’s entire life is in upheaval. “Bells 
ring, whistles blow, glass breaks, timbers shatter.” There is “yearning” which fogs windows and 
there is anxiety which causes “the palm of a catcher’s mitt” to “break into a sweat.” By turning 
into a nervous cat in the precarious situation of “trying to back down a tree,” the speaker escapes 
the “whines” and the “hum and drone” of the household machinery that haunts him. The speaker 
sees himself as a “hammer” to be driven, a “twenty dollar bill” to be spent, and, finally, as a 
“suitcase” he knows “someone else will live a life out of when we arrive.” 
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“Getting Together” is about “old friends,” splinters of the speaker’s own fragmented mind. 
These fragments gather “suddenly” after being “separated years back...lost in the American 
Funhouse.” The funhouse “walls are angled mirrors multiplying us many times over” and reveal¬ 
ing the dialectic. The multiplying effort of the mirrors createstwo images for each of the “old 
friends.” The thesis is “the friend he knew.” The antithesis is the “one this friend has become.” 
Standing “shyly” in the background of this scene, “like an unacknowledged companion” and as 
yet “unseen by our friends,” is the synthesis, “the person we know we are.” These fragmented 
images of the funhouse make the speaker feel the “force of tradition and the past” confronting 
“the situation of the present time,” but they do not resolve the conflict. The solution to this 
dilemma is shown to be within the capacity of the speaker because “the person we know we are” is 
a “companion,” but an “unseen,” “unacknowledged” one. The resolution cannot come while 
the speaker is “lost in the American Funhouse” because “we hold back all but the little horrors.” 
To achieve the higher truth promised by employing the dialectic as a structural device, everything, 
not just “the little horrors,” must be exposed to scrutiny. 

The first and last lines of the first stanza of “Getting Together” end with the refrain 
“laughter.’. “Suddenly old friends are in the house. Laughter...unseen by our friends, stands the 
person we know we are. Laughter.” The repetition of “laughter” establishes an eerie cadence that 
dominates the poem. A gathering of “old friends” is expected to be a light, festive occasion. But 
there is nothing light about the gathering. The images are distorted; the “old friends” are 
disoriented. The “laughter” is ironic. Miller repeats it again in the last line, but the “laughter” 
here is a raucous scoff, not an empty chuckle. The speaker realizes “I have forgotten parts of 
myself.” The parts he has forgotten are his roots, his “sense of self.” This is the “someone who 
holds out a hand” that he tries “to hold out a hand to.” This is the “unacknowledged 
companion” present, but just out of reach. 

In “Certain Dreams,” the speaker is nearing the end of what Williamson calls his “psychic 
rope.” In “Saturday Morning,” the persona “woke to waves crashing beneath the bedroom win¬ 
dow.” The disturbing images are now visiting the speaker in his sleep. They are “dreams that 
make you wonder.” These dreams are as startling as “whistling and fumbling with my keys...I’d 
open the door onto the solid rump of a horse quartered in my fourth-floor office.” The speaker is 
being shaken from the numbness of life in the funhouse. The unfamiliar is beginning to appear in 
familiar places “as if you were troutfishing back on Little Snowbird...and looked up and there...lay 
an alligator sunning on a rock.” 

“Certain Dreams” signals that the rebirth necessary for synthesis is imminent, but there must be 
death before there can be rebirth. “With children and foxhounds” the speaker of “I Share” 
possesses “a way of sizing up how a situation smells.” Death is the prevailing image in this poem; 
death is the way every “situation smells.” A cough echoes in a hall and blooms “like sprays of 
funeral flowers.” The speaker feels compelled “to express sympathy to the bereaved family” at 
“commencements.” He wants “to step out of the church and head for the gravesite” after a wed¬ 
ding. The speaker is so preoccupied with his own demise that he sees death in every situation. 

He fears being caught with “my overcoat buttoned to my jacket,—of standing in a drizzly 
parking lot.” The next image is even more disconcerting. The speaker sits disoriented in the pre¬ 
sent, “but quite lucid about the girl who sat beside me at eighth-grade graduation.” Once again, 
he is “fumbling with my keys” as he did in “Certain Dreams,” not to find a “horse quartered 
in my fourth floor office,” but a “horsehair hanging on a barbed-wire fence in a mountain 
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pasture.” He is escaping the cars, including the one in which he is sitting, and asphalt by imagining 
the “lanterns of night fishermen bob in waterbeads standing on a car,” the girl in eighth-grade 
graduation, and the mountain pasture. With “I Share” Miller is reinforcing the thesis and an¬ 
tithesis, preparing the reader for the death dream in “Going South” and the emergence of the 
“Brier.” 

“Going South” opens with a mocking apology “to have so private a thing happen in public.” 
The “breach of decorum” in the impersonal, urban world of the “American Funhouse” is the 
speaker’s death. The impact of this event on the outside world is “one stalled car, one lane of traffic 
backed up.” This event is spectacular enough to make the ten o’clock news only because it is a 
“breach of decorum,” only because “so private a thing happen(ed) in public.” The “eyewitness 
who discovered the truth” refers to the realization that a spiritual transformation is the only way to 
escape the funhouse of concrete and asphalt. But this realization is fleeting, fading into a commer¬ 
cial. The “newsprint will disappear like sooty snow. Traffic will flow smoothly once again.” The 
passing leaves no mark on the American Funhouse. “Journalists with their noses into news” have 
documented the snarled traffic and the ambulance crew’s removal of the body “slumped over the 
wheel,” but they have missed “the only story worth telling.” Just as the “black river of birds 
turned slowly and flowed south,” the omnipresent “1” of part one turns to the mountains and his 
lost heritage. With this symbolic death and rejection of America’s cultural mainstream, the process 
of transformation in part two, “You Must Be Bom Again,” unfolds. The speaker in part one has 
been taken to what Williamson calls “the end of the psychic rope.” Miller’s Hegelian scheme is 
vigorously at work in part two as the Brier is confronted with painful memories of the funhouse, 
his sentimental notions about the past, and the political realities of the modern day mountains. 

The pathos created for the disfranchised speaker of “In the American Funhouse” is relieved in 
part two with the introduction of the Brier in a riddle. “Brier Riddle” is a playful enigma whose 
true solution may not be applicable to the transformation of the persona. However, its image of a 
frog being kissed by “a lost girl” into “a handsome prince” does serve as a comic transition from 
the “I” persona in part one to the “he” persona in sections two and three. This frivolity is short¬ 
lived though as the next poem, “No Name,” points out. 

The speaker has “stopped being able to say ‘I’ ” and will not use the pronoun again until the 
final poem, “Brier Sermon.” This inability to say “I” is accompanied by the loss of “the gift of 
idle talk” and an impatience of the words of others “that rose like bubbles from the mouths of 
pretty goldfish.” Ironically, this first step in the speaker’s metamorphosis is an “impediment of 
speech,” which Miller likens to a stroke that has “frozen his face.” “No Name” is also a harbinger 
of the painful confrontations of past and present the Brier will undergo throughout part two of the 
collection. He “must swim against a current or else panic, crowd, suffocate, and die.” 

This swimming “against a current” is spelled out in “Turn Your Radio On” when the Brier 
cannot “hear his own thoughts in the city that never slept...his thoughts rose and fell in a storm of 
static.” The first evidence that a transformation is occurring is seen in the line: “Asleep or waking, 
he tried to keep a sense of direction south.” In “Going South,” he, like the “black river of birds,” 
“flowed south,” and now he “tried to keep a sense of direction south.” In his dreams “he never 
drifted home before he woke,” but images come to him “all the way from the mountains.” These 
are less disturbing than those seen in the first section of the book. Fragmentation and death were 
the subjects of the dreams recorded “In the American Funhouse,” but these images were shed 
when the speaker embarked on his spiritual journey back to the mountains. In “Turn Your Radio 
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On,” the old man and the grandmother who visit the Brier urge him to take his place and to come 
to terms with “the friend he knew” and “the friend he has become” so he can be the person he 
knows he is. 

In “Chopping Wood,” the Brier’s nerves, tormented by the idling traffic’s fumes and “smoke- 
filled meetings,” are numbed by chopping wood, and “pain goes to sleep as night falls over any 
small farm of flesh.” With this line, the Brier is saying that he has come to see Appalachia’s disfran¬ 
chised sons and daughters in the same way as he sees the region’s small family farms disappearing 
from the mountain landscape. But this reveling in the virtues of “hard labor” does not last long. 
The Brier’s hands betray his ideals by “foraging for magazines, sniffling about pockets for cigaret¬ 
tes,” and “turning on television sets when he wasn’t looking” in “His Hands.” Despite this tug- 
of-war between the old self and the self undergoing transformation, the Brier, as the river in 
“Winter Days,” is “sure of where it (he) was going, in no hurry.” 

This does not imply, however, that the Brier will give up everything from his recent past to 
totally embrace the world of his grandparents or that of his youth. The Brier’s persona is at once 
both tainted and enhanced by the disorientation of the funhouse. As he will later preach in “Brier 
Sermon,” “you don’t have to think ridge-to-ridge the way they did. You can think ocean-to- 
ocean.” This complexity of being able to experience the “ridge-to-ridge” world along with the 
“ocean-to-ocean” world is the brilliance of the Brier persona. Williamson describes him as 

“...the hillbilly come home, one of those middle-class Hazard students who found success outside the 
mountains but who found fragmentation and political alienation, too. He has come home now, or is in the 
process of coming home, half angry at himself for being such a fool, for allowing himself to be severed from 
the roots that count; he is angry, too, at the forces that made being a hillbilly such a shameful thing. The 
designation “Brier,” like “hillbilly,” is a term of derision, especially in Northern industrial centers where 
so many of the mountain migrants have congregated over the last 30 or 40 years. But Miller’s Brier em¬ 
braces that derisive name definitely and inhabits it.”’ 

Once the Brier returns to the mountains his feelings about the place are mixed. The mixture of 
thoughts going on in the Brier’s mind are evident in “Brier Visions.” “His mind became a plow- 
point digging in” in the first vision. When his thoughts strike obstacles, “a snag, a rock or root,” 
the “bright point” raises above the surface, but “then dove deep again to his gee and haw.” The 
Brier’s mind is becoming disciplined like an old draw horse with his strength pitted against the task 
of turning rocky mountain soil. With this “dipping in” that is “turning a furrow in his brow,” 
the Brier finds hope. “His mind, when he took hope, turned sunlight slanting down through 
leafless trees,” the speaker says in the second vision. The third and fourth visions are not as pleasant 
as the images of hard work and “redbuds blooming” in the first two. The Brier’s mind flies “black 
as a crow” over strip mines “where muddy water heaving rose and fell” in the third vision. There 
are no longer “redbuds blooming.” The muddy river is “red froth and foam, bubbles of blood in 
the mouth of a gutshot deer.” 

The final vision of the quartet describes parts of the “American Funhouse” that have been 
transported to Appalachia “like floodwaters rising in the night, radio waves moved up the moun¬ 
tain valleys.” Along with the hillbilly music shows from Nashville and Wheeling, the Lowell 
Thomas and Edward R. Murrow reports, the radio waves have carried with them “a rising music” 
of consumerism. Appalachia’s people become like “trees cut loose by singing saws,” taken in by 
the “receding suck of sung commercials,” causing them to drift, “floated like rafted logs toward 
the mainstream.” 
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In “Brier Visions” the Brier finds the mountains themselves have changed. They are wounded 
and bleeding like a “gutshot deer.” A similar revelation is found in “Down Home.” In this poem 
it’s the Brier’s feelings that “he kept meeting...like old schoolmates, faces whose names he’d 
forgot.” Other feelings “he could enter again only as a stranger might a house he’d once lived in.” 
These old responses have changed like “a once-green pasture field grown up in pines too thick ever 
to enter again.” The realization is poignant not because he has just discovered it, but because final¬ 
ly, “he had to admit it: he didn’t live here any longer.” At the end of “In the American 
Funhouse,” the speaker of the poems had to go through a symbolic death and “flow south” in 
order to re-emerge as the Brier in “You Must Be Born Again.” In “Turn Your Radio On” the 
Brier tried to “keep a sense of direction south” only to find out in “Down Home” that “he was 
settled in a suburb north of himself.” 

The idea of the thesis and antithesis which Miller described has dawned in the Brier’s conscious. 
He has answered the call of the traditional culture only to find that it is lost to him. He can draw 
from it and build on it, as he does in “Restoring an Old Farmhouse,” but he can’t escape to it. 
“He kept coming here,” to the “country feelings, settled and gray.” He must restore the far¬ 
mhouse into something more serviceable. Each old “warped, split board” must be pulled to find 
another “just as old but seasoned and straight.” The Brier must occupy himself “dismantling these 
country feelings” just as he had to experience “certain dreams” to escape the “American 
Funhouse.” This “tearing down, building up again from what was salvaged” of the past is crucial 
to attaining the higher truth Miller has promised by using the Hegelian dialectic in this collection. 
The line “a coming shape, a new room and view, rose from old flooring” is the first sign that the 
Brier will synthesize his past and present, that he, like“fresh sawdust,” will be “spumed yellow as 
sunlight from old timber” in “Brier Sermon.” 

To achieve the dialectic synthesis, the Brier must become political. He cannot, having escaped 
the American Funhouse, hope to come to terms with his past and the sociological factors that 
disfranchised him from it without becoming political any more than he could hope to live in the old 
farmhouse without restoring it. “Set Apart” is the first poem in the collection that deals with the 
Brier’s emerging political consciousness. The “gutshot deer” metaphor in “Brier Visions” is a 
symbol of the violence that has shaped the region and will shape the Brier. 

The poem follows two about death, "He Remembers His Mother,” and “Bird in the House,” 
which create the grief, loss, and separation that make the Brier’s mind fly “black as a crow” in 
“Brier Visions.” In “Set Apart,” the Brier carries a grudge, “pearl-handled...snub-nosed, heavy, 
holstered close to his heart.” The whines, hums, and drones of household machinery the “I” 
found so distracting in “Saturday Morning” are now the sounds of his own mind driven “so hard 
it sang like wheels rolling high over gaps and gorges on trestles of determination.” “His black 
thoughts” are now “hunched over entrails like buzzards eating carrion on the road.” These are the 
sounds and sights along the road of America’s mainstream that the Brier was escaping as he “drove 
toward the mountains and the self he would become.” “Set Apart” is a stark contrast to “Winter 
Days,” a poem of pleasant pastoral images of the mountains to which the Brier has recently return¬ 
ed. This earlier poem is idyllic; it is an expression of the Brier’s happiness of having escaped the 
funhouse. However, this state of mind is no longer available to the Brier because his mind has 
“flown black as a crow.” It has been driven “so hard it sang,” because the Brier has realized that 
neither he nor the mountains are untouched by the mainstream. They both have “floated like rafted 
logs toward” it. The final lines of “Set Apart” again point to the synthesis that will blossom in 
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“Brier Sermon ” once the transformation is complete. The Brier has been disillusioned throughout 
“You Must Be Born Again.” Dreams of the funhouse still haunt him and almost everywhere he 
turns he finds that the worst parts of modernity have arrived in the mountains. These realities have 
created the anger embodied in the violent images of “Set Apart.” The anger here must be read as 
political because the Brier still “drove toward mountains, and a self he would become.” He will 
stand an “old man in faded demin, gray as a weathered barn, a fencepost at field’s edge—until he 
moved” because part of his transformation is politicization. 

This theme is re-enforced in “Every Leaf A Mirror.” Williamson says, in correspondence with 
the poet, the Brier “succeeds in getting himself all the way back...succeeds in entering a kind of 
collective racial identity.” In this poem, the first stanza speaks of raising corn in "mountain fields” 
and “tobacco in branchback bottom patches.” Tending of the “little garden ground” was left “to 
his wife and younguns.” “In slack time” he would “work a spell in timber—stay gone till it pleas¬ 
ed him to come home again.” These are all images of the past, the things the Brier had hoped to 
return to, but found missing. Instead, he has found that “radio shows sang out of junked cars roll¬ 
ed over on their sides along the creek.” He cannot escape the “time ticking.” He hears it “even in 
the woods.” His face was reflected in “every leaf...among smokestacks, billboards, shopping 
centers, mills,and vacation cottages hanging like a mirage along the ridgetops.” Time has not only 
caught up with the region and its people, it has “swept past roaring like a tractor-trailer” leaving 
them “in a wake of fumes.” Continuing with the argument that the Brier has entered a “collective 
racial identity” in “Every Leaf A Mirror,” Williamson says the consciousness here is “in full cry, 
full pain.” 

The hopelessness and despair revealed in “Every Leaf A Mirror” create a climate for the Brier’s 
conversion. This comes in the next poem, “Born Again.” “His memory clouded like a muddy spr¬ 
ing,” at times leaves him helpless in his search for the past. “He could find no more than traces, 
scattered signs, as if no more remained of that lived time.” This condition is temporary and fleeting 
though. He could sometimes “see some long lost day as plainly as if it were a shing quarter.” This 
is the Brier’s conversion. 

His memory lived, died, and lived again. 

Each re-birth restoring him to himself, saying: 

You must be born again 
and again 
and again. 

The transformation which began after the death dream, “Going South,” is now complete as 
seen in “Long View,” the final poem in “You Must Be Born Again.” Here, the Brier is 
“shooting down the highway at seventy miles an hour” leaving the roadside scenery “in blurred 
panic, receding...like falling screams.” The synthesis is completed because “his heart” has been 
transformed. In his heart the Brier carries the essence of his culture, that “herd of graceful beasts 
still undiscovered and unnamed.” This essence is “still undiscovered and unnamed” because it is 
buried “so deep” inside the mountains, the culture, and the people. This state of mind is further 
expounded in “Harvest,” the first poem in “Brier Sermon.” The metaphor here is “songs 
landlocked two hundred years” that “held all past time green...and made all love and death and 
sorrow sweet.” Those songs like cultural consciousness are “what was lightest” because they 
could be carried in the Brier’s head or in his heart, which “paced itself by those Kentucky knobs” 
in “Long View.” The distortion and fragmentation of the funhouse still lingers in the Brier’s 
memory. The commercialization and the strip mining are still in the mountains. These are still 
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issues for the Brier, but he now feels compelled by his political awakening to address them. They no 
longer threaten his being because he has re-attained the “only roots that matter.” The en¬ 
tanglements of the mainstream pitted against the sentimental memories “of that time lived” are the 
“heaviness always left behind to perish, to topple like a stone chimney.” 

The poems in “Brier Sermon” have a distinct political tone. In “The Brier Losing Touch with 
His Traditions,” the chairmaker is forced to give up “wearing a flowered sport shirt and drip-dry 
pants” in public because they do not fit the mountain craftsman stereotype. Without the 
stereotype, people are no longer interested in buying his chairs. Bitter irony is at work in the poem 
when the Brier is interviewed by magazines and has to “get rid of them before suppertime” so he 
can dress as he pleases, “open a can of beer and watch the six-thirty news on tv.” The people who 
buy his chairs ridicule mountain people, call them briers and hillbillies, but they have no use for a 
chair built by a man who is “clean-shaven” and uses “power tools.” 

A similar tone is present in “He Sings Ballads” and “The Brier Reviewing Novels.” The 
“scholars” and mainstream America “marvel” at the Brier when he sings the old songs down on 
the “homeplace in Madison.” But singing “the Country songs right off the jukebox” in an 
Asheville bar after a day’s labor “as a gardener at some fine houses” makes his “neck turn red” and 
he becomes a character in “five hundred third-rate novels.” “The Brier Reviews Novels” addresses 
stereotyping in a more general way. Miller is talking about those “five hundred third-rate novels” 
here. The Brier finds himself “jerked along” in these books about the mountains that “made 
clowns of kings and dignitaries.” He sees himself in all of the literary cliches of the mountaineer, 
“moonshiner, feudist, speaking Elizabethian English.” The readers of such books are the “comfor¬ 
table people,” those well heeled enough to hold title to a second home in the mountains. When 
these people go to sun themselves at the beaches they take nothing of the mountain culture with 
them except the stereotypes and the cliches—the “drowsy episodes of wittys, mountain maids, 
granny women.” 

The Mountains Have Come Closer ends with “Brier Sermon—‘You Must Be Born Again,’ ” a 
narrative poem representing the culmination of the transformation that has been occurring 
throughout the collection. Miller says “the format of this poem is that this is a mountain preacher 
in a mountain town and he’s using the rhetorical devices that were familiar to what we would call 
fundamentalist religions.” 5 These devices include rhetorical questions, first and third person anec¬ 
dotes, and direct indictments of the congregation coupled with the solution of salvation and the 
threat of the fate that awaits them if they reject the offer of salvation. Just as a farmer or a miner 
might receive the “call” to preach and begin ministering to his home community, the Brier, accor¬ 
ding to Miller, 

“conceives of himself here as nothing apart from these people that he’s just spoken to. He is of them and a 
part of them....This Brier is someone who has grown up out of those people and there is not a thing that he 
can perceive or say that has not already gone on collectively in those people.” 6 

A prose introduction opens the poem and sets the stage for the sermon. It is a Saturday, not a 
Sunday, morning; the message will be secular instead of religious. The Brier takes his place on a 
sidewalk in a mountain town across the street from the “Greenstamp Redemption Store.” By do¬ 
ing so, the Brier has pitted himself in direct opposition to the mainstream commercialization and 
consumerism that has disposessed him from his homeland. As Williamson explains: 

“The Brier—by now something of a revolutionary—preaches his sermon on the street in a mountain town, 
the one place most calculated to find his political and spiritual message uncongenial. He has a good eye for 
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his targets: he sees how the mountain middle class is constantly selling out, compromised by greed and 
seduced by the mercantile blandishments of the very America that makes them ashamed to be hillbillies.” 7 

The Brier tells his audience, “You’ve kept the worst and thrown away the best.” He uses an 
anecdote about mountain “boys with their cars jerked up on a pulley out under a tree somewhere.” 
They are “laying flat on their backs...their hands mucking around in grease and gears.” Bringing 
the analogy home, the Brier tells them “that’s how America’s got you, that’s just the view you 
have of this country.” Acceptance of the Brier’s invitation for salvation does not mean living the 
past. “You can’t, even if you try,” he says. “The past is living in you.” The Brier offers the 
crowd a prayer of salvation in much the same way a preacher would a sinner he was trying to con¬ 
vert. This prayer plays off of the traditional Protestant uttering, “Help us see ourselves as others see 
us.” 

‘‘Buddy, that’s not a prayer we want to pray. 

I believe we ought to pray; 

Lord, help us to see ourselves, 
help us to be ourselves 
from seeing ourselves 
as others see us.” 

Salvation, as the Brier preaches it, is “going back to what you were before without losing what 
you’ve since become.” This is the synthesis Miller promised by using the dialectic structure. “The 
friend he knew” and “the one this friend has become” have merged to allow “the person we know 
we are” to come from the background. This “person we know we are” is no longer the shy, 
“unacknowledged companion.” He has stepped to the forefront and now preaches to those people 
who are, whether or not they realize it, “lost in the American Funhouse.” The “forgotten parts” 
of the Brier are now acknowledged and remembered. All of the horrors of the disfranchisement and 
fragmentation have been exposed and the Brier has moved through them—just as he tells the crowd 
on the street—he has “been through all the books and come out yonside.” The difference in the 
Brier and his congregation is he got “lost in the American Funhouse” by leaving the mountains, 
they are lost “sitting right in the churchhouse.” 

The original ending of “Brier Sermon” establishes a dichotomy of cynicism and innocence in 
the characters of a lawyer, which Miller has acknowledged is Harry Caudill, and a young mountain 
boy: 

‘Why do you waste your breath?’ the lawyer asked. 

‘Because,’ the Brier said, looking past the lawyer. 

‘Wherever we are, a little child is listening.’ ” 8 

In The Mountains Have Come Closer, “Brier Sermon” ends with the Brier blessing an “invisible 
crowd on the sidewalk” and disappearing “behind a motor home.” This revision is more satisfying 
than the original because it allows the verse in the poem to stand on its own without elaborations. 
There will always be cynics and innocents. The majority of the crowd will not heed the message. 
These things are obvious. If reality were any other way, the persona would not have been disfran¬ 
chised. The sermon would not have had to be preached. The Brier is left alone, diserted on the 
street. This is the effect of the new ending, but it should not be construed as a negative implication. 
By the virtue of his spiritual journey and transformation, the Brier has become a visionary, alone 
with his higher truth. This disertion enhances and reinforces the stark truth of the Brier’s message. 
The Brier “is nothing apart from the people he has just spoken to.” They have the potential for a 
similar transformation just as the “I” persona had in “Getting Together.” The crucail difference 
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between the Brier and the crowd is that he was sick of the disfranchisement and disorientation; they 
have not reached this point. When they reach this point, they—like the Brier in the original version 
of “Turn Your Radio On” and like Miller when he sought out Horace Kephart at age 17—will be 
“like a sick dog that knows how to find the herb or grass to make him well.” 9 

With “Brier Sermon,” the journey of consciousness is complete. The persona in the collection 
has been transformed from a mainstream American success who is a “familiar stranger” to himself 
to a state which Williamson terms “psychological and political wholeness.” 10 Attaining this 
wholeness allows the Brier to see the damage done to his homeland by the mainstream that disfran¬ 
chised him as well as the damage he and his fellow Appalachians have done themselves. He is able to 
see the role that the “soft-handed son-of-bitches” in Washington played in the destruction of Ap¬ 
palachian culture as well as those played by him and others who “moved to the cities, moved to 
town and left our spirits in the mountains to live like half-wild dogs around the homeplace.” The 
message is clear: “you can turn loose, you can do it.” 
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“Naked Words That Have No Subtle Meaning”: 
Poetry and Teaching 
in the Writings of Don West 

Michael Henson 

Don West is, by all reports, an opinionated, almost cranky man. I admire these qualities. I 
believe they are eminently useful to anyone who sets out to go against the trends in this country. So 
it is appropriate that this will be an opinionated and cranky paper. My thesis is that Don West, read 
widely among workers but almost totally ignored among academics, is a poet and thinker who 
demands our attention, who has cut a furrow and planted seeds and raised a fine crop of poetry and 
original writing that we would do well to examine before history lets it go to seed or the academic 
franchise builds a McDonald’s on top of it. 

To this effect, I intend to do battle with a straw man. Usually fighting a straw man is a sort of 
intellectual machismo, a subterfuge in which one builds a reputation by fighting ideas that do not 
really exist. Here I believe it is a necessity. 1 think there is a battle to be fought here, but it is not so 
much against any particular critic as it is against a way of thinking. I believe there are critics who 
practice this way of thinking and that their critical silence on Don West is as eloquent as their 
denunciations would be if they bothered to take them up. My assumption is that the typical literary 
critic with access to the journal, and with the power to decide who will be anthologized and who 
will be taught has a judgment of Don West. After all, he’s been around for a long time and he has 
sold thousands of books, and I assume that this judgement runs something like this: Don West, as 
poet and thinker, is a rough equivalent to Rod McKuen and is therefore not worth my time to 
seriously study his work, to critique it, to anthologize it, and to recommend it to others. 

I intend to clear away some of the assumptions which underly this way of thinking and to place 
Don West in his proper context. I will not attempt to make false or inflated claims or to put him in 
a context he does not deserve. Instead, I hope to make a realistic assessment of what he has to offer 
us and what lessons this teacher has for us. 

The first of these assumptions has to do with the proper sources of a poetry and its referents. In 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” an essay that has been a fundamental theoretical document 
for at least two generations of readers and writers, T.S. Eliot argues that 

this historical sense compels a man (sic) to write not merely with his own generation in his bones, but with 
a feeling that the whole of the literature of his own country has a simultaneous existence and composes a 
simultaneous order. 

Hence, “The Wasteland” with its Sanskrit, Dante, and built-in footnotes. Hence, as well, sixty 
years of other wastelands written by univeristy-trained poets. Eliot’s thesis is true as far as it goes, 
but the wording leaves out at least one sex and several continents and races for consideration of the 
literatures “he” needs to carry in those writing bones. It also leaves out, by implication, several 
classes as well. Perhaps this has all been said before, but do we really, considering the training most 
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of us receive as readers and as writers, do we really know what to make of a writer whose literary 
generations come from, say Africa rather than Europe? Or whose English has its roots in a Liver¬ 
pool slum rather than Cambridge? Most of us are not so trained, at least not in our formal educa¬ 
tions. 

The second assumption has to do with the complexity of a poetry, the notion that, before a 
poetry is worthy of our consideration, it must be full of dark referents, complex in structure and 
symbol, and twisting with ambiguity. This is, of course, a part of our literary heritage from Eliot. 
Marge Piercy and Dick Lurie identified at least part of the basis for this notion as lying in the 
“political economy of poetry.” They said, 

Poetry which can support a large critical apparatus (thus keeping, in a minor way, the wheels of the 
economy turning) tends to have at least two properties: either it was written far enough into the past 
(Beowulf) or enough embedded in its own time and place to acquire or excuse an army of companion 
volumes explaining the references and context of the work. Or, the poem must be dense enough in its sym¬ 
bols and language and structure and difficult and ambiguous enough in its meaning to enable a complicated 
system to be erected on or alongside it. 

Poets in the tradition of Eliot who have developed complex ways of saying little have also developed 
such armies of experts to explain and defend them. Accessible poets like West are ignored. This is 
not to equate them. There are things—important things—that Eliot can do that West cannot. But 
that does not justify the imbalance that overrates one type of poet and slights another. 

The tendency therefore is to prefer the writers on whom we can do extensive critical work. It 
justifies our roles as teachers and critics. This tendency has two negative effects. First, it tends to 
leave accessible poets worth the study unnoticed. Second, in terms of modeling for younger writers, 
it tends to discourage accessible and simple writing. How many of us who are university educated 
have the courage to write in a simple and accessible style? Those who do, like West, or, to take the 
example of a younger poet, Lee Howard, run the risk of being ignored. Such poets can virtually 
guarantee that they will never be studied seriously, not so long as there is a Chicago School. 

The final assumption we need to address is that poetry is not supposed to say anything. “A 
poem,” we are told, “should not mean but be.” Everyone knows this is true, just as everyone 
knows, when they’re honest, that every poem has something to say. Eliot, for example, has some 
very clear things to say about the English working class, about religion, and about poetry itself. 
The dishonesty is usually that we tend to attack the poem which carries an uncomfortable truth or 
one we don’t like or a truth so simple and radiant as to deny us the luxury of moral ambiguity. 

Each one of us, if we have been educated in an American college or university, shares in these 
assumptions. I remember, in my own education, how immediately I took to Whitman and to 
Black, and how I had to be “educated” into an appreciation of Eliot. And part of that education we 
all had was learning to feel inferior at not having all those languages and references and also learning 
to consider inferior the poetry which lacks them. As readers and writers of poetry we are not train¬ 
ed or encouraged to look for our sources and models outside those largely white males of the upper 
classes who are sanctioned by history as Eliot defined it. 

Thus, my straw man holds the following assumptions about poetry: that it must be “literary” 
in its sources, complex in structure, and morally ambiguous. The poetry of Don West violates each 
of these sanctions, and is in a sense, a declaration of war on them. So my straw man, with his mind¬ 
set inherited from Eliot, has ignored Don West for the last fifty years. 

Luckily, this racist, sexist, and class and culturally biased mindset is being broken down. This is 
not merely a matter of literary affirmative action, although that is important by itself. Rather it is a 
matter of knowing good poetry. 
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We cannot know good poetry until we take a serious look at it, free of the debilitating notion 
that it cannot be worth our attention unless it is obscure in language and referent. But let’s face it. 
In poetry, there are no rules. There never have been, save that poetry must use a human language to 
embody a human truth. The more powerful the language and the deeper the truth, the greater the 
poem. 

One of the root problems of our time is a debased language and an obscured truth. I maintain 
that one of the values in the work of Don West and one of the lessons he has for younger poets and 
writers is that he has a lifetime of “naked words that have no subtle meaning,” or as he said it in 
“Advice to the Would-Be Poets,” 

Away with pious references 
To patriotism and to prayer, 

As the naked child is bom 
Let the truth lie cold and bare/ 

If there is a thing to tell 
Make it brief and write it plain. 

Words were meant to shed a light, 

Not to cover up again/ 

Therefore, our job is to stop all these complaints against our straw man, and to look, first at the 
context and tradition in which Don West works, and second, to look at what he as a writer has to 
offer us. 

One obvious forefather is Burns, both in the dialect poems with their affirmation of our com¬ 
mon humanity, but also in the simple and musical verse of which each is capable. Compare the lines 
from “Afton Water” 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among the green braes, 

Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

with West’s ‘‘Memphis”: 

Where Mississippi waters 
washed garbage from the street 
death came looking for a man 
and there the twain did meet. 

A sullen Southern dampness 
subdued the bullet whine 
it found the man in Memphis. 

He walked the picket line. 

The Afton and the Mississippi are very different rivers, but there is something of the same 
music, and a kind of clarity which is all too rare. In both poems, there is not one word out of place 
nor a word too many. 

The source in Whitman is obvious. We do not see in West the long line, the mysticism, or the 
never-ending catalogue. But we do see the same enthusiasm for the common person, the same in¬ 
sistence that we are all part of the same struggle for a greater and more collective consciousness, the 
same commitment to democracy, and the same attack on racism and prejudice. 

Yet another obvious source for the poetry of Don West is in didactic folk poetry, both printed 
and unprinted. These poems are written to preach, teach, and encourage and they appear in local 
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newspapers, union newsletters, leaflets, pamphlets, and songs. Each week, look in the obituary sec¬ 
tion of the weekly paper of any mountain county and you will find samples of this form of popular 
verse. “The Dream of the Miner’s Child,” which was first published in a nineteenth century issue 
of The Mineworkers Journal is one good example of this verse. These poems make no pretense to be 
eternal art. They are universal, in the sense that they mean to teach. Like quilts, they are often 
socially produced, and they decorate the lives of the people who share them, but they are created 
primarily for use. We have gotten not of the notion of a poetry for use and have learned to despise 
it, but the truth is that art for art’s sake as it has been taught most of us is a bill of goods. West 
makes no bones about his conscious break with this tradition. When asked once about the “educa¬ 
tional objective” of his poetry, he replied, 

My poetry is very simple, very clear. I make no effort to be abstract or hard to understand. I feel that the 
responsibility of a poet is to try to "sensitize" his time and place, his people to the hurt and the hope and 
problems, the wrongs, the evils and the aspirations of plain ordinary common people. I feel that this is the 
poet’s responsibility... 

We have been taught to disparage the teaching aspect of poetry. Yet teaching through poetry 
and in poetry has a long tradition. Pope, as just one example, believed strongly in the teaching 
aspect of poetry. In fact, the notion that poetry does not teach is the more recent and radical notion. 

In poetry and the art of poetry, there are, I believe, three kinds of teachers, each of them useful 
in a different way. The first is the teacher of rote learning, such as reading and the multiplication 
tables or automechanics or accounting or that tedious list of presidents of the United States. A good 
example is the first grade teacher each of us had. The second sort of teacher does not merely pass on 
skills and facts, but leads us to new ways of thinking. We see this dramatized in the Dialogues of 
Plato. We also see it in Engels in his very lucid writings on dialectics, Bly in recent poetry, or, if 
she taught us to trust ourselves and to open our imaginations, that same first grade teacher. The 
third teaches the basic truths which, in any society built on injustice and therefore on lies, are con¬ 
tinually denied, mystified, or disputed. These truths must constantly be rescued from obscurity. 
The method is simple. Jesus was a master of this teacher, as were, in the novel, Tolstoy, and in 
poetry, Whitman. In our day and in our nation, Don West is one of the few such teachers we have. 
Listen: 

The people know more than they tell—always. 

The people know they don’t have to live in misery 
forever, that they belong to each other, that they 
belong together... 

or 

Unity is an axe... 

The axe of wisdom— 

Sharpened in the University 
of Toil and Hunger. 

It’s a mighty weapon 
In the hands of croppers 
and workers. 

It chops down fruitless trees. 

It is like a keen scythe 
Mowing down greed 
And exploitation. 

It’s a sledgehammer 
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Battering at the shackles 
That bind men. 

It is poetry and song 
On the lips of those 
who have long been silent... 

It might be objected that such a poem is something of a sledge hammer itself, that it lacks the 
subtlety, and ambiguity, and verbal play that characterize what we consider to be modern verse. Of 
course, this is all true, but it misses the point. West is deliberately avoiding subtlety, ambiguity, 
and verbal play. Clarity, simplicity, and repetition are the tools of a teacher. But there is a profound 
difference between such simplicity and simple-mindedness. Florence Reece’s question “Which side 
are you on?” is an example of profound simplicity, for in such matters there are only two sides. 
Ambiguity, as it is explored by a poet like Robert Lowell, is a way of opening up the world to us. 
In other hands, and in certain situations, ambiguity obscures the world. For example, ambiguity in 
the hands of the Fugitive Poets obscures the reality of social relations in the South. What, exactly, 
is subtle about pellegra? Or a lynching? West’s intention is not to explore subtlety where none ex¬ 
ists or to obscure blatant social truths. His plan is to teach. 

This poem, “Unity Is An Axe,” is a good example of West’s didactic verse. It contains, in 
brief, several of the themes and motifs found in West’s work. First, it is addressed to Kim Mulkey, 
West’s own grandfather and an archetypal symbol in West’s verse for the poor white Appalachian 
farmer who struggles against his own poverty and who passes down his humane values to his 
children and to their children. The poem itself is an attack on racism that obscures the real relations 
between Black and White. 

Forget your skin 
Is black or white. 

Pull back the scales 
That hide you 
From the future/ 

Unity, the axe, cuts through the lies and obscurities that keep us from a better future. This 
lesson is learned in the “University” of poverty, and this lesson is available to anyone who removes 
the scales from his or her eyes. Those who graduate from this university end their silence. They 
speak out, presumably, with the same clarity and force that this poem demonstrates and en¬ 
courages. Unity, an end to the silence of the oppressed, the force of common speech, the dignity of 
labor, and a vision of a better life possible from the struggle are all touched on in this poem. 
Wipe your eyes, Kim. Look/ 

She waits to greet you. 

Shake her hand. 

Don’t mind the dung on your own— 

She likes them oil-smeared. 

Look up, Kim, greet the Future, 

Give her your hand/ 

The symbols here are obvious. They are borrowed from the Bible, farm life, and the staples of 
political rhetoric. We have a personified Future which greets the liberated workers and croppers. 
There is some confusion as to antecedents, whether we are greeting Unity or the Future, but this is 
unimportant and in no way obscures the message. The poem is utterly opaque. There is nothing 
hidden in the verbal interstices. There is nothing startling here in image, thought, or form. And yet 
the poem strikes me as deeply felt and competent. Why? I think because West sets clear goals for 
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himself in the poem and does what he needs to do. He has a truth, which is not a new or original 
truth, but it is an utterly necessary truth. And he has a language for that truth, which is simple and 
suitable for the job at hand. He is a teacher, not an innovator. “I have no desire to be different,” he 
once told an interviewer, ‘‘in any way that does not make a difference.” What does make a dif¬ 
ference is his persistence, clarity, and commitment. 

Almost alone among his generation of Southern poets (one thinks also of John Beecher, another 
ignored poet) West raised these issues of class and race oppression. It is instructive to remember 
that, like the Fugitive Poets, Don West is also a graduate of Vanderbilt, although of a later period. 
The Fugitives, it will be remembered, were a widely respected school of modernist poets centered 
in Nashville. Their response to the crassness of Southern culture was to take flight in regionalism, 
traditionalism, and classicism. They were dutiful sons of Eliot and had read “Tradition and the In¬ 
dividual Talent.” From that standpoint, they could write of a South of gentility and culture that, if 
it ever existed in any form, existed to mask genuinely brutal social relations based on slavery, land¬ 
grabbing, and poverty. Only rarely, as in Allen Tate’s “The Swimmers,” do they even 
acknowledge social relations as they really are. Thus, John Crowe Ransom could write of the 
South, in “Old Mansion,” 

Emphatically, the old house crumbled; the ruins 
Would litter, as already the leaves, this petted sward; 

And no annalist went in to the lord or the peons; 

The antiquary would finger the bits of shard 

and so on. 

Compare the gentle irony of this piece to West’s “Bill Dalton’s Wife,” 

His shore was painful 
The way Bill Dalton’s wife 
Lay up thar on Bull Creek 
An’ suffered out her life. 

The granny women from 
Over on Wolf Creek’s head 
Come to tend the labor 
An’ thar found Lizzy dead. 

The babe was crossed, Bill said. 

The doctor wouldn’t come— 

Bill was powerfully in debt 
An’ couldn’t pay the sum. 

I would like to ask my straw man why the Ransom poem, and not “Bill Dalton’s Wife’’ is the 
poem which is anthologized, taught, and held up as a model for younger writers. Is it really because 
of that gently irony, that careful rhythm? Or is it because of the racist lie that Ransom so delicately 
tells? 

“Bill Dalton’s Wife” is just one of West’s earlier poems in dialect, and one of his more suc¬ 
cessful. It has all the strengths of its simplicity, and again, we do not have a word out of place or a 
word too many. By placing such an elegy, with its simple dignity, in dialect, West is also making a 
statement about the dignity of the Appalachian poor. In later poems, he makes this lesson more ex¬ 
plicit, as he does in his ground-breaking essays on Appalachian history and culture. 

There is much more that could be said about the poetry of Don West. We could look, for ex¬ 
ample, at the many bardic, prophetic poems that denounce the present social system and offer a vi- 
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sion of the new, or the poems of historical sweep that cover generations of Appalachian history in a 
few lines. And we could look at the flaws and weaknesses in the poems, the flat prosaic language 
that sneaks in, his tendency to try to do too much. But we have said enough. My point is that Don 
West deserves the attention of critics and anthologists and that he has something to offer younger 
poets as a model. There are now a number of Appalachian poets who are working in region or class- 
identified modes, with a striving toward clarity, simplicity, and accessibility. They are working the 
same ground with new tools, and they can raise a different crop. But it was Don West who first 
plowed that field, who first showed that it could be done. 
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Mary Lee Settle’s Transmontane Society 

Nancy Carol Joyner 


Mary Lee Settle, native of Charleston, West Virginia, author of O Beulah Land , nine other 
novels, one autobiographical work, one historical study, uncounted short pieces of fiction and jour¬ 
nal articles, winner of the National Book Award in 1978 for Blood Tie , a novel set in contemporary 
Turkey, is unquestionably one of the most significant Appalachian writers working today. I suspect 
that most of you are familiar with her name and few of you have read much of her work. That cer¬ 
tainly was my situation until this year, when I was asked to write an article about her for a collec¬ 
tion about contemporary southern women writers. Having set out to read as much as I could by 
and about Mary Lee Settle, I discovered a lot: principally that she has written more substantial, 
highly wrought novels than I imagined when I agreed to do this project, and that the critical atten¬ 
tion to her is downright weird. On the one hand she has received laudatory reviews with each novel 
she has published since her serious writing career began in 1954, and on the other hand what little 
scholarship there has been about her—and there has been precious little—has about it an air of ir- 
rascibility. 

George Garrett, one of her few champions, is irrascible that she has not received her due atten¬ 
tion by critics and reviewers. He has said that when she won the National Book Award in 1978 the 
Press seemed to be embarrassed by it, since its members generally had not read the book and so had 
nothing to say. 1 Last July with the publication of The Killing Ground she made the New York Times 
Book Review’s front page, where Aaron Latham goes on record as saying that since he had noticed 
her powers diminishing in the last °& years, he feared that this book would be “a stripped 
mine,” but discovers after he gets in the middle of the book that it does contain ore worth mining 
after all. 2 His conclusion is that Settle should go back over the five novels, remove the slag from 
them, and compress them all into a single work. That view is especially ironic in light of facts 
which Latham appears to have overlooked, that The Killing Ground is a revision of Fight Night on a 
Sweet Saturday and is double the length of the previous volume. Even the laudatory reviews are 
tempered by complaints about her prolixity, her confusing plethora of characters, her unwarranted 
shifting point of view, her too conventional treatment of her theme, her too unorthodox treatment 
of it, etc. The one serious critical article that I have found, which appeared in the Appalachian Jour¬ 
nal in the Autumn, 1982, issue, is perceptive, well-written, and irrascible. In his article on the 
Beulah Quintet, William J. Schafer offers at the outset his opinion that Settle is “an ambitious, ac¬ 
complished, and impressive writer of fiction and reportage.” 3 He then goes on to complain about 
her elliptical, fragmentary structure (like that of Forster but not so successful as his), her use of the 
little man rather than important historical figures in writing about historical events, (like that of 
Crane but no so comprehendable as his), and her tangential approach to history (like that of Tolstoy 
but not, you guessed it, as successful as his). After he holds her work up to compare it with that of 
past giants of the genre, he then goes on to mention, in one of the most insightful pieces of 
criticism I have read, her methods for achieving continuity in writing a five-volume series that 
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covers a time span of over 300 years. This conclusion is that in the last analysis Mary Lee Settle lacks 
a broad, panoramic view of history. 

I agree with Professor Schafer’s premise but not his conclusion. What I want to do today is to 
begin with the assumption that Settle’s work is sufficiently accomplished and impressive to be 
worth study and to go about discussing some of the specific qualities of that art. My focus will be 
on the methods she uses to convey class consciousness in three of the novels in the Beulah Quintet. 
She does it principally through two kinds of details, interior decoration and dress. 4 

The first book I read by Settle, O Beulah Land, gave me a shock of recognition, for the frontier 
society which she portrayed was stratified. Not only were the settlers of different nationalities, but 
also they were of different backgrounds and circumstances. The first character we see is Hannah 
Bridewell, who has escaped from the Indians, having been captured during General Braddock’s 
defeat. Hannah, we are later told, is in Virginia because she was transported, a convicted thief. She 
is rescued in the forest by Jeremiah Catlett, who had been sold as a bond slave by his father in Liver¬ 
pool, and, after being mistreated in the new world and been born again, has escaped to the woods. 
The person most responsible for settling Beulah land, however, is Johnny Lacey, whose 
background is never specified but who has married into a wealthy family from the eastern shore. 
After Lacey has done his duty fighting in the French and Indian war, he stakes a claim just west of 
the Continental Divide and goes about establishing a settlement there. Several years after their mar¬ 
riage, he brings his wife, Sally Lacey, to the house he has built for her. Sally mingles with the other 
pioneers as little as possible, insisting that two campfires be built each night when they make camp. 
“I know ye’re agin the two fires, but we got to learn them their place.’ ” she tells her husband. “ 
‘Tis important to keep decorum, especially now’ ” (p. 201). The trip over the mountains is an ar¬ 
duous one, but there is only one real disaster, as Sally sees it. Just before their arrival, a wagon tips 
over and down and loses its cargo. Sally is distraught because in the accident are all but one of her 
"blue and white Cheeny plates, all sent from England” (p. 210). The single remaining plate 
becomes a symbol for status thereafter, being placed on a chimney ledge. When Sally has the other 
women in for hot chocolate, (which none of them knows how to drink) she allows each of them to 
hold it briefly and tells them that she once had had six such plates: 

‘‘Ye niver had six of them/” Mary Martha was shocked. 

“I did too. I’ll swear.” Sal was firm. 

“Well, I’ll be a cockeyed son of a bitch,” [said another] and passed her leathery finger over the plate’s 
surface (p. 227). 

Jonathan is dismayed beyond anger at Sally’s behavior and tries to explain her new position in 
life, which her husband sees as basically democratic: “Now listen to me, ye poor leetle gel. There’s 
a mightly lot ye’ve got to leave behind ye, over the mountains.... Tomorrow morning ye’re goin 
to take a hoe over your shoulder, and ye’re going down to the stockade field, and ye’re going to 
work all day like a Negrew to show ye’re one with the rest of us” (p. 223). 

But Sal didn’t work in the field. The other women thought the work far to strenuous for so¬ 
meone with such delicate hands. They also wouldn’t let her start such popish practices as holding 
Sunday services using a Prayer Book either. 

There is no doubt that Sally puts on airs. She calls the loft the second floor of the house, and is so 
unsatisfied with it, the finest house in the settlement, that she encourages everyone who passes by 
the river bank to bring home one rock so that the house might eventually boast a stone veneer. 
When her daughter marries beneath her, as inevitably she must, Sally manages the festivities all 
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right, but when she thinks she is out of earshot she tells her husband, “All them cohees, common 
as dirt, entertained like they was quality. To think a daughter of mine should fetch up with such 
dirt as that.” (p. 299). She insists on calling Beulah Cicero, the Greek reference apparently more 
upper class sounding to her than the Biblical one. 

In the second novel in the series. Know Nothing, the descendants of the Laceys, named Catlett, 
control Beulah. The novel begins in 1831, when the country was in a post-Jackson panic, and when 
the Brandon Laceys, the eastern branch of the family who are in financial straits, come to visit their 
“backwoods Catlett kin” (p. 13). Salley Lacey objects to Brandon’s calling them that, and ad¬ 
monishes him that “they are Virginians even if they are transmontane.” When they arrive they ad¬ 
mire the new three-story brick house and the furnishings in the parlor, the red plush sofa, the table 
with the velvet covering whose fringe lay “gracefully abandoned on the flowered carpet, like a 
woman’s skirts.” (p. 58). Sally is gushingly enthusiastic: “ ‘Oh Brandon!’ she said...Le dernier cri! 
They’ve got flock paper! Why can’t we have it?...All the latest thing—oh, our little old furniture 
we’ve just had for generations!’ ” (p. 58) The backwoods kin are as conscious of fashion as their 
Tidewater relatives, and, by the mid-19th century, their position as members of the upper class has 
become as substantial as the heavy elegance of their house. 

The house belonging to the Laceys in the third volume of the Beulah quintet is even more im¬ 
posing. The opening scene in The Scapegoats shows the daughters of the house gathered around the 
newest appendage, a Gatling Gun in the front yard. It has been placed there not to be used, but as a 
warning to the incipient strikers in the coal mine owned by Beverly Lacey. Again the interior of the 
Lacey house is elaborately described, just as is the interior of the Catlett house, much less elegant 
now, for there some of the descendants of Beulah now reside, literally, on the other side of the 
tracks. Jake Catlett is employed by his cousin Beverly to work in the mine, and his wife is the cook 
for the Laceys. They gave her an old couch for her living room. Mrs. Lacey calls it Chippendale, 
but Jake, to tease, calls it Chickendale. The Catletts are of course socially superior to the Italian im¬ 
migrants who work in the mine. When the threat of a strike appeared they were turned out of their 
cabins and were forced to pitch tents on Catlett property. 

If Settle is careful in her description of decoration of houses to indicate class, she pays even more 
attention to the clothes people wear, especially the women. In Beulah Land Hannah Catlett first ap¬ 
pears having escaped from the Indians with her clothes in shreds. Her common law husband, 
Jeremiah Catlett, dresses her in deer skin and panther fur. When Sally Lacey writes to her husband 
away fighting with General Braddock, she tells him that she is to get a “new set of tamboured Ruf¬ 
fles” for her sister’s wedding, but the sister will get a new dress, made of watered silk. When her 
daughter marries Ezekial Catlett, she is dismayed that he arrives for his wedding in buckskins “that 
had taken nearly the winter to make fine enough” (p. 295). 

A predominant theme in Know Nothing is the clothes of the women. One scene describes Melin¬ 
da Lacey frantically cutting off the ruffles from the top of her dress and sewing them on her pet¬ 
ticoat: “She closed her eyes and tried to recall the exact shape of the Northern ladies’ Paris dresses, 
how they looked like they had risen out of clear water and not like a big gob of soapsuds” (p. 166). 
There is much talk of corsets, hoops, and ruffles, and whispers that some women are commiting 
the sin of wearing rings at breakfast. 

In The Scapegoat all the Lacey girls wear white. They are allowed to sit at the main table—for 
decoration—when a coal baron arrives in his private train (not a private car on the train, mind you, 
but in his private train). Lily, the eldest daughter, is determined to go into the mine and does so on 
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the night the miners have walked out. Of course she gets her white dress filthy when she flits up to 
the coal face. Even so, the men who see her emerge think she is the ghost they have been told 
haunts the mine. 

Mary Lee Settle was a fashion model before she became a writer, a fact which may account for 
her skill at describing dress. My final example of her attention to clothes is a description of a hat 
that the middle sister, Althea, remembers. This passage not only indicates the symbolic significance 
of clothes in The Scapegoat, but also shows Settle’s power and versatility as a writer: 

Oh I was the loveliest thing when I was a girl. Mother had bought me a hat in the Via Condotti in Rome. 

It was the loveliest thing you ever saw and it cost the earth, pale gray clouds of georgette with pink 
rosebuds faint behind them. I can still smell that smell of a costly hat before the Great War, smell of tissue 
paper, silk, and straw and hear the sound of the weightless lifting of it, a rustle and a falling breeze of tissue 
paper, and it had no weight at all and I moored it to my head with my best hatpin, filigreed gold, oh ab¬ 
solutely lovely, and I sallied out to meet my dear one who had followed us all the way from Lausanne. We 
were madly in love. 

Shit. I don’t even remember his name. But I do remember the black trees, and the old, old shade, and I 
remember the hat, perched on the grass like a gray dove and I lost my cherry in the Borghese Gardens (p. 

150). 

What I have done today is to talk about two minor motifs which decorate an extraordinarily 
rich and varied fictional canvas. Mary Lee Settle’s books are large and complex and not easy to read. 
But I recommend her to you. She does us proud that we can claim her as an Appalachian writer. 


Footnotes 
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Newsmaking and Social Change in 
Eastern Kentucky: 

“Why Aren’t They Telling Our Side?” 


Sally Ward Maggard 
Introduction 

Ever since Night Comes to the Cumherlands became standard reading on “the Appalachian pro¬ 
blem,” people have been altered to the fact that residents of mountain communities do not have 
control over use of the region’s natural resources. Residents do not own the vast majority of the 
land. They do no own the minerals underneath the land. And they do not own the extractive in¬ 
dustries which draw out these minerals . 1 

Domination in Appalachia, however, is much more complicated than control of land and natural 
resources. The economic and political power associated with patterns of ownership and control is 
integrally related to another form of power—the power to set the terms of a community’s self¬ 
understanding. People with that power fashion the fools we use to interpret everyday life. They 
control access to information, and they influence values and self-perceptions. In short, through a 
series of subtle and complex processes, they wield a form of cultural power. 

The processes involved in shaping consciousness and situationally defining knowledge are com¬ 
plicated. As powerful interests strive to universalize their own beliefs, they attempt to use and in¬ 
fluence a whole range of social structures and institutions—such as schools, churches, unions, the 
family, and the media. Taken together, these institutions—the cultural apparatus of a 
society—produce commonsense notions of what “reality” is like. In academic circles, the power to 
shape definitions of reality is known as “cultural hegemony.” 

Central to any understanding of cultural hegemony is the recognition that domination may occur 
through ideas. If people believe, for instance, that individual profit-making, aggresssion, competi¬ 
tion, and male authority are inherent in the “natural” order of things—are God-given, so to 
speak—then they will accept their own inferior statuses. Personal inferiority, inequality in general, 
and the exploitation of other people become part of a worldview that legitimates the power and 
privilege of dominant elites. No use of force or threat of force is needed to maintain the status quo. 
Instead, domination is maintained through widely held social, political, and cultural assumptions 
which saturate everyday notions of reality. This power is essentially the power to manufacture con¬ 
sent . 2 

It is within the institutions making up the cultural apparatus that the business of creating and 
maintaining cultural dominance is carried out. My concern in this paper is with one of those in¬ 
stitutions—the news media. The media bring people their concepts, symbols, images of heroines 
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and heroes, emotional charges, directional information, definitions of public values, even their 
language. As a result, there is great potential to reinforce the dominant order. 

Recent evaluations of the national news media have detailed ways in which modern news 
organizations produce a news product that is virtually always system-supportive. For instance, in 
Making News, Gaye Tuchman (1978) analyzes internal dynamics in newsmaking which “frame” 
the everyday world for news consumers in ways that legitimate the status quo. This framing pro¬ 
cess, she shows, inhibits inquiry, blocks analysis, and hinders social action. Todd Gitlin (1980), in 
The Whole World is Watching, reveals a series of denigrating techniques routinely used in covering 
protest movements which limit the terms of opposition in society. Harvey Molotch and Marilyn 
Lester (1974, 1975) expose the ways in which the news product mirrors the purposes and programs 
of powerful economicand political elites, rather than reality. And Robert Spiegelman’s (1982) 
analysis of the media’s manipulation of the growing antinuclear movement reveals subtle (and not 
so subtle) ways in which the media designates and controls the meanings of “issues.” 

This body of research highlights routine aspects of newsmaking in modern news organizations, 
internal dynamics of the profession, and canons of the craft of journalism which operate to protect 
dominant interests. Little research, however, has been done on the hegemonic role of the local press 
in this country. It is this role of the local press that is the focus of this paper. In particular, this 
paper explores the relationship of community papers in eight eastern Kentucky counties to social 
change efforts. 

The Question of Press/Community Bonds 

Journalists have long tended to dismiss the provincial press as flatly unable to even approximate 
unbiased, investigative reporting which is supposed to be the hallmark of professional journalism 
(Ghiglione, 1978). Close intergration of the paper and the local community, including links bet¬ 
ween owners and local elites, the argument goes, prohibit the local press from operating as a neutral 
gadfly, protecting the public interest. 

This assumption—that distance from both the community and from powerful local interests 
will allow a critical news product—is faulty. In the first place, research on the national press, as in¬ 
dicated above, solidly documents the failure of even the cream of the profession to perform the 
“fourth estate,” or protector-of-the-public role. Furthermore, some journalists believe that break¬ 
ing community/press bonds poses a threat to any possibility for a “free” press. 

Ben Bagdikian is one of the few nationally known journalists to maintain an active critical stance 
toward his own profession. Alarmed by recent dramatic increases in the control of information 
organizations by a relatively small number of corporations, Bagdikian charges that some “one hun¬ 
dred men and women constitute a private Ministry of Information and Culture for the United 
States”—less than 100 corporate executives have ultimate control of the majority of each medium 
in this country (1979:15-16). As a result, journalism is now almost totally included in conglomerate 
corporations that are regularly reported, or unreported, in the media. 

The resulting conflicts of interest are frightening. Robert Spiegelman (1982) has recently shown 
that these fears are justified. In his analysis of coverage of the antinuclear movement, Spiegelman 
reviews intimate links between the major mass media organizations and the military-industrial¬ 
banking complex, which has much to lose if the movement breaks a national commitment to 
nuclear power and nuclear armament. He then dissects news coverage to reveal what he calls the 
militarization of the media, a series of reporting strategies which make disarmament unthinkable 
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and depress and co-opt the real desire for disarmament into consensual support for an extended and 
elite-defined and managed arms control process. 

In addition to facing severe conflicts of interest with owners, managers of media organizations 
increasingly find themselves reporting to a new constituency. Stockholders now surpass both 
readers and advertisers as primary constitutents. Expanding size and rate of profit in order to main¬ 
tain or gain a place on securities exchanges, the declaration of ever-growing dividends, competition 
for investment dollars as well as news consumers, are all forcing changes in the content and style of 
journalism, including a decline in the amount of serious news provided (Bagdikian, 1979; 
Tuchman, 1978; Gitlin, 1981). 

An additional challenge to the idea that distance from community increases chances for objec¬ 
tive, investigative reporting comes from my own summary of the national press/Appalachia con¬ 
nection. The national press, despite its great distance from coalfield communities, has failed 
miserably in coverage of such issues and events as the 1977-78 national coal strike, wildcat strikes in 
the coalfields in 1976 and 1977, a West Virginia school textbook controversy, strip mine control 
legislation, persistent flooding, coal mine disasters, and federal development programs. 3 

The Local News Media and Social Change 

The question of closeness or distance from a community is not helpful in analyzing the media’s 
role in setting the terms of a community’s self-understanding. Instead, the media—both the na¬ 
tional and the local media—need to be critiqued from the standpoint of their hegemonic role in a 
society. This approch raises much more appropriate questions such as how a news organization pro¬ 
vides or blocks access to information, how it influences values, how it influences self-perceptions, 
and what tools it provides for interpreting everyday life. 

The kinds of issues and events generated in Eastern Kentucky have the potential for breaking 
through generally accepted interpretations of reality and exposing the operation of class interests in 
the social structure. 4 Coverage of such events as coal strikes, mine disasters, citizen protests against 
strip mining, and community organizing around quality of life issues has the potential of 
demonstrating the inner workings of the social order. The possibility is there for reaching such 
bottom-line questions as, “Why does any one have the right to privately own and develop a coun¬ 
try’s energy resources?” or “Why, in a democracy, does a small group of people have the right to 
garner vast private fortunes from these resources while totally disregarding consequences to people 
and community?” Eastern Kentucky, then, located in the heart of central Appalachia, provides an 
excellent place to study the hegemonic functioning of the local press. 

Historically, the local press in the mountains endorsed the industrialization of the region as the 
arrival of the promised land. Generally speaking, the early local papers in central Appalachia were 
run by people who enthusiastically supported and helped legitimate the carving up of the 
agricultural economy into an industrialized natural resource base. They hoped to establish 
themselves in the new economy and in the new social hierarchy, welcome agents from financial 
centers of the nation and Europe with open arms, and blatantly denounce the preindustrial culture 
and history (Maggard, 1981: 33-42). They also served to help quell protest and block dissent which 
frequently broke out as the new economic order was established (Gaventa, 1980; Dreiser, 1970). 

Today, the Eastern Kentucky press defies simple catagorization. During the summer of 1977, I 
interviewed editors, publishers and staff members of local papers in eight eastern Kentucky coun¬ 
ties. I also interviewed residents who had direct experience in trying to get access to local media. 
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My objective was to develop a profile of the local newspaper business and to evaluate its response to 
a variety of organizing efforts, all of which raised serious challenges to corporate and government 
policy in central Appalachia. I expected that a fairly homogeneous picture would emerge. Instead, I 
found a diversified group of business people with a wide range of perspectives on local news and on 
Eastern Kentucky. And I found varying degrees of openness to critical analysis of issues, ranging 
from dramatic instances of the local press as protector of local elites to what is probably one of the 
most open papers in this country. 

Newspaper owner and editor Tom Gish has the broadest view of the power to inform of all the 
local editors I interviewed. His Letcher County paper, The Mountain Eagle , 5 has won national 
recognition for its solid reporting and strong stands. The list of topics regularly covered in The 
Eagle reads like a “Who’s Who” of Appalachian problems: coal mine safety, unemployment, strip 
mining, education, welfare reform, statehouse and courthouse politics, toxic waste, federal 
development strategies, child care, health care, flooding, taxation, and on and on. 

Gish has been unique in his willingness to unleash young investigative reporters interning at the 
paper: “I stay out of their way except to avoid libel.” They cut their journalistic teeth on some of 
the toughest issues in the mountains. Still, he feels it is an uphill battle to stay current on regional 
issues, and he would like to see an information-sharing network: 

Vast areas of public affairs are going unreported by anybody—education, child care, pollution, medicine. 

Keeping up with mine safety administration alone would take one full time person, and more. We need a 
dozen able people, separated into specialities to monitor programs....We’re all proceeding in the dark as it is 
now. We are at a point of crisis in the mountains and don’t know what to do about it. Your plans and 
schemes of the past haunt you. There is no question that there is massive development of coal and electricity 
ahead. That includes dams, water, coal waste, black lung. But this time it will be much more exaggerated 
than ever before. 

In Eastern Kentucky, Gish said, “just to keep up with the main news currents and breaking events, 
it would take ten reporters and one quarter of a million dollar budget.” 

Gish’s view of the proper domain of a newspaper would be comparable to visions of any of the 
country’s most distinguished journalists. He believes that the local press in Eastern Kentucky sells 
its readership short and sells itself short: “They perceive their readers as ignorant and uniterested. 
All too many community papers are doing it.” If The Eagle’s relationship with its readership is any 
indication, Gish is right. The paper survived a long period when most local advertisers blacklisted 
it. Gish relied on subscriptions and sales until local businesses came back for advertising space in the 
widely circulating paper. The Eagle’s popularity indicates that readers want more information, 
analysis, and involvement with their local papers. 6 

The kind of empowerment Gish envisions through access to information is a direct threat to the 
core interests of the elite in the mountains and in the nation. Giving rank and file miners broad 
rights to determine the conditions of their work, for instance, is a direct challenge to the dominant 
philosophy of coal mining in America which values production and profits over safety (Bethell, 
1978). His paper survives without the support of most coal company people. “They won’t have 
anything to do with us,” he admits. “Working miners support us. The lines are drawn fairly 
sharply.” 

Another refreshing paper in the overall Eastern Kentucky local media picture was the Herald 
Voice in Hazard, Kentucky. Even though the paper has since been sold and its progressive publisher 
has left Hazard, I include this summary to give more ideas about the potential in the local press. 
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Publisher Don Gipson was one of several people running local papers who wanted to see a major 
daily come out of Eastern Kentucky as powerful as Louisville’s Courier-Journal. “Hazard and Perry 
County make up a great news-producing area. I’ve never seen another place like it,” Gipson said. 
“I’d move to a daily immediately if I could. We could help other Eastern Kentucky papers upgrade 
themselves, providing a photo service and a news service. I’d develop a mountain theme. You can 
be sure I would be printing both sides of the streams!” 

In the two and one-half years Gipson had been with the paper, there was plenty of evidence that 
he would run a news organization which would try to achieve such objectivity. He had already 
given news coverage to Perry Countians who never before had it: (1) a tribute to Frances 
“Granny” Hager whose death saddened hundreds of coal miners sympathetic to the UMWA and 
the Black Lung Association—this in a county noted for its anti-union power elite; (2) front page 
coverage of a neighborhood strip mine protest over damaged roads and threats to children riding 
school buses; (3) front page coverage of violence at a UMWA picket line which reflected miners’ 
concerns; (4) front page coverage of complaints from public housing residents which reached a rent- 
strike stage and exposed deep-set racism in the area. Gipson’s openness was,like Gish’s, apparently 
paying off. His circulation was up from 3,400 when he took over the paper to 6,200. The paper’s 
credibility seemed firmly established in the community, and not only with the local Chamber of 
Commerce of which Gipson was a member. Willard Akers, President for 16 years of the United 
Steel Workers local at the Hazard Appalachian Regional Hospital, summed up what he thought his 
fellow union members felt about the paper: 

We’re proud of Don Gipson and our local paper. I’ve never gone to Don and asked for a story that we 
didn’t get what we wanted. He’s written our side of our contract strikes and he has run pictures of our 
local union members and our picket lines. 

That endorsement, from a man who was also one of the first United Mine Workers organizers in 
Perry County, indicates that the paper was committed to representing more than Perry County’s 
local elites. 

Some local papers were not so easy to describe as progressive, although on particular issues, 
coverage was at times critical of Eastern Kentucky’s power relationships. The best example of this 
sort of paper is the Floyd County Times (FCT). 

Since the paper was founded in 1927, the FCT has always born the mark of its first editor and 
long-time owner, Norman Allen. The Allen family’s vision of the proper scope of the FCT stops at 
the county line. The Allens see the paper as a nice, respectable business. They feel they cover the 
county’s needs and that they live up to the promise of its masthead: "Speaking of and for Floyd 
County.” But the Allen family and many Floyd County residents apparently have very different 
ideas about what it means to speak for the county. The paper’s coverage of widespread abuse of 
federal medical programs by the area medical establishment provides an example. 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s, the Floyd County-based Eastern Kentucky Welfare 
Rights Organization (EKWRO) exposed the federal health care program operating there as one of 
the most corrupt in the nation and eventually got it defunded (Couto, 1975). But the FCT did not 
touch the issue until EKWRO had attracted the national press. A large public hearing was the tur¬ 
ning point of the fight, and that was the first time the local paper covered the issue. Nick Frasure, 
then a member of EKWRO, described editor Norman Allen’s response to the hearing: “He just 
grabbed someone at the end to get a story. There never was an analysis of the issues in the local 
papers.” 
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After the federal health program was shut down and efforts to reopen it with community people 
on the board failed, EKWRO moved to organize its own working class community clinic. The 
Mud Creek Health Project was born, a remarkable and historic effort by people usually thought to 
be fatalistic and ignorant. Eula Hall, EKWRO member and principal organizing strength behind 
the clinic, could not get local coverage for the clinic for years. She finally got one front page FCT 
story with pictures: “It was when we opened the miners’ breathing clinic. But that was the first 
time they covered the clinic—after it was already several years old.” 

EKWRO also waged a battle to get public school lunches and breakfasts into the Floyd County 
Schools. Kentucky lagged behind the nation in implementing the program, and EKWRO managed 
to get the first Kentucky lunch policy written. The local paper, however, ignored the issue and 
EKWRO’s organizing efforts until the national and state press highlighted the controversy. 

Marie Childers, a UMWA widow at Auxier, Kentucky, led a 1977 fight against Austin Powder 
Company in Floyd County. The company’s ammonium nitrate loading dock was plaguing the 
Auxier coal camp with chemical dust pollution, and trucks at its loading dock were completely 
blocking traffic. Paul Allen, reporter and photographer at the FCT and son of its owner, lived at 
Auxier. Still, Mrs. Childers could not get FCT coverage: 

The FCT has never come to see me or anyone else. I haven’t ever seen them through this whole thing. I 
don’t even know if they have any reporters! I’ve never known it if the FCT has covered a problem of any 
kind in this county...and they are the ones that could help us the most. I don’t know of a house in Auxier 
that doesn’t get it. 

David Allen, managing editor and another son, commented only: “We covered it.” 

A general anti-union sentiment is clear at the FCT. Barbara Heinz, Allen’s daughter who “does 
just about everything” at the FCT, described 1977 efforts to organize a chapter of the 1199 Na¬ 
tional Union of Hospital and Health Care Employees at an area hospital: “It was union trouble. 
Some workers didn’t want to join, but would have to if it went in.” Shirley Hill, wife of a UM¬ 
WA miner, complained that the FCT did not cover meetings of the UMWA, even during the 
wildcat strikes of 1977 that were getting national attention. 

There is widespread sentiment in Eastern Kentucky that local papers could provide information 
which citizens crucially need. Marie Childers pointed out that local papers could help save lives by 
focusing on mine safety: “We need coverage. Not just on explosions in the mines after they hap¬ 
pen. We need stories before the disasters. That would help change the mines.” Her husband had 
been a mine electrician and had held various offices in the UMWA from the time the union was 
first organized. She could not recall any unbiased FCT coverage of issues important to miners. 

Managing editor David Allen appears to have little interest in mine safety: “The small mines are 
better regulated now and the big companies have been a long time.” The fact that coal mining re¬ 
mains one of the most hazardous occupations in the U.S. does not tie into the Allens’ vision of 
what a local paper in a coal county should cover. “Norman accepts deep mines as part of the scene, 
or as a job for the UMWA to worry about,” explained John Rosenberg, director of Kentucky Ap¬ 
palachian Research and Defense Fund: "Most people don’t realize safety is as fad as it is. Norman 
might write more if he knew more about it himself. He regularly reprints stories from the Courier- 
Journal.” Since those stories regularly highlight dangers in mining, I find Rosenberg’s excuse un¬ 
satisfactory. Recent stories in the Courier, for instance, had suggested that small operators were 
shutting down during the day and working at night to avoid inspectors. I asked David Allen if 
FCT was planning any coverage: “No.” Furthermore, Allen was sitting on top of some key stories 
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which he should have run and could have fed into the national and state media, helping to interpret 
the 1977 coal strike. Ernest Day, President of UMWA Local Union 1827, and a miner at Island 
Creek’s Pevler Mine, described reasons why wildcat strikes had erupted that year: 

We can't keep a safety committee up there. They take dead aim on the safety committee and bring charges 
against each miner. Then it winds up in arbitration and the men get thrown out. Somebody needs to expose 
what the companies are doing to block us from having any say on safety. We don’t have any choice but to 
strike. They company won’t honor the contract and our men are constantly harrassed. 

Day laughed when I asked him if the FCT covered such issues behind the winter’s wildcat strikes. 

Nick Frasure, now director of the Floyd County Field Service Office of the West Virginia Ap¬ 
palachian Research and Defense Fund, stressed the need for information to interpret the coal con¬ 
tract strike that year. People were facing such complex issues as abuses of the miners’ health care 
cards, coal company refusals to honor the 1974 contract, company efforts to undermine the arbitra¬ 
tion process, the relationships between the Health and Retirement Fund and the Union itself: 
Most people don’t even know the Fund and the Union aren’t the same thing. The papers could really help. 

All you hear about is how the wildcats last year broke the Fund. Nobody will get into the issues...Nobody 
is sending out reporters to try and talk to the UMWA locals.... In the FCT you Find out what’s happening 
to people—who dies, who is visiting from Michigan...But what we need is a paper that will jump on the 
issues the print the damn facts. 

Frasure added, “If the FCT has a roving reporter, it don’t rove no further than the local drug 
store.” 

An aggressive investigative stance by the FCT is highly unlikely. I asked each paper how it 
would change its coverage if it had an unlimited budget. The FCT ’s vision is very limited. The 
staff suggested more coverage from the State Police and the county court house, adding more local 
photographs, purchasing syndicated features, and expanding the “social notes.” 

The FCT has voiced strong opposition to the broad form deed (which gives owners of mineral 
rights precedence over the owners of surface rights). Owner Norman Allen listed it as “one of my 
pet peeves.” The family also seems generally opposed to strip mining. But that sentiment is 
restrained in print. “Dad has urged strong protection from strip mine abuses,” David Allen said, 
“but he knows coal is the base of our economy here.” 

When flooding, aggravated by stripping, in the spring of 1977 devastated the coalfields of 
southwestern Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and parts of West Virginia, then Kentucky governor 
Julian Carroll placed part of the blame on farming practices. “The whole county was mad about 
that statement,” Barbara Heinz said. “The state has never done anything about strip mining. 
Julian Carroll is strictly business,” David Bell added. But the FCT did not write anything about 
Carroll’s refusal to link stripping and the floods. Both Heinz and Allen insisted: “We don’t ever 
rabble-rouse here at the FCT.” Covering publically stated positions by a state governor on an issue 
that affected thousands of residents was considered rabble-rousing—precisely because coverage 
would not challenge the position of dominant elites. 

The FCT does not offer the possibility for broad community access of feedback. It does little to 
encourage people to think about crucial issues. It censors by news blackout those conscientious ef¬ 
forts by groups to act on issues, thereby helping to contain threats to the existing power relations. 
“A nice, respectable business” as a vision is a far cry from Gish’s approach to The Eagle or from 
what Don Gipson hoped to develop in Hazard. 

Further south in eastern Kentucky there is a “small city paper” which dramatically illustrated 
that the power of the media lies as much in what is unwritten as in what appears in print. The Tri 
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Cities News (TCN) in Harlan County circulates through the coal towns of Cumberland, Benham, 
and Lynch. Founded by the Freeman family of Harlan County, it changed hands several times and 
was owned by Press Company at the time of my interviews. Again, I include this description to il¬ 
lustrate the state of the local press in the late 1970s. Press Company, which no longer owns the 
paper,® also published a sports magazine and state parks publications. 

Editor Bob Watson was sent from northern Kentucky to run the paper, and he quickly learned 
how to fade into the woodwork of the coalfields: “I haven’t received a lot of reaction from 
anything I have written. I can’t recall ever getting a letter to the editor on anything I’ve done.” 

“I have a good relationship with all the public bodies I cover,” Watson said. “That’s because I 
give objective, unbiased coverage.” To Watson, those public bodies meant the town council, 
education boards, and police departments—a news net which leaves out a lot of the action in those 
three cities. Lynch, for instance, is the base of one of the largest and most militant UMWA locals in 
the nation. But Watson had not gotten up with that public body. In face, he brought the wrath of 
the UMWA down on his head soon after he arrived in the area when he ran an editorial critical of 
the United Auto Workers’ contract. “I should have known better, right here in UMWA 
country,” Watson said. 

The Lynch UMWA local has been one of the most outspoken groups calling for stronger mine 
safety legislation. But Watson had not tapped this obvious lead for news. “Mine safety? I don’t 
know a hell of a lot about it. I’ve never been in a mine, and that’s all a foreign language to me.” 

Cumberland, one of the Tri Cities, is the site of two ripping methane gas explosions which kill¬ 
ed 26 miners inside Big Black Mountain in March 1976. The blasts put the Tri Cities on the na¬ 
tional map for a full year. At the time I interviewed Watson, the national press was again gearing 
up for a foray into the mountains, as a major civil suit brought by the widows against the company 
was about to go to court. “Scotia? Well, I covered the recovery of the bodies,’’said Watson. He made 
no effort to do any investigative work, yet he was publisher of the paper nearest to the disasters. “I 
stick to local news,” he said. 

Watson’s vision for his paper? “I’ve tried to build up the editorial end of the paper. I figure the 
rest will fall into place.” When asked about the editorial end, he added, “Well, 1 remind the peo¬ 
ple all the time what the press did to Nixon and Agnew.” If he had more money, Watson would 
“expand the news staff so we can cover the state police, the county school board and the fiscal 
court...then, I want to take a vacation.” 

Just a few miles down the road from the TCN in Harlan is one of two daily papers generated in 
Eastern Kentucky, the Harlan Daily Enterprise (HDE). 9 Sitting in publisher Clyde Lemarr’s paneled 
office with its three-inch carpet ad executive desk, it appeared that this paper was a breed apart from 
the TCN. But the news products of the HDE and the TCN were strickingly similar. The people of 
Harlan County have had a daily paper for over 50 years, and for just about that long, residents have 
felt it was a tool of area coal interests. 

The mood from Lemarr’s office was complacency. “We don’t have any competition in terms of 
newspapers,” he said. “We don’t write many editorials. We don’t need to.” I began to unders¬ 
tand the stories I had heard about talented young writers who stayed only briefly at the HDE. The 
HDE had six people on the news staff and twenty-one full time-employees. Yet the circulation was 
only 7,000 in a county with over 40,000 people. 

Issues which Lemarr felt the HDE should cover include trash, water and sewage, city zoning 
laws, and the county court’s vote of retirement benefits to local officials. With regard to housing 
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shortages, Lemarr blamed older families who kept property tied up. When asked if coal or land 
companies were holding land suitable for housing sites, an issue raised by the Appalachian Alliance 
(Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force, 1981), Lemarr replied: “That’s no housing problem. 
Eastover Coal Company just gave sixty acres of land to the Chamber of Commerce.” • 

HDE’s attitude toward Eastover, and its owner Duke Power Company, clearly defines its 
allegiance to the economic elite. Eastover operated the Brookside, Kentucky, mine where the 
famous UMWA organizing drive in the early 1970s ousted the Southern Labor Union, a company 
union which operates primarily to control labor. Minnie Lunsford is a member of the Brookside 
Women’s Club, which carried much of the weight of the organizing drive at Eastover. She let out 
a big laugh when I asked about HDE’s coverage of the strike. 

Whey, boy! We had to pack up and go to Harlan during Brookside. We were going to padlock the place if 
they wouldn’t get out and come to the picket line. Everybody was getting shot at and our homes shot at. 

But where was the HDE? The man there told us his reporters had to go home and do the wash or see their 
wives. We let them have it!....The papers just won’t tell about it. They will tell about a security guard get¬ 
ting shot...but what about that helicopter flying over the picket line and the UMWA rallies and the 
strikers and all the shooting at the men? 

She added that the Southern Labor Union gets frequent coverage, but the UMWA gets a news 
blackout. Hobart Grills, an organizer of the Black Lung Association and retired UMWA miner, 
said the same thing: 

They will come out when there is a UMWA strike. But they cover it from the company’s point of view on¬ 
ly. When we had our big victory celebration at Brookside, they hardly mentioned it. Yet, they just recently 
wrote a big story about a Southern Labor Union festival. 

Grills had similar trouble getting coverage of the Black Lung Association organizing efforts and 
meetings. 

Minnie Lunsford spoke for many Harlan Countians when she said: “Us poor shots up and 
down these hollers in Harlan County never see a thing we need to see in that paper.” 

The Paintsville Herald (PH) in Johnson County also resembled the TCN and the Harlan paper. 
Owner Allen “Bud” Perry uses the paper to promote his, and his business associates’, interpreta¬ 
tions of economic development. To Bud Perry, the hottest development idea to come Johnson 
County’s way in the late 1970s was the Paint Creek dam and reservoir project of the Corps of 
Engineers. He used the paper for active lobbying for the project. 

“Bud Perry is all for the dam,” Geneva Sherman said. She was a member of the Paint Creek 
Committee, representing the families that stood to lose some of eastern Kentucky’s prime 
agricultural land if the dam went in: 

The Paintsville businessmen think, “Our friends in Prestonsburg have a lake (Dewey Lake), so we should 
have one too.” They want our homes so they can retire and put a boat on a lake in their own county! 

Although Perry ran letters to the editor from Committee members and did cover the group’s 
participation in local events, the paper did not cover the controversial issues surrounding the dam. 
Chuck Hoffman, then chairman of Kentucky Rivers Coalition, said, “The PH has never initiated 
any coverage or detailed reporting or investigations about the opposition to the dams.” Wendell 
Sherman, who eventually lost his farm to the project, said, “There is no way you could call the PH 
unbiased. They want that dam built and they use the paper to push it.” 

News editor Roger Frazier summarized the PH ’s vision of the local press. “People buy a local 
paper to read local news. They know what has happened. What they want to know is who got 
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caught..” Obviously, the people who lost their homes to the dam had a different interpretation of 
what people want in their community press. 

The PH did not cover miners’ wildcat strikes, mine safety, or the recent Scotia disasters despite 
the fact that many workers and retired miners and their families live in the county. “We cover local 
news and local sports. We cover 18 Little Leagues and adult softball. If people want anything else, 
they buy the dailies,” Frazier said. 

There is an additional theme that appears in the PH and several other local papers in eastern 
Kentucky: a sort of hillbilly-is-beautiful theme. “Any story in the outside press that belittles 
eastern Kentucky or the county, Mr. Perry is quick to point out,” Frazier said. “We are not 
backward, illiterate people here.” 

Pushing eastern Kentucky as a respectable place to live appears to be a major goal of one of the 
newest papers that had appeared in eastern Kentucky, the Appalachian Express. It has since been 
bought by a newspaper chain which merged the Express with its competitor, the Pike County News. 
The new Appalachian News Express contains much of the flavor of the early Express. 

Founded in 1976, the Express attracted a young, liberal, professional-looking staff. Then editor 
Forrest Cameron voiced hopes that the Express could become a major daily for the eastern end of the 
state, in direct competition with the Courier-Journal. “The Courier puts our people down,” 
Cameron said. 10 “I call this area a ‘hountopolis,’ a whole society of mountain people. We want to 
make eastern Kentucky politically powerful and end the Courier’s anti-mountain bias.” 

In direct contrast to the know-nothing position of Bob Watson at the TCN, and the corporate- 
only position of Clyde Lemarr at the HDE, the editor at the Express and its owners were trying to 
incorporate the entire mining community into its readership. “I consider all of us in mining here,” 
Cameron said. Growth plans depend largely on attracting major coal industry advertising dollars. 
“We’re cheaper than the trade journals,” Cameron said. “As we grow, I can’t see why they 
won’t look to us.” And giving the area “credibility” and establishing its political clout involves 
changing the way the state views coal miners. 

On June 30, 1977, the Express “saluted the coal industry.” News editor Rosalind Stanley and 
photographer Gwendolyn Sturm visited Standard Sign and Signal’s Pike County mining complex. 
They produced a good tribute to coal miners, and the issue encouraged area residents to dig up min¬ 
ing history, bring in sketches and stories and poems about their lives, and recognize miners as in¬ 
dustrial workers who contribute to the entire nation. 

There was a glaring omission in the coverage, however. In 1976, over 100 miners forced that 
company to recognize the UMWA. The 110-17 vote was based on concern over safety and job 
security. Pike County, the leading coal producing county in the nation, is a stronghold of non¬ 
union mines. This victory was a major breakthrough in labor relations. Yet there was not one men¬ 
tion of the UMWA victory and presence at Standard Sign and Signal in the paper. 

Equally important was the failure to mention the landmark suit which had just been settled 
against the company in favor of Steve Ratliff. A foreman at the mine, Ratliff had been reinstated 
after nine months when he had been fired for refusing to take miners under an unsafe root. He filed 
a “safety discrimination” suit against the company under the 1969 Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act. This was the first time the little-used provision in the act had been used to protect a safety¬ 
conscious foreman. 

Ratliff filed his suit within minutes before a 30-day time limit expired. He did not know he had 
such rights under the law. Ratliff summarized the role the local press could play if it were commit¬ 
ted to the “public’s right to know:” 
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Every coal miner in Eastern Kentucky, in the U.S., ought to know that the clause is in the act. We’ve got 
to get this story out into the local papers, if they’ll run it. This is a life and death thing—and not one of us 
knows we’ve got these rights!” 

The paper’s failure to recognize the union and to cover the safety discrimination case represents 
the sort of news blackouts which keep people uninformed about crucial issues and about possible ac¬ 
tion on those issues. 

In Martin County, two local papers were at war, each claiming the other was a mere tool for a 
local politician. Both emphatically claimed the other prints only lies, in contrast to its own objec¬ 
tivity and factual reporting. However, one paper, which has since ceased publication, did appear to 
be much more open to the problems of working and poor people. 

Most obervers of the Martin County political scene say that families in the county line up with 
one or the other faction and that the fight relates to control over the school board. “That’s a 
shotgun county if I ever saw one,” summarized Chuck Hoffman, then Chairman of the Kentucky 
Rivers Coalition which opposes numerous Corps of Engineers water projects in eastern Kentucky. 

The Martin County Mercury (MCM) was started by Tom Kirk and his two attorney sons, Ray¬ 
mond and John. It promptly started giving press coverage to Martin County families who haven’t 
had it before. When miners voted to have the United Mine Workers represent them at the Martin 
County Coal Company, the company refused to recognize the union. During the related strike, 
the MCM interviewed strikers and protested a mass arrest which landed 86 miners in jail at once. 
Tom Kirk remembered: 

We had a fish fry over that. We burnt everybod up over that—the state police, the County Judge, the state 
government. There was one bathroom and no heat in that jail. The men were so packed in that their noses 
were sticking through the bars. 

In addition to news coverage, Raymond Kirk offered his legal services to help get the men released. 
“The Mercury, they told our side of it,” said Riley Horn who was fired from Martin County Coal 
Company for union activities. “If it hadn’t been for Ray Kirk, we’d have gone down the drain 
during the strike,” he said. “The Martin Countian (MCM is an anti-union as they come!” 

Frances Horn feels nothing but bitterness toward the Martin Countian and the Courier Journal. 
Besides a bias against the union, Mrs. Horn charged that they did not help investigate the death of 
her son and daughter-in-law. The young couple was killed in their sleep by a 75-ton boulder which 
crashed through their home situated near a strip mine. “Both papers said that rock just up and fell 
by itself, because of the rain and sunshine,” she remembered. The coal company, however, gave the 
couple’s two children a cash settlement. 

Don Riffe, former editor of the MCM, said, “I don’t think the Martin Countian has ever taken 
any kind of stand against a coal company or strip mining in its history.” Floyd and Marie Jude 
agree. Their trailer was smashed by flying boulders from MAPSO’s Martiki Coal Company strip 
mine on Peter Cave Creek. The MCM ran lengthy coverage. The competing paper ignored the inci¬ 
dent, except to suggest that Jude had no business keeping his trailer located there. 

Besides showing little support for labor, the MCM appeared to be an apologist for the coal in¬ 
dustry. Editor Homer Marcum described his editorial policy as “guided by my inner beliefs and in¬ 
tegrity.... We are for any good that goes in the county.” And that “good” includes the coal in¬ 
dustry. “I don’t think there would be any newspaper or radio station in Martin County if it 
weren’t for coal,” Homer Marcum said. 

The weakest paper I encountered was the Knott County News (KCN). If it was effective at ac¬ 
complishing anything, that would have been in keeping Knott County residents uninformed about 
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local events. With a circulation of 1,500, all centered within the county, it reached less than 10 per¬ 
cent of the population. 

“The KCN just ain’t no news as far as I’m concerned,” said Mart Shepherd, then chairman of a 
local citizen’s rights organization and also an economic development project supported by over 
1,000 families. Shepherd was disgusted with KCH: “You can’t get any news from them. All you 
can get is just to buy an ad. They never report any facts on what is going on in the county and the 
town.” 

The KCN maintained only one staff person in a small second story office in Hindman. Kathy 
Ann Ashley, the “secretary,” handled all requests for news—mostly announcements of 
engagements, legal notices, or reunions. She saw her job, however, as “gathering all the top local 
news in the county.” 

Owned by Charles Whitaker, whose Superior Newspaper also publishes a Letcher County paper 
in competition with The Eagle, KCN has since failed. Its last issue was at the close of 1982, left in 
the dust in the heels of an exciting new paper, The Troublesome Creek Times. At the time of my 
study, Whitaker was worried about competition from the new Knott County Observer, which ex¬ 
isted briefly in 1977. It folded after a few months due to the publisher’s family troubles. 

When I asked Kathy Ashley about subjects receiving editorial treatment, she said, “Mr. 
Whitaker writes real well. He does good editorials. He’s done two, I think, in the past few mon¬ 
ths.” One claimed that the KCN prints only facts, no gossip. She couldn’t remember what the 
other concerned. 

Whitaker’s comments on KCN' s virtues were in response to the Knott County Observer. “People 
were buying that paper hand over fist,” Slim Manns said. Manns was then Chairman of the Knott 
County Property Owners Protective Association which exposed a land swindle that threatened the 
strip mining of 24,000 acres of the county and hundreds of homes. He commented on Whitaker’s 
approach to a local press: 

The few weeks that the Observer was published, they ran more news and hard facts than the KCN ever ran. 

They say the pen may be mightier than the sword. But heck, you've got to use the pen first. 

The KCN has never covered the land swindle story, even though public meetings were attended by 
several hundred county residents. According to Manns: 

It would have helped the people here if the paper had covered the land grab. But they'd have had to get 
mixed up with local politics, and this paper just won’t do that. I realize politicians can give you a hard way 
to go, but other county papers print news. I've got a brother-in-law that wouldn’t give 10 cents for 10 
years of the KCN. 

Shepherd points his finger at Whitaker, the owner: 

I’ve seen good people come and go on that paper. Whitaker won’t keep them. It’s the same with that Com¬ 
munity Press. That paper owner just doesn’t want the news printed. 

Conclusions and Suggestions 

The news media remains one of the primary sources of knowledge and self-understanding 
available today. It provides a crucial basis for social action. This research indicates both that it is 
possible for the local press to adopt an aggressive news gathering and reporting stance, and also that 
readers in eastern Kentucky want the press to do just that. 

Culture/media politics need to be developed in Appalachia, fostered by a study of cultural 
hegemony and linked to a broad regional organizational base. If an information-sharing network 
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were established, it would be possible to up the supply of information and analysis to local papers 
and increase access to the kinds of reporting people need in order to face community and regional 
problems. 

Such a base would also make culture critique possible. It would provide the means for an ag¬ 
gressive and critical response to the national media’s treatment of regional issues. It would provide 
help to progressive local papers, many of which are open to better news coverage but are strangled 
by small staffs and small operating budgets. This help could, in turn, make progressive papers more 
competitive and more likely to get a corner on the market for the local press. 

Furthermore, a culture/media politics would raise an angry fist whenever journalists or media 
programmers fall into stereotypical interpretations of events, issues and people in Appalachia. An 
all-out attack on the denigrating and ridiculing definitions of the region is in order and should be a 
top agenda item for a regional cultural politics. While much of the local press corps in the moun¬ 
tains functions to inhibit an understanding of domination, this research shows that the situation is 
by no means as bleak as images of the provincial press in America would lead one to expect. Instead, 
there appears to be a good potential for re-evaluating the local media and for opening up the local 
press as an important source for informing social action. 


Footnotes 

'For thorough documentation of these patterns, see the seven-volumn land ownership study conducted by the Ap¬ 
palachian Land Ownership Task Force, 1981. 

2 For a detailed discussion of the theoretical advances in social science which are merging into a full-blown theory of 
cultural hegemony, see my forthcoming article, “Cultural Hegemony: A New Understanding of Domination,’’ Ap¬ 
palachian Journal. 

3 This review is used in the article cited above to illustrate hegemonic forces in operation in the national news media, 

4 See Spiegelman (1982) for a review of the national press’s failure to report the most basic questions raised by antinuclear 
activists—such as the link between nuclear armament, militarism, racism, sexism, and capitalism. These links lead logically 
to questions about the transformation of the social order. Spiegelman explains the failure of the major mass media in terms 
of hegemony: “This is not only because they violate the parameters of the ruling ideological consensus but because they also 
threatened to raise and publicize public desire and expectation and thus pose long-range threats to the hegemony of the 
national-security state and prevailing patterns of class power’’ (1982:14). 

5 Gish and his family recently purchased the Tri-Cities News in Harlan County, a refreshing change in ownership since 
that paper was one of the weakest papers I studied. 

6 In 1983 Gish instituted a “Speak Your Piece’’ program allowing readers to call in anonymous comments on topics of in¬ 
terest. A maverick move in journalism, Gish believes the program is but his latest step in continuing The Eagle's tradition of 
publishing strong opinions. Growing from a few columns to almost an entire section in just three months, “Speak Your 
Piece” has touched on women coal miners, the federal trade deficit, homosexuality, overloaded coal trucks, rude sales 
clerks, gasoline prices, and local politicians. Circulation in the same time period has increased by 1,000, reaching a total of 
8,300 copies sold each week. 

7 The Herald Voice was then owned by the Worrell Newspaper Chain, which Gipson felt gave him a free hand with the 
paper’s content. That appears to have been true, since Worrell also owned the Harlan Daily Enterprise whose editorial tone 
was just about opposite Gipson’s. 

8 See footnote 5 above. 

9 In 1982, the Harlan Daily Enterprise was purchased by the New York Times. I am currently studying the impact on local 
coverage of this and the other ownership transfers mentioned. 

10 On example of the Courier's anti-mountain bias, according to the Express staff, was coverage of Pike County boxer 
Mayfield Pennington. The Courier felt judges should have ruled his opponent, Emile Griffith, the winner. “The Courier just 
puts down eastern Kentucky,” Cameron said. 
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The Congressional and Gubernatorial Elections 
of 1982 in Appalachia 


Philip A. Grant, Jr. 

On November 2, 1982 the citizens of the nation elected thirty-four members of the United 
States Senate and four hundred and thirty-five members of the House of Representatives. In addi¬ 
tion to filling these congressional seats the residents of thirty-eight states chose governors and 
legislatures. As in previous off-year political contests, the congressional and gubernatorial elections 
of 1982 were viewed by many observers as indicators of the popularity (or lack thereof) of the party 
controlling the White House. Traditionally the party in power has lost at least a modest number of 
congressional seats and governorships in off-year elections. 1 In November 1982 the Democrats con¬ 
tinued that pattern by gaining twenty-six seats in the House of Representatives and seven governor¬ 
ships. There was a consensus that many, if not most, of these Democratic victories were at¬ 
tributable to a decline of confidence in the economic policies of the Republican Administration of 
President Ronald Reagan. Whether or not Reaganomics was the paramount issue throughout the 
country in 1982, it seemed incontrovertible that the various results proved genuinely encouraging 
to the Democrats and quite disappointing to the Republicans. 

Among the regions having substantial numbers of spirited electoral clashes in 1982 was Ap¬ 
palachia. Within Appalachian there were six well-publicized races for the United States Senate and 
four significant gubernatorial elections. There were also approximately ten sharply contested races 
for the House of Representatives. The purpose of this paper will be to provide a brief analysis of the 
principal elections of 1982 in Appalachia. 

In 1982 there were Senate contests in Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
and Virgnia. The Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, and Tennessee races involved Democratic in¬ 
cumbents who in 1980 and 1981 had been considered vulnerable to Republican challenges. In Penn¬ 
sylvania a Republican senator seeking re-election occupied a seat held by his party since 1947. In 
Virginia there was a vacancy created by the retirement of the Senate’s only Independent, a 
gentleman who had succeeded his illustrious father in 1965. 

In Maryland the Democrat, Paul S. Sarbanes, trounced his Republican opponent, former Con¬ 
gressman Lawrence J. Hogan, by 278,478 votes (62.8%). Sarbanes, who in 1976 had lost the three 
Appalachia counties in Western Maryland by an aggregate 40,861-27,361 majority, in 1982 had the 
satisfaction of prevailing in these counties by a 28,065-27,503 margin. 2 

In West Virginia, the only state located exclusively within Appalachia, the Senate Democratic 
Leader, Robert C. Byrd, was challenged by freshman Republican Congressman Cleve Benedict. 
Benedict in 1980 had become the first Republican elected from the Mountain State’s Second Con¬ 
gressional District since 1946. While most analysts expected that Byrd would be re-elected, few 
foresaw that he would overwhelm Benedict. The official 1982 figures were as follows: Byrd 
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382,028'(70.9%); Benedict 171,432 (29.1%). Byrd, who had been unopposed in 1976, managed to 
carry all but one of West Virginia’s fifty-five counties. 3 

The Ohio election had originally involved Democratic Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum and 
veteran Republican Congressman John M. Ashbrook. After Ashbrook’s untimely death on April 
24, the Republicans nominated State Senator Paul S. Pfeifer as their candidate. Metzenbaum, who 
had been elected to the Senate in 1976 by a relatively narrow margin, had aligned himself with 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy in the 1980 Democratic presidential race. Thereafter he became a 
severe and constant critic of President Reagan’s economic policies. It was a source of elation to 
Ohio Democrats that Metzenbaum increased his 1976 plurality of 117,305 to 542,669 in 1982. 
Metzenbaum in 1976 had carried the twenty-eight Ohio counties encompassed within Appalachia 
by a precariously thin 4,004 votes. Consistent with his performance throughout Ohio, he handily 
won the state’s Appalachia area in 1982. 4 

Tennessee was a state where Republicans had triumphed in four of the past five presidential elec¬ 
tions and six of the eight most recent presidential contests. Defending his seat against ultra¬ 
conservative Republican Congressman Robin L. Beard, Jr. was moderate Democrat Jim Sasser. In 
1976 Sasser had been elected to the Senate by a mere 81,183 votes. Beard had completed five terms 
in the House and in 1980 had been re-elected without opposition. It was generally anticipated that 
the outcome of the Tennessee election would be reasonably close. Instead Sasser retained his seat by 
287,863 votes (61.9%). Much of Sasser’s success in 1982 was explained by his remarkably strong 
showing in the forty-nine Appalachia counties in the eastern half of Tennessee—counties which 
previously had supported Republican Senator Howard H. Baker and Sasser’s 1976 adversary, 
former Senator William E. Brock. Collectively these counties in 1976 had voted for Brock 
335,620-288,022. In 1982 the proportionate split of the vote was entirely different as Sasser prevail¬ 
ed over Beard 323,944-225,035. 5 

In Pennsylvania Republican John Heinz was considered by the leaders of both parties to be one 
of the most firmly entrenched Senate incumbents. Heinz, who had compiled a comparatively liberal 
voting record during his three terms in the House and one in the Senate, was endorsed in 1982 by 
the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education (COPE). Re-elected by a landslide majority, 
Heinz carried all but two of the fifty-two Appalachia counties in Pennsylvania. 6 

Virginia was the scene of an extremely close Senate contest between Democratic Lieutenant 
Governor Richard J. Davis and Republican Congressman Paul S. Trible, Jr. After all the ballots 
were tabulated, Trible outpolled Davis by a 723,988-689,818 margin (51.7%). Although Davis 
was unsuccessful in his quest for a Senate seat, he accumulated more votes than any other Democrat 
in the Commonwealth’s history. To a remarkable extent this electoral contest was a struggle bet¬ 
ween the Appalachia and Tidewater sections of Virginia. While Davis carried the mountainous 
Ninth Congressional District in Virginia’s southwest corner, he was decisively defeated in 
Newport News, Hampton, and the rural counties of Trible’s First Congressional District. 7 

Of the twenty-six House seats gained by the Democrats in 1982, seven were in Appalachia. In 
two states. West Virginia and Pennsylvania, the Democrats wrested two seats from the 
Republicans, while in two others, Virginia and North Carolina, they gained individual districts. In 
Tennessee the Democrats also won a newly created constituency. 

In West Virginia the Republicans in 1980 had won the Second and Third Districts. The Second 
District, consisting of the eastern half of the state, had elected Cleve Benedict (102,200-80,661), 
while the Third District, centered in Charleston and several nearby counties throughout the 
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Kanahwa Valley, had chosen Mick Staton (94,084-84,976). After Benedict decided to relinquish his 
seat and run for the Senate, the Democrats nominated State Senator Harley O. Staggers, Jr. Staton 
in 1982 was challenged by Staggers' colleague, State Senator Bob Wise. Both Staggers and Wise 
were victorious by substantial margins. Staggers, carrying all of the district’s twenty counties, out- 
polled Republican J.D. Hinkle, Jr. by a vote of 87,506-48,878 (64.2%) and Wise unseated Staton 
81,669-58,914 (58.9%) and won eleven of the district’s fourteen counties. 8 

In Pennsylvania, the Eleventh District, located in the City of Wilkes-Barre and the surrounding 
Wyoming Valley, had deviated from its Democratic heritage and supported Ronald Reagan for 
President and Republican James L. Nelligan for Congress. At the opposite end of the state the 
Twenty-Fifth District, wedged between Pittsburgh and the Ohio border, had voted for Reagan 
and Democratic Congressman Eugene V. Atkinson. In 1982 Nelligan was defeated by Democrat 
Frank Harrison in a contest which saw his 1980 plurality of 7,053 transformed into a deficit of 
11,997. In the Twenty-Fifth District Atkinson, after supporting Reagan on several key tax and 
budget roll calls, had changed his party affiliation to Republican. Atkinson in 1982 was challenged 
by State Representative Joseph P. Kolter. In a dramatic reversal of 1980 Atkinson, who in that year 
had been re-elected as a Democrat by 60,638 votes (76.1%), was defeated in 1982 as a Republican 
by 35,935 votes (39.1%).’ 

The major surprise in Appalachia in 1982 occurred in Virginia’s Ninth Congressional District. 
The contest in the Ninth involved nine-term incumbent Republican William C. Wampler and 
Democratic State Senator Frederick C. Boucher. In one of the closest congressional elections in re¬ 
cent years Boucher edged Wampler by a 76,112-74,974 margin (50.3%). Although the two parties 
were fairly even in registration figures, Wampler in 1980 had been re-elected by 64,618 votes 
(68.8%). Indeed Wampler had averaged 59.7% in his nine victorious congressional races. 10 

Somewhat less surprising was the result in North Carolina’s Eleventh Congressional District. In 
1980 this district, whose principal city is Asheville, supported Ronald Reagan (100,868-89,129) 
and Republican William M. Hendon for Congress (103,215-89,330). In 1982 the Democrats 
nominated State Senator James M. Clarke to oppose Hendon. Clarke, who had gained substantial 
exposure during his six years in the North Carolina Legislature, outpolled Hendon 85,378-84,062 
(50.3%). This race established a record voter turnout for an off-year election in the Eleventh 
District. 11 

As a consequence of the reapportionment mandated by the Census of 1980, Tennessee was allot¬ 
ted an additional congressional seat. The Legislature thereupon created the new Fourth Congres¬ 
sional District, consisting of twenty-three counties extending diagonally from Virginia in the Nor¬ 
theast to Alabama in the Southwest. Competing for this seat were two political novices, Democrat 
Jim Cooper and Republican Cissy Baker. Twenty-eight years of age, Cooper was the son of a 
former three-term Tennessee governor. Baker, two years younger than her opponent, was the 
daughter of Tennessee’s senior senator, Republican Floor Leader Howard H. Baker. While Cooper 
was slightly favored because of the area’s past voting patterns, his emphatic victory (93,506-48,586) 
over Baker removed any doubt about the political tilt of the Fourth District. 12 

In 1982 there were gubernatorial contests in Maryland, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania elections were featured by incumbents seeking re-election 
to second terms. In Ohio a vacancy was created by the retirement of Governor James A. Rhodes, 
who had served as the Buckeye State’s Chief Executive for sixteen of the previous twenty years. 
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Democrat Harry R. Hughes was easily returned as Governor of Maryland, defeating his 
Republican challenger 692,247-424,247 (61.6%). In 1978, while winning his first term, Hughes 
had lost the three Appalachia counties in Maryland by a 32,718-27,469 majority. In a sharp reversal 
Hughes in 1982 carried these counties by a 32,975-26,675 margin. 13 

In Tennessee Republican Lamar Alexander was re-elected by a resounding 736,553-499,942 
margin (59.7%), marking the third such Republican victory in the Volunteer State since 1970. 
Alexander, who in 1978 had won Tennessee’s Appalachia counties by an 87,615 vote plurality 
(58.6%), increased his winning margin in this area to 182,626 (66.8%) in 1982. 14 

Certainly the most exciting gubernatorial contest in Appalachia occurred in Pennsylvania, where 
Republican Richard L. Thornburg was oppposed by Congressman Arlen E. Ertel. Thornburg had 
refrained from engaging in controversy during his first term and was considered a distinct favorite 
to defeat the relatively unknown junior congressman. It was not until late election night that 
Thornburg was finally projected the winner in a close race. The official voting statistics were as 
follows: Thornburg 1,868,240 (51.4%) - Ertel 1,754,601 (48.6%). Ertel fared particularly well in 
the Appalachia sections of Pennsylvania, which accounted for nineteen of the twenty-one counties 
he carried. His collective plurality in Fayette, Washington, and Beaver Counties in southwestern 
Pennsylvania was 112,560-73,256, while his combined margin in Luzerne and Lackawanna Coun¬ 
ties in the northeastern part of the state was 104,77,117. Thornburg, however, by attracting 
354,641 votes (66.9%) in the suburbs of Philadelphia, was able to withstand the Ertel challenge to 
his re-election. 15 

Ohio in 1982 furnished the most lopsided Democratic triumph in all the races for governorships. 
The Democrats had lost four of the past five gubernatorial elections in Ohio, and incumbent 
Republican James A. Rhodes was the nation’s senior governor. The respective candidates in 1982 
were Democrat Richard F. Celeste, a former state representative and lieutenant-governor, and eight 
term Congressman Clarence J. Brown. Most of the public opinion polls indicated a solid victory for 
Celeste, who had lost to Rhodes in 1978 by only 47,536 votes. Indeed Celeste did score an easy vic¬ 
tory, outpolling Brown 1,978,635-1,302,583 (60.1%). In 1978 Celeste had been defeated by 
Rhodes, largely because of his inability to carry many of the normally Democratic counties in 
Ohio’s Appalachia belt. In 1978 he had won only nineteen of Ohio’s eighty-eight counties, while 
in 1982 he prevailed in sixty-one counties. 16 

In 1980 the Democratic Party achieved a noteworthy political comeback in Appalachia, a region 
where Ronald Reagan and the Republicans, two years earlier, had registered a number of im¬ 
pressive victories. Reagan, in 1980, had defeated Jimmy Carter in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee and had lost Maryland and West Virginia to the former President 
by comparatively small margins. The Democrats in 1982 countered by winning key contests in 
Ohio, Maryland, West Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee and by making highly respectable 
showings in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Reagan in 1980 had carried Pennsylvania, Ohio, North Carolina, and Tennessee, all of which 
had favored the Democratic presidential nominee in 1976. These states had provided Reagan with 
an aggregate plurality of 910,556 votes. Reagan’s successes in the four states had been in large 
measure due to the electoral results in Appalachia, where he prevailed over Carter in one hundred 
and twenty-two of one hundred and fifty-five counties. 

In Maryland and West Virginia, Carter in 1980 had a combined plurality of 115,810 votes over 
Reagan, a statistic which contrasted with the 1976 figure of 217,205 votes. Although Reagan had 
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lost both states, he carried the three Appalachia counties in Maryland and twenty-three Appalachia 
counties in West Virginia, 

Reagan, in 1980, had won Virginia by 237,535 votes, marking the fifth consecutive Republican 
triumph there in a presidential election. In 1982 the Democratic senatorial candidate was defeated 
by only 34,170 votes, and unlike Jimmy Carter in 1980, won the Ninth Congressional District in 
Appalachia. Also, the Democrats elected a member of the House from the Ninth District, the first 
such victory since 1964. 

The elections of 1982 in Appalachia admittedly were waged within the confines of individual 
states and individual congressional districts. In most instances local issues and local personalities 
were the dominant components in these contests. Nevertheless, these elections clearly demonstrated 
that the Democratic Party had regained the political initiative and that the Republican Party had ex¬ 
perienced conspicuous harm. In the wake of the elections the Democrats held three hundred and fif¬ 
teen of the five hundred and thirty-five congressional seats and thirty-four of the fifty governor¬ 
ships. Probably reflecting the political climate of the nation, these elections both conformed to 
historical trends and suggested that most citizens were skeptical, if not hostile, to the basic 
philosophy of the Reagan Administration. 
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Appalachian Origin and Political Activity 


Phillip J. Ohermiller 
Robert Oldendick 

The importance of ethnicity in the formation of a political culture among white immigrant 
groups has received a good deal of attention since the “ethnic renaissance” of the late 1960s and 
1970s (Glazer and Moynihan, 1975, Krickus, 1976; Litt, 1970; Weed, 1973). More recently discus¬ 
sions and documentation of ethnic group formation among Appalachian migrants have begun to ap¬ 
pear in the literature (Miller, 1976; Obermiller, 1977, 1982; Philliber, 1982). Marger and Ober- 
miller (in press) have put forth a theory of emergent ethnicity based on a combination of four 
theoretical models. The first model posits the development of a culturally based community within 
the group in question; the second model requires the development of an ethnic identity among 
group members and recognition of the group by outsiders; the third model depends on the develop¬ 
ment of clear ecological patterns which contribute to in-group solidarity; the fourth model of 
ethnic group formation is that of political mobilization of group members. Political mobilization 
comes in response to competition from other ethnic groups, but the political consciousness centers 
on communal symbols and institutions. 

While each of the first three models have been subjected to a variety of empirical investigations 
among urban Appalachians (Obermiller, 1982; Philliber, 1981), the political model has had scant 
attention. The purpose of this paper is to examine the salience of American political culture in 
Hamilton County, Ohio. More specifically, two objectives will be pursued: to determine the 
degree to which a distinct political culture has emerged among Appalachians in the county, and to 
identify the critical factors which have contributed to the development of such a culture. 

Hamilton County and its largest urban center, the city of Cincinnati, have long been major 
destinations for Appalachian migrants (McCoy and Brown, 1981). Most Appalachian families came 
into the county seeking jobs. The Appalachian workers were generally young, married, and less 
well educated than their urban counterparts, and frequently in the unskilled or semi-skilled sector of 
the labor force (Brown, 1962; Philliber, 1981). They settled in various urban and suburban 
neighborhoods throughout the county, close to their places of employment and other Appalachian 
migrants (Philliber, 1981). In 1980 there were over 213,000 first- and second-generation Ap¬ 
palachians in the county, constituting just under a quarter of its population (Obermiller, 1982). 

Although a variety of historical and contemporary studies have focused on politics in the Ap¬ 
palachian region (Gaventa, 1980; McKinney, 1978; Ritt, 1967; Ryan, 1975), few have dealt with 
the political culture of out-migrants from Appalachia. In a 1959 survey Roscoe Giffin (1962) found 
no significant differences in political participation between “Southern Appalachian migrants and 
others of similar social status” in Cincinnati. Schwarzweller, Brown, and Mangalam (1971) noted a 
strong tendency toward individualism in party affiliation among Beech Creek migrants in Ohio. 
Ninety percent of the residents of Beech Creek were Republican, but only 65 percent of the urban 
migrants from that area were Republican, while 13 percent were independent, and 22 percent were 
Democrats. This group of migrants was also found to be on a par with national average for registra- 
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tion and voting. In contrast, a recent study of Appalachians in Hamilton County conducted by 
William Philliber (1981) found that only 41 percent had voted in the 1974 elections (compared with 
69 percent of white natives and 62 percent of the blacks) and that nearly half of the Appalachians in 
the county were not even registered to vote. McCoy, Brown, and Watkins (1981) observe that Ap¬ 
palachians in urban areas are neither recognized nor organized as a significant political constituency. 
They point out that this condition is not so much a function of Appalachian culture as it is a 
dysfunction of urban political structures. 

The earlier studies indicate that political differences between Appalachian migrants and urban 
natives are insignificant, while the later descriptions conclude that strong differences do exist 
without adducing evidence as to the nature, extent or cause of such differences. The present study 
addresses these questions by focusing on the political culture of the residents of Hamilton County, 
that is the political knowledge, affiliation, participation, and interest of county residents, and by 
comparing the relative positions within that culture of non-Appalachian blacks, white Ap¬ 
palachians, and non-Appalachian whites. 


The Data 

The data set employed in this study is taken from the Fall, 1980, Greater Cincinnati Survey 
(GCS). Using random digit dialing the GCS collected telephone interviews with residents of 
Hamilton County, Ohio, following the November presidential election. The survey included 753 
white non-Appalachians, 237 white Appalachians, and 127 black non-Appalachians. Thirty-six 
black Appalachians have been deleted from the data set due to their small number and because of a 
reluctance to confuse race with ethnicity in the present study (cf. Philliber and Obermiller, in 
press). Respondents were coded as Appalachian if they were born in Appalachia (first generation) or 
if at least one of their parents was born in Appalachia (second generation). A slightly modified ver¬ 
sion of the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) definition of Appalachia was created for this 
study; Clermont County, Ohio, was deleted from the ARC list of 397 Appalachian counties 
because of its proximity to Hamilton County. This avoided the problems of including residents of 
the eastern suburbs of Cincinnati in the Appalachian cohort. 

Discussion 

Appalachians in greater Cincinnati have the same general age profile and sex ratio as other whites 
and blacks. All three groups have, on the average, lived in the area approximately the same number 
of years. Distinct differences do appear, however, when the three groups are compared for educa¬ 
tional attainment, occupational status, and income. 

Disproportionately few Appalachians and blacks have had any college experience when com¬ 
pared with the non-Appalachian white population; conversely the two groups are clearly over¬ 
represented among those who have not attained a high school diploma. In terms of occupational 
status, all three groups have independent profiles. Fifty-three percent of the black workers in the 
county are found in the two lowest status occupational categories; the same is true for 29 percent of 
the Appalachians but only 17 percent of the other whites. Non-Appalachian whites predominate in 
the middle and upper status categories, followed by the Appalachians and the blacks. Income attain¬ 
ment for the Appalachians and other whites in Hamilton County is quite similar, but the average 
income for blacks is about $5000 less than that for the two white groups. 
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Table 1 

Selected 1980 Demographics for White Non-Appalachians, White Appalachians, 
and Black Non-Appalachians in Hamilton County, Ohio. 


White Non- White Black Non- 
Appalachians Appalachians Appalachians 


AGE (Mean) 

41 years 

41 years 

42 years 

LENGTH OF 




RESIDENCE (Mean) 

28 years 

24 years 

28 years 

LOCATION 


* 


City of Cincinnati 

33% 

31% 

71% 

Balance of County 

67% 

69% 

29% 

N = 

753 

236 

126 

EDUCATION 

* 



Less than H.S. Diploma 

16% 

27% 

38% 

H.S. Diploma/Voc. Train. 

36% 

37% 

317o 

Some College or More 

48% 

36% 

31% 

N = 




OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

* 

* 


Professional /Technical 

21% 

19% 

12% 

Managerial / Admin. 

10% 

9% 

4% 

Sales/Clerical 

38% 

26% 

21% 

Craftspeople 

14% 

17% 

10% 

Operatives 

7% 

19% 

17% 

Laborers/Service 

10% 

10% 

36% 

N = 

664 

227 

113 

INCOME 


* 


$0-14,999 

30% 

31% 

46% 

$15,000-24,999 

27% 

30% 

29% 

$25,000 or more 

43% 

39% 

25% 

N = 

613 

199 

104 


*p « .05 

When key indicators such as education, occupation, and income are combined to form an index 
of socioeconomic status, the relative status of the three groups becomes quite clear. 1 Important dif¬ 
ferences are found among all three in both the high and the low status categories. Blacks are over¬ 
represented in the low status category and underrepresented in the high status category. The same is 
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Table 2 

1980 Socioeconomic Status of White Non-Appalachians, White Appalachians, 
and Black Non-Appalachians in Hamilton County, Ohio. 



White Non- 
Appalachians 

White 

Appalachians 

Black Non- 
Appalachians 

HIGH 

45.2% 

32.6% 

20.4% 

MEDIUM 

42.4% 

46.1% 

42.8% 

LOW 

12.4% 

21.2% 

36.8% 


true for Appalachians when compared with the other whites. In terms of schooling, work, and in¬ 
come, blacks are significantly less well off than the two white groups, Appalachians hold a middle 
position between the blacks and the other whites, and the non-Appalachian whites in the county are 
significantly better off than blacks and Appalachians. 

In order to compare the political cultures of blacks, white Appalachians, and other whites in the 
county, six questions were selected from the Fall, 1980, Greater Cincinnati Survey which reflect the 
respondents’ political knowledge, affiliation, participation, and interest. When members of the 
three groups were asked whether they considered themselves politically liberal, moderate, or con¬ 
servative, Appalachians appeared to be distinctly more liberal but less moderate in their political 
self-image than other whites. Although blacks are more likely to consider themselves liberal than 
the two white groups, they were not substantively different from the Appalachians in their 
responses. 

In response to a question seeking party affiliation, Appalachians and other whites were quite 
similar with over two-fifths of each group characterizing themselves as independent, better than a 
third as Republican, and less than a quarter as Democrats. Blacks were much more heavily 
Democratic and much less Republican in their party affiliation. The differences here are distinctly 
racial; blacks of all educational and socioeconomic levels, of all ages and both sexes, living in both 
urban and suburban locations reported similar patterns of party affiliation. 

When asked if they voted in the last election, only slightly more than three-fifths of the Ap¬ 
palachians said that they had, as compared with almost three-quarters of the other whites, and bet¬ 
ter than two-thirds of the blacks. Although Appalachians were overall less likely to vote than 
members of the other two groups, their rate of participation (or non-participation) in the electoral 
process is much more similar to that of blacks than that of other whites. 

As an indicator of political knowledge respondents were asked to name the two United States 
Senators from Ohio. Appalachians most closely resembled other whites in their responses, with 
significantly fewer blacks able to identify either senator by name. 

Political interest was probed using two questions, one asking about interest in government and 
political affairs in general and the other asking specifically about interest in the recent political cam¬ 
paigns. In both cases white Appalachians and non-Appalachian blacks resembled each other in their 
responses, contrasting significantly with those of non-Appalachian whites. The Appalachian and 
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Table 3 

Responses of White Non-Appalachians, White Appalachians, and Black 
Non-Appalachians in Hamilton County, Ohio, to Questions Regarding Their 
Political Knowledge, Affiliation, Participation, and Interest. 

White Non- White Black Non- 
Appalachians Appalachians Appalachians 


CONSIDER SELF? 


Liberal 

18% 

25% 

32% 

Moderate 

44% 

35% 

41% 

Conservative 

38% 

39% 

27% 

N = 

681 

208 

108 

PARTY AFFILIATION? 

Democratic 

23% 

* 

21% 

56% 

Independent 

46% 

42% 

36% 

Republican 

32% 

37% 

8% 

N = 

701 

223 

127 

VOTE IN LAST ELECTION? 

Yes 

* 

73% 

61% 

69% 

No 

27% 

39% 

31% 

N = 

723 

227 

125 

ABLE TO NAME SENATORS? 

Both 

35% 

31% 

17% 

One 

29% 

27% 

25% 

Neither 

36% 

43% 

58% 

N = 

726 

225 

127 

GENERAL POLITICAL INTEREST 

Very much 

* 

39% 

41% 

45% 

Some 

45% 

33% 

31% 

Not much 

16% 

26% 

24% 

N = 

721 

225 

127 

POLITICAL INTEREST 

IN RECENT CAMPAIGN 

Very much 

* 

34% 

39% 

36% 

Some 

37% 

27% 

26% 

Not much 

28% 

33% 

28% 

N = 

723 

225 

127 


*p « .05 
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the black cohort each displayed greater internal polarization between group members with a lot of 
political and campaign interest and those with little interest in these matters. The non-Appalachian 
whites tended to be more moderate in their general interest in politics as well as in their interest in 
the 1980 electoral campaign than the other two groups. 

Appalachians clearly form a middle group between blacks and other whites in the county accor¬ 
ding to the demographic comparisons. However, with two exceptions, they most closely resemble 
the black cohort in terms of their political culture. In light of the other findings, their resemblance 
to non-Appalachian whites in Republican affiliation may be more a function of the intergenera- 
tional transmission of party affiliations than a sense of common political cause (cf. Knocke and 
Felson, 1974; Schwarzweller, Brown, and Mangalam, 1971). Since over 61 percent of the Ap¬ 
palachians who migrated to the county came from eastern Kentucky or southeastern Ohio, both 
highly Republican areas, this explanation seems highly plausible. The differential ability of Ap¬ 
palachians and blacks to correctly name their U.S. senators is commensurate with the findings of 
similar studies (cf. Ryan, 1975). 

To the extent that strong differences appear between Appalachians and other whites, and modest 
differences appear between Appalachians and blacks for the variable tested, it seems reasonable to 
posit the existence of a distinct political culture among Appalachians in the county. In order to test 
the salience of an Appalachian heritage in the formation of the county’s political culture, the four 
questions regarding political knowledge, participation and interest were combined into a Political 
Index which ranged from very little knowledge, participation and interest to very much 
knowledge, participation and interest (Labovitz, 1970, 1974). A stepwise regression analysis of this 
Political Index was conducted using the following demographic variables: sex, education, age, in¬ 
come, length of residence in the county, race, location in the county (urban/suburban), and Ap¬ 
palachian designation (Appalachian/non-Appalachian). 2 

The results of the regression indicate that educational attainment is the most important variable 
in explaining a high ranking on the Political Index. Following education as explanatory variables 
are, in order, age, sex, and income. The variables of race, residential location, Appalachian designa¬ 
tion, and length of residence contribute insignificantly to the Political Index (See table 4, “Ap¬ 
palachian Designation). Another way of testing the salience of Appalachian heritage is to 
distinguish between the first and second Appalachian generations by inserting them into the regres¬ 
sion as dummy variables, holding the non-Appalachian population constant. Again, the fact of be¬ 
ing either first or second generation Appalachian has no significant explanatory power in the regres¬ 
sion (See table 4, “Appalachian Generation”). 

Conclusion 

It seems that Appalachian ethnicity has very little direct influence on the establishment of a 
political culture within the county. On the other hand, socioeconomic factors such as education, 
age, sex, and income account for better than a quarter of the observed differences in political 
knowledge, participation, and interest found among the county residents sampled. Taken in 
themselves, these factors would appear to lend more credence to a social class explanation of the 
political differences observed than to an explanation based on ethnicity (Wright, Costello, Hachen, 
and Sprague, 1982). However, variables such as education and income can be strongly influenced by 
discrimination based on an individual’s perceived ethnicity. If such were the case for Appalachians, 
class could in the end be an intervening variable between Appalachian ethnicity and political 
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culture. This suggests that a simple dichotomy between class and ethnicity should be avoided in 
future studies and that a more sophisticated theoretical orientation, such as that of Milton Gordon’s 
“ethclass” (cf. Danigelis, 1982), may be of more utility in understanding the nature of urban Ap¬ 
palachian political culture. 


Table 4 

Stepwise Multiple Regression: Beta Weight for Variables Explaining 
Political Involvement of White Non-Appalachians, White Appalachians, 
and Black Non-Appalachians in Hamilton County, Ohio. 



Appalachian 

Designation 

Appalachian 

Generation 

EDUCATION 

-.371 

-.366 

AGE 

-.366 

-.380 

SEX 

.123 

.124 

INCOME 

-.122 

-.124 

LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 

.069 

.079 

RACE 

.022 

.020 

LOCATION 

.015 

.018 

APPALACHIAN DESIGNATION 

.011 

— 

FIRST GENERATION APPALACHIAN 

— 

.022 

SECOND GENERATION APPALACHIAN 

— 

-.037 

Multiple R = 

.50 

.50 


Footnotes 

J The socioeconomic index was created by combining weighted intervals of income ($0 - $14,999, $15,000 - $24,999, 
$25,000 and more), education (less than a high school diploma, a high school diploma and/or vocational training, some col¬ 
lege or more), and occupational status (white collar, blue collar) into appropriate categories, in this case high, medium, or 
low. A respondent had to have had at least two our of three characteristics in the same category before being enumerated in 
that category. 

2 Due to the manner in which the raw data were collected some retired people, full-time housekeepers and students were 
included in the occupational category of their last full-time occupation. Because of the potential distortion this situation 
could cause in the regression, occupational status was not included in the final regressional anaylsis. However, when test 
regressions were run including the occupational status variable, the results were not significantly different from those ob¬ 
tained when the variable was deleted. 
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When the Bank Failed 

John L. Bell, Jr. 


On November 30, 1930, the Central Bank and Trust Company of Asheville, North Carolina, 
failed to open. The failure of this bank had great economic and political consequences for the city 
and county, and tragic consequences for a number of individuals. The purpose of this paper is to ex¬ 
amine the background of this failure and to determine its impact on the community. 

Located on Park Square in Asheville, the Central Bank and Trust Company was chartered in 
1912 and grew from a small-town bank into the third largest bank in the state by 1930. This 
phenomenal growth was largely the result of local economic growth and the astute management of 
the president, Wallace B. Davis of Asheville. Having only a fifth-grade education, the diminutive 
David started in banking at age sixteen and rose to the presidency of Central Bank at age thirty-five. 
Through his banking connections Davis bought controlling interest in the bank and numerous 
other corporations and was a millionaire by 1930. Under his leadership the bank established—in ad¬ 
dition to savings and checking—trust, insurance, and bond departments. By 1930 the bank had 
total assets of $50 million, but it was teetering on the brink of insolvency.’ 

The basic cause of the bank’s difficulty was a downturn in the local economy in 1927. Before 
then the economy had thrived as tourists and tubercular convalescents had discovered the cool and 
healthy climate of the Land of the Sky. Men like George Vanderbilt and E. W. Grove publicized the 
potential of the area, and realty development, hotels, and service industries soon followed. The 
population jumped from 28,000 to 50,000 in the 1920s. Unfortunately high pressure realty 
developers moved to Asheville in 1925 from Florida and sparked a frenzy of speculation with vi¬ 
sions of unlimited riches for Asheville. Subdivisions sprang up like mushrooms, and the only 
thought was to buy today and sell at a higher price tomorrow. But there were more lots than 
buyers, and prices crashed in 1927 and slumped further in 1928. The speculation had ended, but the 
visions of Asheville’s greatness continued, and banks and businesses held on by their teeth, believing 
that another boom was just around the corner. Even that hope was destroyed by the stock market 
crash in 1929. 2 

Wallace Davis and his bank were caught up in the speculative frenzy and lent money by the 
millions to buyers and purveyors of realty and even to mills to saw the lumber for buildings. The 
bank’s problem was that it had lent too much money on real estate, some $5 million, and overex¬ 
tended borrowers were unable to make payments. Davis needed to call in loans or demand more 
collateral to get the cash needed to operate, for the state was unrelenting in its requirement of a fif¬ 
teen percent cash reserve on demand deposits. 3 

To secure the cash needed and to avoid foreclosing on the leading businessmen in Asheville, 
Davis took varied courses of action. He called for more collateral, called in part of the principal on 
loans, and even foreclosed on $1.4 million in loans to lumber mills (but was forced to operate them 
at a loss when he could find no buyers). Davis even used slight-of-hand to turn questionable loans 
into assets. He created seventeen realty companies, assigned $3.4 million of the bank's slow real 
estate notes to them, and had the companies issue bonds to be held by the bank as assets. 4 
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Davis also found creative solutions to emergencies. When Thomas Ray Byrd, one of his largest 
borrowers and depositors, threatened to withdraw his money and ruin the bank, Davis wheeled and 
dealed. Byrd owned four mortgage companies worth about $3 million that had lent money mainly 
to real estate developers. Byrd also owed the Central Bank $620,000 on which he was unable to 
make payment. Davis’s solution to this problem was to create the Central Securities Company to 
hold the stock of the mortgage companies, cancel the $620,000 note, give Byrd stock and bonds in 
the new company for the balance of his sale price of $1 million, and have the bank’s seventeen real 
estate companies buy $550,000 in preferred stock to give the company operating capital. Davis 
became president and main stockholder in Central Securities which was used to raise industrial 
development capital through bond sales and to bring industry to the mountain area. But the stock 
market crash ended that plan. Instead, Davis used the $3.7 million raised by bond sales for a little 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the community—for extensions on loans, new loans to 
keep merchants in business, and money to replenish the bank’s cash reserve. 5 

To his credit, Davis did work to attract industry to diversify and strengthen the local economy. 
He helped to secure the American Enka rayon plant in 1928, and he requested R.C.A., Firestone 
Tire, Victor Talking Machine, Colonial Radio, and even Hill Casket to locate in the area, but to no 
avail. 6 

Davis believed that the salvation of the Central Bank lay in the acquisition of a prosperous bank 
or investment trust company in the Northeast to give the bank access to cash and spread out risk. In 
1928 Davis did acquire the American National Bank in Asheville, but its assets were meager, and it 
served mainly to give immediate credit for Central’s checks drawn on other banks. Negotiations to 
buy a Philadelphia bank were fruitless, but Davis’s search linked him up with another man who 
was in the market for bonds. 7 

This man was Luke Lea, former U.S. Senator from Tennessee, reputed Democratic boss of Ten¬ 
nessee, and a leading newspaper publisher. Lea and his partner, Rogers Caldwell, head of Caldwell 
and Company of Nashville, a $650 million investment bank, had the same problem as Davis. The 
collapse of a real estate boom and a lagging economy had left them short of cash. Lea proposed that 
he and Davis and Caldwell establish a giant holding company to hold the stock of Lea’s newspapers 
and Caldwell’s and Davis’s banks. In addition Lea proposed to acquire, with northern financial sup¬ 
port, a chain of banks extending through Tennessee, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. The latter part 
of the plan fell through when Lea’s Northern financial support collapsed when the stock market 
crashed. Still, Lea and Davis cooperated through 1930, each lending the other their assets to keep 
one another afloat. Lea had even arranged a $1.5 million loan for Davis to buy his investment trust 
company when Caldwell and Company failed in early November, 1930, shattering Davis’s plans. 8 

Davis still had a last major resource to save his bank. His connections with the Democratic par¬ 
ty, in particular a small group of men known as the “Ring,” who controlled the city and county 
governments, enabled Davis to secure unusually large deposits of public funds. By 1927 the city was 
keeping $3.6 million and the county $2.6 million on deposit constantly. To obtain these funds the 
city and county issued short-term notes secured by anticipated revenues. The total amount 
deposited was enough to keep each government operating for over a year. Although many people 
knew of them, the deposits were not publicized. 9 

Unfortunately for Davis and the bank, his connections with the Ring placed him in the middle 
of a taxpayers’ revolt and a resurgence of the Republican party in 1928. The revolt was led by a 
county Taxpayers’ League numbering some 1,800 members and headed by James M. Westall, a 
lumber dealer and Thomas Wolfe’s uncle. (Wolfe’s You Can’t Go Home Again recounts this boom 
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and bust period from the League’s viewpoint.) The League was appalled at the great debt of $50 
million and the high city property tax rate of $3.62 per hundred dollars of evaluation that the Ring 
had saddled them with in order to provide all manner of services and buildings during the boom. 
And the debt and taxes were high; the debt was an eleventh of the total public debt in North 
Carolina, and the tax rate was the highest in the state. The League actively entered politics in 1928, 
unsuccessfully supporting anti-Ring candidates in the Democratic primary and charging the Ring 
with stealing the election. These charges of corruption in the primary, the Hoover-Smith cam¬ 
paign, and Democratic defections by the hundreds resulted in a great Republican victory in the fall 
elections. For the first time in thirty-two years the Republicans won every legislative seat and every 
county office but one. The Repubicans would have won the city elections, too, but they were held 
the year before in 1927, and the Democrats were safely in office until 1931. 10 

From 1928 on the League was convinced that the Central Bank provided the life blood tor the 
Ring, and the Ring could be neutralized only by withdrawing the public funds from the bank. At 
first the League found an ally in Newton M. Anderson, the new Republican county finance com¬ 
missioner who planned to redistribute county fund equitably among all the city banks. But Ander¬ 
son, developer of the Malvern Hills subdivision, found that Davis owned the mortgage company 
that held his note for $600,000 and on which Anderson was unable to make a $100,000 payment. 
Davis graciously allowed Anderson to defer payment to a more convenient time, and Anderson in¬ 
creased the county deposits in the bank another million dollars. The League found Democratic 
Mayor Gallatin Roberts, an honest but pliable man, very uncooperative in its efforts to reduce the 
city’s deposits, and he secretly increased these deposits by a million dollars in 1930. 11 

At first these public deposits were well secured, as required by state law, but unidentified 
enemies of the bank began writing the surety companies in 1928 that the Central Bank was a poor 
risk. Their purpose was to force the withdrawl of public deposits. The surety companies began 
cancelling their bonds with Central, but a local legislative act in 1929 enabled the bank to use com¬ 
mercial paper as surety for the public funds. Although this paper consisted of notes of the “best 
men in Asheville,” it was deemed of doubtful value. Mayor Roberts trusted Davis and accepted 
whatever paper he offered, but the Republican county treasurer, L.L. Jenkins, worked diligently to 
upgrade the county’s collateral. This use of commercial paper as collateral greatly hampered the 
bank, for by 1930 two-thirds of its assets were tied up as surety for public deposits. 12 

With these kinds of conditions, the bank was in its death throes by October, 1930. It took only 
a “whispering campaign,” connecting Central Bank with the failed Caldwell and Company, to 
cause a steady withdrawal of $1.2 million in deposits in a few weeks. On November 20 the bank 
had insufficient cash to continue and closed. The next day the American National Bank closed 
also. 13 

The failure of Central and American National had an immediate and detrimental impact on 
other institutions closely connected with them. Within a month over twenty banks in twelve 
western North Carolin counties failed. In December,Central Securities and its mortgage companies 
folded also. 14 

At first the public reaction to this banking disaster was one of shock but confidence that 
Asheville could weather the storm. But shock soon turned to anger as auditors’ reports on city and 
county finances were made public. The reports revealed that public credit had been perverted for the 
gain of a private institution and used far beyond what local fiscal needs dictated. Also, the security 
for the city’s deposits, enough money to run the city for two to three years, was virtually wor- 
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thless, much of it being in the form of second mortgages. The security for county deposits, thanks 
to the labors of L.L. Jenkins, was better. 15 

The anger aroused by these events resulted in demands for the resignations of all officials involv¬ 
ed in lending the bank public monies. Anderson, Jenkins, and the other Republicans were defeated 
in the election of 1930 and left office ten days after the bank failed, so the demands for resignations 
fell upon Mayor Roberts and his commissioners. By December 11 they had all resigned, protesting 
that they had done what they thought best for Asheville. 16 

Not satisfied with these resignations, the public demanded full investigations by federal and state 
grand juries. Federal officials moved first on February 4, indicting and arresting President Wallace 
B. Davis, his brother, Vicepresident Russell C. Davis, and Cashier J. Charles Bradford of the Cen¬ 
tral Bank and President L.L. Jenkins of American National on charges of conspiracy to violate na¬ 
tional banking laws. On February 21 the state indicted all former city and county officials, the 
Davises, and eight other Central Bank officers on charges of conspiracy to pervert the credit of the 
city and county. More state indictments came in March as Davis and other bank officers were charg¬ 
ed with violating state banking laws and Luke Lea and his son, an associate, and Davis were charged 
with conspiracy to defraud the Central Bank of its assets. Lea and his son willingly came from Ten¬ 
nessee to submit to arrest, claiming their innocence of all charges. More federal indictments swept 
up Davis and William D. Harris, president and vicepresident of Central Securities, on charges of 
using the U.S. mails to defraud buyers of Central Securities bonds. In April other state indictments 
were returned against lesser bank, city, and county officials on related charges. 17 

Some people broke under the strain of being arrested. J. Charles Bradford, Davis’s right-hand 
man, tried to commit suicide on February 9 by slashing both sides of his throat with a safety razor, 
but his life was saved and he was committed to a mental hospital. On February 17 Arthur E. 
Rankin, vicepresident of Central’s branch office, shot himself in the head. He had not been in¬ 
dicted, but he had made an unauthorized loan of $35,400 from the bank. On February 25 Mayor 
Roberts walked calmly to the restroom in his office building and put a .38 caliber bullet through 
his head. Making himself a sacrificial offering, Roberts wrote that he was laying down his life for 
his city and hoped that people could stop hating one another and work for the common good. 18 

In a series of six state and federal trials from May, 1931, through the summer of 1933, only three 
people were convicted of violating state or federal law. Wallace B. Davis was convicted of making a 
fraudulent report to the state bank examiner, and Davis and the Leas were convicted of conspiracy 
to defraud the Central Bank of its assets. Davis went to state prison in 1932 and served two years of 
a nine to thirteen year sentence before the governor paroled him. Luke Lea and his son fought ex¬ 
tradition but finally went to state prison in 1934. After serving ten weeks, Luke Lea, Jr., was parol¬ 
ed because of illness, but his father served two years of a six to ten years sentence being paroled in 
1936. 19 

Although these personal tragedies may have satisified the community desire for justice and 
vengeance, it required cool heads to meet the fiscal problems bobbing in the wake of the bank 
failure. The worst problem was the lack of money to keep the city and county governments 
operating, for they were left with only a few thousand dollars in cash and the normal incoming 
revenues. They could not borrow large sums because their debt was large and their credit overex¬ 
tended. Public officials therfore looked for other ways to obtain or save money. Back taxes and 
assessment amounted to some $4 million, and the tax collectors pounced on these delinquent ac¬ 
counts. The 1931 legislature authorized the local governments to combine their health and 
engineering departments and to establish a central authority to oversee their budgets, all with a 
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view to saving money and coordinating the tax burden. By the summer the city and county had 
retrenched and cut their operating budgets in half. Parts of these cuts were made possible when the 
state took over the county prison and roads as part of a statewide plan. 20 

Yet these cuts were not enough to provide money to sustain the public school system, one of the 
best in the state. Providing classes from kindergarten through the new junior college, the system 
consumed over half of the operating budget. By February, 1931, the county could not pay the 
teachers, and the schools were kept open only because the school personnel agreed to work out the 
year without pay and at great personal sacrifice. In the fall the county received permission to use a 
debt escrow account to pay back salaries. The school system was thus saved, but it operated in the 
coming years on greatly reduced budgets with fewer personnel. 21 

The knottiest fiscal problem was the bonded debt. The city and county and special tax districts 
defaulted on their combined debt of $83.2 million, thirty percent of the assessed value of all proper¬ 
ty, in May, 1931. What should be done was not clear. Some people suggested declaring bankrupt¬ 
cy, but the thought of having receivers control local government for some forty years was not ap¬ 
pealing. Others suggested repudiating the debt incurred under Ring rule, but this course promised 
only a poor credit rating. The course finally adopted was a compromise. The city and county would 
pay over the next five years the interest, but not the principal, on the short-term notes used to shore 
up the bank. They would pay neither the principal nor interest on the long-term bonded debt over 
the next five years in order to give time to attack the legality of certain debts. In 1936 the principal 
and interest on all outstanding debts was finally refunded with new bonds maturing over a forty- 
year period, and only in 1976 did Asheville free itself from this earlier debt. 22 

The main political problem to be solved after the bank failed was the restoration of confidence in 
city government. There could be no confidence as long as it was possible for the Ring to rig elec¬ 
tions and put its cronies in office. Although the mayor and commissioners hadresignedin December 
and new officers were appointed, people charged that the Ring still had its friends in key positions 
and was ready to operate the city for its benefit. Reformers wanted to change the structure of local 
government to minimize the influence of the Ring, but there was no consensus on how to do it or 
who should do it. There was agreement that the regular political parties could not be trusted to 
propose changes. 23 

Into this leadership vacuum moved three newly organized groups in December, 1930. The first 
group was the League of Women Citizens, a non-partisan group of six hundred women committed 
to establishing clean government. Next, about three hundred young business and professional men 
established the Young Men’s Council to promote good government. In turn, the Young Men 
worked to establish a small Legislative Council, consisting of representatives from civic and profes¬ 
sional clubs, to work with the legislators to secure laws modifying the form of city government. 24 

It was this Legislative Council, supported by the women and young men and the Taxpayers 
League, that worked out the reforms. Cooperating with the legislators, the Council secured the ex¬ 
emption of county local elections from the statewide absentee ballot law, a new charter changing 
the city government from the commission to the council-manager form, and non-partisan city elec¬ 
tions. These last two changes were approved by popular referendum, a vote of about 5,200 to 
3,000. The absentee ballot in local elections below the office of legislator was abolished because the 
Ring had used it so effectively to steal elections. The council-manager form of government sup¬ 
posedly helped to fix responsibility and promote efficiency in government. The new charter also 
provided for civil service to stop the practice of making firemen and policemen political appointees. 
Non-partisan primaries were used to nominate council members, and the general election was non- 
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partisan and city-wide, making it more difficult for the Ring to elect its people. In the first general 
election in April, 1931, all nine elected council members had reform sympathies. 25 

Between 1931 and 1936 the city and county had thus worked their way out of these difficulties. 
If one can draw any single conclusion from the events surrounding the decline and failure of the 
Central Bank, it is that the people did not submit to despair but looked with hope to the future, ex¬ 
pecting to work their way out of their political and economic difficulties. 

Other conclusions may be drawn also. The bank experienced a three-year period of weakness 
because of land speculation, lending too much money on real estate, and extending the bank’s 
resources too freely to help people in trouble. Wallace Davis made many reasonable efforts to pro¬ 
tect the bank, but his daily banking practices were loose, unwise, and downright illegal. Also, 
Davis had a run of bad luck, his industrial development and attempted acquisitions of banks coming 
at the wrong times. Davis was also unwise in using public funds to shore up the bank just when his 
political connections would bring the bank under attack. The main impact of the bank failure on 
the community was to curtail local fiscal resources immediately and for years to come. The trauma 
of this period spurred people to make political reforms which they hoped would bring more honest 
and open government. 
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Progressive Government in 
a Company Town 


Russell D. Parker 


From the time the city was incorporated in 3919 to 1956, when the first “outside” city 
manager was employed, ALCOA acknowledged that the city was the company’s creature; the com¬ 
pany, in paternalistic manner, dominated every facet of the lives of its citizens. A paradox, perhaps 
more apparent than real, existed in the adoption of progressive forms in municipal administration. 

Recent revisionist scholarship in the area of American progressivism serves, in fact, to bridge the 
paradox. “Progress” came to be identified with technological development as American industry 
succeeded in adapting progressive rhetoric to its own uses. 1 The progressive era of the early twen¬ 
tieth century was an “experiment in bureaucratic order” in which authority became more cen¬ 
tralized and occupation became more important than community. 2 The early history of ALCOA’s 
presence in East Tennessee is consistent with such an interpretation. 

By its contrived and rigid structure, the company town...precluded the development of a social and political 
hierarchy based on color ethnicity, that is, a caste system, within the working-class community. Its stan- 
darized living and working conditions prohibited socioeconomic competition and mobility, and its highly 
rigid capitalistic structure established distinct class lines, based not on an ethnicity or race, but on occupa¬ 
tion. 3 

A student of the phenomenon has defined a company town as “any community which has been 
built wholly to support the operations of a single company, in which all houses, buildings, and 
other real estate property are owned by that company, having been acquired or erected specifically 
for the benefit of its employees, and in which the company provides most public services.” 4 In the 
heyday of company towns, isolation from centers of population, lack of highways and transporta¬ 
tion facilities made it essential for companies to provide housing and other community needs. 
Development of the automobile and highways has eliminated that necessity. 5 

This is not to say that the company town is extinct as an institution. It is alive and well, par¬ 
ticularly in the South, where its paternalism—systematized, all-inclusive, and at the same time in¬ 
timate—has done more than any other one thing to render workers uncomplaining and dependent. 
Certain “adverse consequences of a psychological, social and economic order” are demonstrated in 
lack of stimulation to assume civic consciousness and community responsibility. 6 

The concept is still widely employed in third world settings. The government of Guyana recent¬ 
ly nationalized an operation of Aluminum, Ltd., Demerar Bauxite Company, Ltd., particularly as a 
response to dissatisfaction at the rigid stratification of the community of McKenzie into an exclusive¬ 
ly white enclave of top company officials and middle management on the one hand, and on the 
other unskilled lower organizational workers. The latter had been obliged to sign leases providing 
that “I will vacate the house on request of the Company without any notice and in the event of any 
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failing to leave, the Company shall have the right to take possession and eject me without recourse 
to the law.” 7 In fairness, some paternal systems grew out of a social responsibility and some third 
world governments seek a pretext for nationalization. 

In the era of ALCOA’s establishing a planned community in East Tennessee, there were models 
aplenty. Two suggest themselves as immediately contemporary and well publicized. George M. 
Pullman in his thinking was something of a precursor to the progressive ideal; he was obsessed by 
the need for system; businessmen must seek order and control through innovation and expansion. 8 
He hoped to demonstrate that industrialization need not lead to social disintegration. Proper hous¬ 
ing and community planning would develop middle class standards; social reform and good 
business practices were complementary. 9 

Pullman had patented the railroad sleeper car which featured an upper berth hinged to the side of 
the car and supported by two jointed arms, also a lower berth achieved by hinging the back seat 
cushions so that the back extended to meet its opposite number. He organized with partner Ben 
Field the Pullman Palace Car Company in 1867 and developed the vast system of Pullman car opera¬ 
tions that came to embrace the whole nation. His first plant was at Palmyra, New York; removed 
shortly to Detroit, Michigan. Other plants were established in St. Louis; Elmira, New York; 
Washington, Delaware; and San Francisco. 

In the environs of Chicago twelve miles south of the business district he built in 1880 an entire 
town that bore his name and enjoyed an independent existence for sixteen years (until the state 
supreme court declared it in violation of the corporate charter). The town was everything that 
Chicago was not—planned, orderly, green and antiseptic—built to “reinforce virtues of self-help 
and personal discipline such as industry, frugality, and cleanliness...” 10 In many ways the citizen- 
workers were made to feel that they were on public display and must conduct themselves in such a 
manner as not to bring shame on the company. 11 Pullman secured four thousand acres, five hundred 
for the town. Gas, water, streets, sewer facilities, and housing were provided. A brick works sup¬ 
plied building material from the clay deposits around Lake Calumet. 12 As the town developed, it 
contained 1,800 tenements, library, theatre, stores, parks and playgrounds. There was a dairy farm 
to supply the inhabitants. 13 Peak population was 12,500 around 1893—just before a major strike 
brought the town to national attention. All town officials were appointed by the company except 
the school board, which, although elective, were employees of the company. The chief ad¬ 
ministrator was the town agent, who supervised eleven municipal departments. 14 

About the only enterprises not operated by the company were the retail stores. 15 The Pullman 
Journal, a semi-official organ of the corporation, supported all of Pullman’s policies. 16 The company 
was determined that the town should bear its own weight. Consequently, rents were high. Leases 
forbade alteration of premises; no pigs or chickens were permitted. 17 On the job there was 
blacklisting, nepotism, arbitrary dismissal and tyrannical foremen; Pullman, a calculating conser¬ 
vative, had no patience with talk of unionism. 18 

A strike was precipitated in May 1894, with four thousand workers, who had organized under 
the American Railway Union, calling for investigation of shop abuses, reduction of rents and 
restoration of wages, which had been slashed. 19 U.S. Attorney-General Richard Olney, charging 
that the union was obstructing the mails, obtained an injunction restraining Eugene V. Debs, the 
union president. Federal troops were moved in; Debs and his lieutenants were arrested; the strike 
collapsed. A modern chronicler of the Pullman experiment concludes that “modern America’s 
search for control and order through city and regional planning may have been derived in part from 
the early activity of the business community in its quest for industrial efficiency.” 20 
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Another model in the same region, Gary, Indiana, has been termed “the largest attempt at ur¬ 
ban genesis and town planning ever undertaken in American industry.” 21 The founder was U.S. 
Steel, formed as a corporation in 1901. In 1906 the company began quietly (and anonymously) buy¬ 
ing up a 9,664-acre tract. 22 A huge complex of mills and furnaces was laid out. In the townsite, the 
utility franchise was granted a U.S. Steel subsidiary. 23 The work force, until around 1915, was 
predominantly east European immigrant. A bitter strike in 1919 and a national policy of immigra¬ 
tion curtailment led the company to bring in Mexican and Negro laborers. 24 During the strike the 
National Guard and federal troops were called in to quell the workers and render their efforts 
generally ineffectual. 25 

ALCOA’s planning incorporated both examples. Similarities to the Pullman case are especially 
striking, although ALCOA was not so idealistic, hence not so frustrated. Whatever form the com¬ 
munity assumed must be traced in some measure to the domineering influence of Arthur Vining 
Davis, president of the company at the time of the city’s establishment. Davis gave close attention 
to both the administration of ALCOA and more especially to a model town, Arvida, in Quebec 
which bore his name. On the Saguenay River, Arvida is the site of a reduction plant which pro¬ 
cesses bauxite. When Davis died in 1962, the town was a beneficiary of his $400-million estate. 26 

Municipal governments in the United States developed as concentrations of population created a 
need for such services as police and fire protection; health and sanitary measure including water sup¬ 
ply and sewage and waste disposal; traffic regulation; and building construction regulation. Three 
forms have been common to the United States—mayor/council, commission, and coun¬ 
cil/manager. 

The mayor/council form, which has been most common over the years, features an elective 
legislative body and an elective executive. The mayor appoints and removes administrative officers 
(in a variation, some are elected), prepares a budget for the council’s consideration, and passes upon 
ordinances submitted by the council. 

In the commission form, a number (usually five) of elected officials serve singly as heads of city 
departments and collectively as the legislative body for the city. One of the number acts as 
mayor—elected specifically or chosen by his colleagues. His powers are limited to titular head of the 
city for ceremonial purposes. 

The most recent form to gain acceptance is the council/manager plan, in which a small elective 
council appoints the manager for an indefinite period of time from (normally) out-of-town ap¬ 
plicants. This has imbued the post with a certain professionalism. An engineering background is 
desirable and frequently required. The manager appoints and removes administrative employees, 
prepares a budget for the council’s consideration, and carries out council policies. His tenure is 
generally determined by the results he achieves. 

The ALCOA form most nearly resembles the council/manager formula, although it was termed 
commission/manager. ALCOA was the second city in the state to adopt the city manager form; 
Kingsport, controlled by Eastman Kodak, was the first. The commission/city manager form is 
associated with progressivism and the degree to which the South was genuinely involved in that 
reform movement is the subject of some debate. Perhaps significantly, another Southern city, 
Staunton, Virginia, in 1909, was the first community in the nation to adopt the council/manager 
plan by popular vote in 1912; and Galveston, Texas, as an efficiency device after inundation by a 
tidal wave was the first to adopt the commission form (in 1900). 27 
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The quarrel among progressives with the popular mayor/council form was that the mayor, by 
manipulating the council and regimenting the city’s wards through a cadre of carefully chosen 
lieutenants, could establish himself as “boss,” perpetuate himself in office, and preside over a cor¬ 
rupt regime. Recent scholarship has brought to light that if the ward government of city bosses was 
corrupt, it was at the same time close to the people and sensitive to their needs. 28 This sensitivity 
contrasts starkly with a concern for efficiency that characterized the progressive thrust, often at the 
expense of democracy. Evidence of that character lies in the imposition of the system. The people of 
Alcoa—and of many another model community in the South and elsewhere—did not opt for a city 
manager. He was the gift of the company—and a company employee. 

Alcoa’s city charter in 1919 provided for a board of three city commissioners elected for two- 
year terms by popular vote—they were to choose one of their number mayor—at the salary of one 
dollar per annum. The mayor enjoyed a vote but no veto in commission deliberations. The commis¬ 
sion appointed and fixed the salary of the city manager; he served at their pleasure. They also fixed 
the salaries of the recorder, police chief, and city attorney, although the manager appointed them. 
The recorder had a seat, but no vote, on the commission. He imposed and collected fines and served 
as city judge. The chief of police brought cases before his court. The city attorney might attend 
meetings of the commission if he wished. 29 That power and heavy responsibility of government 
rested with the manager and, in view of their shared duties, the city recorder was in no wise ex¬ 
traordinary, since the city manager form aimed at concentration of authority for efficiency’s sake. 

As has been pointed up earlier, the manager for the bulk of the period under consideration in this 
study was Victor J. Hultquist, who held the position from the city’s incorporation in 1919 until his 
retirement in 1948. He was succeeded by Arthur B. Smith, who had served through Hultquist’s 
tenure as city judge/recorder/treasurer. Both were employees of ALCOA. Hultquist’s respon¬ 
sibilities in that capacity as head of the Construction Department and Properties Manager were 
varied and awesome. He was a mechanical engineer and had been with the company since 1912 with 
prior assignments in New Kensington, Pa., and Badin, N.C. Smith who was hired by ALCOA in 
1917, became assistant works manager and chief clerk of the Construction Department (later term¬ 
ed General Services) and bore no less a heavy load for the company. 30 That either of them in their 
roles as city manager exercised any appreciable degree of independence from the company could 
hardly be sustained. 

The commissioners tended to be ALCOA men or employees of Babcock Land and Lumber 
Company, which became Bond-Woolf Company in 1934 and Veach-May-Wilson in 1946. The 
Babcock company had come in just before ALCOA’s entry and had been cooperative from the 
beginning; C.L. Babcock was the first mayor. A long-time city official tells of ALCOA represen¬ 
tatives—one a Democrat, the other a Republican—who orchestrated city elections under 
ALCOA’s direction. Their expenditure of effort in campaigning was dependent upon whether the 
company’s choice was opposed—he often was not—and the calibre of opposition. 31 

Since election of commissioners was staggered, citizens would be voting for one office-holder on 
the first Saturday in June, as prescribed by ordinance. Coupled with the necessity in the early period 
of a citizen’s paying his poll tax (for educational funding) at a prior deadline to qualify for voting, 
the light turn-outs are understandable. 32 

The company was concerned that city government should be competent and honest, and the 
men who served as commissioners seem to have been for the most part public-spirited and serious 
about their responsibilities. Graft and corruption is singularly conspicuous by its absence in the 
city’s affairs, which were carefully overseen by the company. 
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The commission was early preoccupied with fashioning a workable framework of government. 
The manager controlled police, fire and education departments; he appointed both the superinten¬ 
dent of schools and all teachers and fixed their salaries; he was director of public welfare; he 
countersigned checks issued by the recorder, who was tax collector. The commission by ordinance 
levied taxes based upon the recorder’s stated needs for the fiscal year. 34 

At the outset, until the city became more imaginative, the principal source of income was the 
property tax, which meant that ALCOA bore the lion’s share of tax load. In its first year, with a 
tax rate of $1.15 per one hundred dollars assessed value, total city income was $94,946, of which 
$60,026 was derived from property tax. The assessed valuation of real and personal property for the 
year 1920 was $4,731,573. By contrast, in the terminal year of this study, with the tax rate still at 
$1.15 (although it had risen to a high of $1.75 during the twenties and thirties) the proposed 
budget was $672,830 with $227,900 from property tax. State and county school funds netted ap¬ 
proximately $225,000, with additional income from state street aid, sales tax, beer tax, and rentals; 
a $64,000 unexpended balance was carried over from the previous year. 35 

Manager Hultquist expressed his regrets to his principal correspondent in the Pittsburgh office 
that the tax rate in 1923 would be $1.75, up ten cents over the previous year, due mainly to the 
decrease in ALCOA’s assessment—down $222,170. There were “grumblers” at this development, 
he reported—“Watson Ford, the Hannums and Proffitts.” The Maryville tax rate was only $1.50. 
When this news was conveyed to Arthur Vining Davis, the president informed Hultquist that 
ALCOA would contribute $5,000 to the education sector to bring the rate down to $1.65. 36 

Major expenditures went annually to public works and education. Allocation of the assessment 
in an early year (1924) was municipal expense, .866; general, .321; streets, .100; and debt retire¬ 
ment and interest, .45 5. 37 There was a great deal of street grading and paving with sewer lines to be 
laid. Occasional bond issues were necessary to fund such projects or to build or improve schools. In¬ 
terestingly, many people of the area are convinced that the company built the city schools, as was 
often the case in company town settings. In Alcoa this was true only to the extent that the company 
was a major taxpayer. In that capacity and as the city’s overseer, the company was not reticent in 
making its feelings known. When city planners in 1923 fumed over where to locate Bassel School, 
Edwin S. Fickes, a Pittsburgh-based company official, strode to the present site, dug in his heel, and 
snapped in his curt, direct style, “Build it here.” 38 When Alcoa High School was constructed in 
1939, WPA furnished almost half the funding. There is irony here, since company and city officials 
were notorious for delivering themselves of diatribes against the socialistic tendencies of the New 
Deal. There was no hesitancy, however, to accept that assistance nor the considerable federal aid to 
road-building projects in that era of depressed national economy. The company was not slow to 
voice its displeasure at the city’s early plan to fund street repair through issuance of bonds for one- 
third of the cost and an assessment on lands abutting the streets to garner the other two-thirds. 39 

Salaries for city officials at the outset were: manager $2,000, recorder/treasurer $2,100, engineer 
$125 per month. A black principal’s salary was $125 per month while two whites received one hun¬ 
dred dollars and eighty-five dollars, but John T. Arter, as discussed above, was meant to be more 
than principal. Teachers’ salaries were at $75 per month. 40 At the depth of depression in 1932 
salaries stood at: manager $1,850, recorder/treasurer $4,560, chief of police $1,710, school 
superintendent $3,325, teachers $27,875. The latter figure was a reduction from the previous year, 
illustrating the dictum that education is the first to feel hard times. 41 Salaries were frozen the 
following year, but an added expense of $1,250 for special deputies speaks to the labor unrest in that 
year; it was a continuing expense in the thirties and totalled $3,750 in the explosive year of 1937. 42 
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The manager’s job was considered part time, as is indicated in the pay scale. Hultquist usually 
spent half his day in a tour of the several posts for which he held responsibility in his company 
employ. Most of them touched intimately some aspect of city affairs, as his oversight of townsite 
construction and maintenance; the power, light and water utility; quarry, brick and tile works; 
concrete mixing plant and lumber mill. To illustrate, the Knoxville Power Company, a company 
affiliate, was awarded the franchise to “sell and dispose of water within the...limits of the 
City...” 43 

A control motive is discernible in the early ordinances. Some bore a feudal flavor, as one that 
discouraged employment agencies that might hire off ALCOA workers. 44 A poll tax of one dollar 
(later two dollars) was levied on all males age twenty-one through twenty-five; males twenty-one 
through twenty-five were required to work on the streets of the city five days of each year. The 
alternative was to send an able-bodied substitute or pay the city recorder five dollars. 45 The 
Aluminum Bulletin reminded Alcoans how lucky they were—the Blount County road tax was 
twelve dollars. 46 

Ordinances enacted during the twenties forbade “the sale of, transportation, or possession of in¬ 
toxicating liquors,” forbade “immoral conduct or the keeping of disorderly or bawdy houses,” 
forbade “gaming and the keeping of gambling houses and gambling devices,” prohibited vagrancy, 
defined as applicable to those possessing “no visible and lawful means of support,” forbade 
“fighting or quarreling in a rude and boisterous manner in a public place,” made it unlawful to 
“prowl after dark on or along the streets, highways, alleys or upon or about private property,” or 
“to appear in public masked or in disguise.” Businesses were closed on Sundays. 47 An ordinance 
prohibiting prostitution was not passed until 1943, when World War II brought over-crowding 
and relaxed lifestyles. 48 

Reflecting the repeal of prohibition, an ordinance of May, 1933, regulated the sale of beer and 
other intoxicating beverages. 4 ’ Further reflecting the depression of the thirties, ordinances in 1934 
extended deadlines for delinquent taxes and appropriated extra monies to the welfare fund. 50 Dur¬ 
ing the labor upheaval of 1937 an ordinance provided that 

the city manager shall have the power and shall be authorized to appoint policemen in such manners as may 
be necessary and proper to protect and care for the property, lives and safety of the people within the cor¬ 
porate limits of the City of Alcoa. 

Another authorized borrowing of $25,000 for “emergency expenses of the city incurred during the 
strike and labor troubles.” 51 There were numerous petitions calling for street repair; this has been 
cited as a contributing factor to the workers’ dissatisfaction which exploded in 1937. But the New 
Deal’s green light to labor and the organizing initiatives of the CIO were undoubtedly more fun¬ 
damental to that unrest. 

The city’s police chief, Arthur L. Lively, has been characterized as “determined” and 
“nervous,” as was demonstrated in his handling of the 1937 labor trouble. Lively, who held his of¬ 
fice for over thirty years (1926-57) and his assistant, Tom Love (1929-46), ran a “tight” town. 
Their control of the black community was especially rigid, reflecting racial fears and expectations. 52 
Before the city purchased a police car, Love “walked” the town at night. A black community 
leader recalls that they were respected, with the reservation that Lively was “hard on chicken 
thieves” but permitted bootleggers to operate. 53 

A striking feature of Alcoa city government is that the company knew its man in Hultquist and 
he was allowed to serve longer in his manager’s post than any other manager in the country to that 
time. He in like manner, once he found the personnel suitable to his purpose, was not given to ex- 
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perimentation but stayed with people of proven quality. Whether he did it from instinct or from 
observing ALCOA’s practice is problematical. 

The most obvious example is Arthur Smith, his strong right arm. Arthur Lively was chosen 
after a brief period of experimentation with other law officers. In the field of education, Hultquist 
tried two other candidates, then settled on V.F. Goddard, a Maryville College graduate employed 
at the State Normal School at Minot, North Dakota. Goddard was highly regarded in educational 
circles there and was considering making the race for state superintendent. Hultquist, who could be 
tight-fisted on the subject of paying educators, did not flinch at the $3,000 salary it took to bring 
Goddard to East Tennessee. 54 The able superintendent retired in 1957 after thirty-three years at his 
post. In the course of his tenure his alma mater bestowed an honorary doctorate upon him. 55 

Alcoa’s efficient administration attracted state and national attention. In 1949, according to the 
FBI, there was less crime in Alcoa than in any other city of comparable size in the United States. 56 
In 1956, Alcoa was cited by the Tennessee Muncipal League for twelve years without a traffic fatali¬ 
ty, praised for the excellence of its annual report, its low per capita city debt, its recreation program 
and school system. 57 

Changing conditions, in particular a rapidly growing population at home, in the contiguous city 
of Maryville and in Knoxville close by, necessitated a more sophisticated approach to government. 
Although neither municipality seems to have pressed for the tardy realization of a major connecting 
artery, 58 the Maryville-Alcoa juncture was achieved in 1943, creating a thoroughfare for tourist 
traffic through the twin cities. 

In 1944 a city ordinance provided for a three-member planning commission to concern itself 
primarily with streets. The city manager would serve and appoint with commission approval two 
others for two-year terms; in 1948 the city was divided into three wards; in 1952 a comprehensive 
zoning law was enacted; and in 1955 a recreation commission of five members with the manager 
and superintendent of schools serving permanently was created. 59 The remarkable feature common 
to all these actions is that they were not taken earlier. 

A transaction negotiated in 1955 added considerably to the complexity of government. The city 
through a $1.5-million bond issue purchased the electric distribution system of Tapoco, Inc., the 
ALCOA subsidiary. It was an arrangement mutually beneficial to both city and company, 60 and in 
1960 the company would pass on its water utility as well. It became immediately necessary to ap¬ 
point a utilities board. The city manager named five members to four-year terms; they were to ap¬ 
point a superintendent of the electric system. 61 

The flurry of resignations by the “old guard” in the late fifties was, in all probability, coin¬ 
cidental to their serving out their long careers in chorus, but a more independent posture is evident 
in city affairs with the arrival of a professional manager in 1956. The issue of integration was press¬ 
ing for resolution. The racial cauldron, on which the lid had been tightly secured through the years, 
would boil; heated tempers would flare. One suspects that the long-time public servants left with 
relief beyond the satisfaction of a life’s work done. 

As to the company’s role in municipal affairs, there was well under way by this time a gradual 
disengagement. The reasons were varied and are elaborated elsewhere in this study. To expect the 
company to remove itself entirely from the political arena would, of course, be unreasonable, but 
the more recent involvements appear not so corporate as personal. One illustration that goes beyond 
the purview of this account will serve as an ironic epilogue. 

In 1968 the city commission erupted in political in-fighting. This was not unknown in the past 
but restraint and decorum had been the rule. The company would not tolerate undue bickering. 
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Moreover, since the company’s point of view was paramount, the parameters of dispute were 
limited—fundamental program was never at issue, only mode of implementation, The explosion in 
1968 revolved about the educational system. In the upshot, it was decided after half a century that 
the city should have an elected five-member school board. The city manager/commission’s involve¬ 
ment would be limited to fixing the educational budget. 62 In this rush to change, the commission, 
too, was enlarged to five members. 

In the course of vigorous debate, an ALCOA official, Public Relations Manager for Tennessee 
Operations, took a hand. He read a five-page paper enunciating the company’s interest—and 
reckoned that since the company pays eighty percent of local property and sales taxes sustaining the 
city government, its voice should be heeded. 63 His arguments were taken at face value, while his 
strident manner was viewed as anachronistic. He favored, incidentally, the changes. 

Since the modifications have been effected, politics in the city have been more raucous; there is 
evident a gutter quality more in keeping with American tradition. The public has become more in¬ 
terested and involved. A participant in the 1968 historionics that wrought a fundamental change in 
Alcoa city government, when asked to assess the government as presently constituted, responded, 
“Well, it’s more democratic, but it’s not as efficient .” t4 

City Manager: 

1919-1948-V.J. Hultquist 

1948-1956-A.B. Smith 

Recorder & Treasurer: 

1919-1948-A.B. Smith 

1948- 1957-W.H. Jones 

Assistant Recorder: 

1919-1921-Vacant 
1921-1940-A.R. Frye 
1940-1943-Glenn H. Flack 
1943-1949-H.D. Huffman 

1949- 1954-William L. Bolton 
1954-1963-K.D. Boram 

City Attorney: 

1919-1951-Homer A. Goddard 

1951-19 -Joe C. Gamble (Assistant City Attorney - 1948-1951) 

City Engineer: 

1919- 1920-Blair Wilcox 

1920- 1920-R.T. Hale (April to November) 

1920-1929-G.M. Bassel 
1929-1947-R.T. Hale 

1947-1949-W.W. Woody - Acting City Engineer 
F.P. Newman - Assistant City Engineer 

1949- 1950-R.V. Moschell - Assistant City Engineer 

1950- 1958-R.V. Moschell 
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Chief of Police: 

1919- 1920-Charles Acuff 

1920- 1921-C.W. Wynne 

1921- 1922-0.L. Hicks - Acting Chief of Police 

1922- 1926-Henty Grizzard - Acting Chief of Police from May to July 

Jesse S. Hutton 
1926-1957-A.L. Lively 

Fire Chief: 

1919-1942-Vacant 
1942-1958-F.L. Baker 

Superintendent of Schools: 

1919-1925-Vacant 
1925-1957-V.F. Goddard 

Health Officer: 

1919- 1929-Dr. J. Walter McMahan (Dr. K.A.Bryant, Assistant, 1929) 
1929-1949-Dr. L.C. Olin 

1949-1966-Dr. H.T. Vandergriff 

City Food & Dairy Inspector: 

1920- 1928-A.B. King 
1928-1931-W.H. Wright 
1931-1941-Fred H. Yearout 

1941- 19 -C.F. Lamb 

Property Custodian: 

1942- 19 -Thomas Claude Gray 

Commissioners: 

1919-1921-C.L. Babcock - Mayor 

W.V. Arnold - Vice-Mayor 
S.A. Copp 

1921- 1923-C.L. Babcock - Mayor 

S. A. Copp - Vice-Mayor 

T. C. Gray 

1923- 1924-C.L. Babcock - Mayor 

S.A. Copp - Vice-Mayor 
L.S. Munch 

1924- 1925-C.L. Babcock - Mayor 

R.F. McLaughlin - Vice-Mayor 
L.S. Munch 

1925-1928-R.F. McLaughlin - Mayor 
L.S. Munch - Vice-Mayor 
G.U. Thompson 
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1928-1933-L.S. Munch - Mayor 

G.U. Thompson - Vice-Mayor 
J.H. Studley 

1933-1937-G.U. Thompson - Mayor 
L.S. Munch - Vice-Mayor 
J.H. Studley 

1937-1939-J.H. Studley - Mayor 

L.S. Munch - Vice-Mayor 
G.U. Thompson 
1939-1941-J.H. Studley - Mayor 

G.U. Thompson - Vice-Mayor 
O.W. Brumfiel 

1941-1943-J.H. Studley - Mayor 

O.W. Brumfiel - Vice-Mayor 
G.U. Thompson 

1943- 1944-0. W. Brumfiel - Mayor 

J.H. Studley - Vice-Mayor 
G.U. Thompson 

1944- 1947-0.W. Brumfiel - Mayor 

J.H. Studley - Vice-Mayor 
Thomas Blakely 

1947-1950-0.W. Brumfiel - Mayor 

Thomas Blakely - Vice-Mayor 
J.H. Studley 

1950-1955-0.W. Brumfiel - Mayor 
J.H. Studley - Vice-Mayor 
A.G. Chambers 

1955-1963-0.W. Brumfiel - Mayor 

A.G. Chambers - Vice-Mayor 
Paul R. Hicks 
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Store Talk in Appalachian Social Life 

George B. Ray 

The neighborhood grocery store is a common feature of the Appalachian landscape. The small, 
local store, often operated by one person, stocks commonly used goods, but selections are often 
limited and prices high. Limitations are even more striking when compared to goods available in 
modern supermarkets which seem to be increasingly appearing. Yet people choose to patronize 
local stores, often by their regular visits as well as by their purchases. 

Visits to country stores are common and important forms of social interaction in Appalachia 
(Coles, 1972, pp. 325-334; Hicks, 1976, pp. 84-87). Less well known are details which define the 
nature of talk in country stores. This paper presents a description and interpretation of talk in 
neighborhood grocery stores in Appalachia. After discussing the form of interaction in stores, the 
paper will address issues associated with functions of store interaction in Appalachian social life. 
Description of Interaction in Stores 

Several authors (Halliday, 1978; Hymes, 1974; Gumperz & Hymes, 1972) have discussed 
methods for describing naturally occurring occasions of speech. One useful approach is the 
ethnographic method advocated by Hymes (1974). Hymes’s primary unit of analysis is the speech 
event: 

The term speech event will be restricted to activities, or aspects of activities that are directly governed by 
rules or norms for the use of speech (p. 52). 

It is important to view speech events as structured, according to norms, and specific. That is to say, 
a speech event is discernible from the many events going on in the group of interest. 

For the present study, the descriptive framework (Appendix A) contained these elements: 1) 
linguistic varieties; 2) linguistic units of description; 3) setting; 4) participants; 5) ends; 6) act se¬ 
quences; 7) key; 8) norms; and 9) genres. The information was gathered through participant obser¬ 
vation and intensive interview methods. 

The data for the study were gathered over a 15-month period of investigation. The author was a 
resident for three months during this period and a regular visitor during other times. The grocery 
stores observed were located in Chestnut Flat in Jackson County, Kentucky. Chestnut Flat is a 
small, rural community in southern Jackson County. There are approximately 350 residents in the 
community. Information obtained through interviews indicates that the community dates back to 
1913 when a commercial lumber company was established. The community was literally started 
there and then as the lumber company was built. The owners bought up thousands of acres of 
virgin timerland and at one time reportedly owned up to one-fourth of Jackson County. At its peak 
of operations, the company employed over 500 persons and at that time many more people lived in 
Chestnut Flat than at present. By 1930 the virgin timber in the area had been logged and the 
lumber company ceased operations. The timberland was eventually sold to the Daniel Boone Na¬ 
tional Forest. The lumber company moved to Leslie County and reportedly offered jobs to those 
employees who were willing to relocate. 
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From 1930 to the present, Chestnut Flat has been basically a farming community. The com¬ 
munity lies about 20 miles from a city in which many people work and trade. Residents also work 
in other cities located up to 45 miles away. Other than farming, the occupations of those employed 
within the county include U.S. Government work (Dept, of Agriculture), state jobs (Transporta¬ 
tion and Fluman Resources), county positions (school board), local small businesses (sawmills, 
store clerks, small coal mines), and a few who are self-employed (storekeepers). There are several 
mining companies that have come into the area and leased mineral rights, and lately some oil com¬ 
panies have leased drilling rights. Coal deposits are not extensive by most standards and several 
residents said the coal will be exhausted within ten years. No petroleum drilling has taken place as 
yet. 

The nearest school is an elementary school about four miles away with another, smaller elemen¬ 
tary school about the same distance away. The only high school in the county is located near the 
County Seat, McKee. There are two churches in the community, a Baptist and a Pentecostal 
Holiness Church. Both churches have about the same number of regular attenders, roughly 100. 
The Holiness preacher receives pay while the Baptist preacher volunteers his services. 

Chestnut Flat has four grocery stores, three tilling stations, a laundromat, a restaurant, a roller 
rink, two insurance agencies, and a U.S. Post Office (open about two hours a day) with no rural 
route affiliated with it. The community is the location for one of the four voting precincts in that 
part of the county. 

Williams (1975, p. 505) classified residents in Appalachia as living in one of three types of set¬ 
tings: town and city dwellers, valley farmers, and branchwatermountaineers. In this scheme, the 
valley farmers live along river valleys, near the mouths of creeks, or on main highways, and are 
relatively prosperous people. The valley farmers comprise the largest of Williams’ three residential 
groups. According to this classification, Chestnut Flat would most closely resemble the valley 
farmer setting. 

The descriptive framework led to the following explication of store talk: 

1. Linguistic varieties: American English is used exclusively by all speakers. What has been called Ap¬ 
palachian English (Wolfram & Christian, 1976) is the dialect of American English common throughout the 
Appalachian region. There are many variations in the dialect throughout Appalachia, but similarities are 
quite striking. What seems to best characterize Appalachian English is the particular combination of certain 
grammatical and phonological features of speech. Wolfram and Christian reported extensively on the speech 
of their West Virginia speakers and many similarities seem present in the speech of Chestnut Flat speakers. 
Similarities in phonology included: 1) consonant cluster reduction (guest—gues’; just—jus’); 2) the intru¬ 
sion of T in consonant clusters (cliff—clifft; once—oncet); 3) deletion of auxiliary verbs (I seen a fox last 
week.); 4) unstressed syllable deletion (She told me ’bout the Fire.); 5) deletion of initial voiced TH (The 
patrolman said he’d stop ’em.; ’at old man couldn’t say nothin’.); and 6) alternation of ER and OW in 
final positions (The tobaccer or baccer patch was drownded out.). 

Similarities in grammatical features included: 1) a-verb-ing (She came a-runnin’.); 2) subject-verb agree¬ 
ment, especially in the past tense of the verb BE (They was drivin’ down the road.); 3) the use of DONE as 
a perfective marker (She done forgot to get the mail.); 4) the use of TO with participial verbs (The men 
started to cuttin’ the baccer.); and 5) substitution of THEY for the expletive THERE (They’s snakes along 
that ridge.). 

The use of these and many other linguistic forms is quite complex with regard to the age, sex, and status 
of speakers. Because the emphasis in this study was on speech usage rather than linguistic aspects of speech, 
detailed analysis of these forms was not attempted. 

One aspect of nonverbal communication was observed regularly. It was not uncommon for speakers to 
maintain low levels of eye contact. In some cases, men whittled wood and looked at their whittling rather 
than the listener. Another nonverbal behavior often seen was the use of one’s fingers to indicate the size of 
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something, for example, the length of an ear of corn. It was common for a speaker to refer to physical 
dimensions nonverbally rather than verbally. 

2. Linguistic units of description: There seems to be no particular way of referring to store talk. Some 
men say, “I like to go to the store and talk with the boys.’ Others speak of going to the store in order to 
visit. 

3. Setting: The store in Chestnut Flat is open from 7:00 a.m. until 9:00 p.m. in the summer (sometimes 
it is open until 10:00 p.m.). The store has one entrance and one area where one goes to pay for purchases. 
Seldom do customers have to wait in line to pay. People standing near the cash register area are often talk¬ 
ing after they have paid for their food. The store also sold sandwiches and during the noon hour many peo¬ 
ple came there for a meal. There are two types of store talk differentiated according to place, talk inside the 
store and talk outside the awning. Clerks are typically not very busy and customers can usually talk with 
them for brief periods. Outside the store was a setting for longer conversations. Other than the early morn¬ 
ing and the supper hour, in the summer there are usually some people sitting outside the store talking. 
When the Post Office is open, one can see people sitting there where a bench is placed. The store is near a 
laundromat and a filling station and some people come to the store from these other places of business. 

4. Participants: Store talk is engaged in by teenagers as well as adults, almost exclusively male. Only 
once this past summer were women seen outside the store. Women talked inside the store and occasionally 
women waited in front of the store in automobiles. Women also talked inside the laundromat, but during 
the summer there were relatively few customers at the laundromat. Other than teenagers, most of those 
outside the store were over 40 years of age. 

5. Ends: The store is a place to engage in casual speech. Some participants are regularly seen at the store 
talking, but not necessarily at regular times. Some men came to the store to pass the time outside their 
homes. Most store talkers came to the store to talk, not to make purchases. This is especially true of 
teenagers who sometimes came to the store to meet their friends. Teenage meetings often occur after dark, 
especially on Friday and Saturday evenings. In the summer the roller rink is not open and the store is a 
substitute meeting place for some teenagers. The storeowner believed that teenagers meeting in the night 
left considerable refuse in front of the store. He got tired of cleaning up the refuse and decided to discourage 
the teenagers from meeting in front of the store. He removed the stumps, but within two days someone 
brought several concrete blocks to the store for use as seats. There is a pay telephone under the awning, but 
most people waiting to use the phone do not sit and talk. 

6. Act sequence: Inside the store there are three phases. First is a greeting followed by short questions 
about one’s general condition. The second phase is a brief exchange of news (weather, local events). Both of 
these phases may be omitted if the visitor is not known very well by the clerks. The third phase, taking 
leave, may follow the payment of goods if the visitor has little time. When a customer is about to leave the 
clerk does not ask him or her to stay, but the clerk may say, “Come back.’’ Clerks usually said thank you 
to the customers. All food stores had signs saying “No Credit’’ but at least one store did in fact allow a few 
trusted customers to make credit purchases. 

Outside the store, talk had some of the same features as indoors, but the lack of definite expectations 
alters the sequence. The most basic sequence has two phases, greeting and leave taking. If speakers have the 
time to talk, then there may be casual talk and information exchange may be condensed into a few short ut¬ 
terances. A speaker not intending to spend much time at the store is likely not to sit down. 

7. Key: During store talk, a relaxed mood prevails among interactants. There is a free and open at¬ 
mosphere which makes it easy for whoever may come along to feel comfortable. When one goes to the 
store it is uncertain who will be there, who might come along during the visit, and how long anyone will 
be there. Such uncertainty makes store talk less of a setting for spending time with someone and more a 
time for just talking. Meeting someone at the store has fewer implications for one’s relationship with so¬ 
meone. One can go past the store and feel no need to explain why he did not stop to see someone. No one 
at the store feels obligated to make another feel welcome or comfortable. 

Because of the uncertainty of time and participants’ activities, store talk is not usually intimate. Two 
participants over a period of time may discuss some personal matters, but only if they enter into the conver¬ 
sation knowing they will be there for a period of time. Often one hears participants referring to intentions 
which signal the time they have to spend at the store. Unlike adults, teenagers sometimes arrived, talked, 
and departed as groups. 
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8. Norms: Two aspects of normative behavior deserve comment. One norm is that adult women should 
not sit and talk outside the store. It is acceptable for women to talk inside the store, but not outside. One 
person said it would be “unladylike” for a woman to sit outside the store. Teenage women were usually 
not seen at the store during the day, but occasionally they were there in the night. Another norm concerns 
sitting while talking, except when there were no seats available. Preferences in sitting while talking may be 
due to discomfort of standing, although it appears that sitting signals an intention of taking time to talk. 

9. Genres: The genres are casual speech (no particular topic) and storytelling (relating past experiences 
in narrative form). 

Several aspects of this analysis of store talk ought to be noted. It is significant that visitors who 
spend time talking at the store are almost exclusively male. Women shop at the store and 
sometimes linger indoors to talk, but women are rarely seen in front of the store. Although 
teenagers and adults talk at the store, adults predominate. When teenagers do talk at the store, they 
tend to talk only with other teenagers. There is a sort of segregation occurring at times when 
teenagers and adults are present. Individual males tend to talk with one group or the other and the 
groups stay separate. 

Purposes of speakers should also be noted. People going to the store for talking do not attempt 
to conceal their intentions. Instead of referring to shopping or visiting another establishment, men 
simply say they are going to the store. Talking at the store is a perfectly acceptable activity and 
there is no need to hide one’s participation. So natural and typical is store talk that the store in 
Chestnut Flat is equipped with seats to accommodate visitors. The storekeeper did not provide the 
seats, but once seating appeared it remained and was used. As the description mentioned, when the 
storekeeper attempted to remove the seating, the seats reappeared. It is hypothesized that speakers 
wanted the store to be a place for talking and they were determined to provide seats to facilitate 
their meetings. 

The Store as a Locus for Interaction 

The grocery store in Appalachia falls into a category of places which are settings for interaction. 
Other places, such as the feed mill, the post office, or the filling station, are also important arenas 
for interaction. However, the store occupies a prominent position among these various settings. 

The prominence of the store as a meeting place is one reason for the importance of the store. As 
Hicks (1976, pp. 86-87) points out, networks of men are important communication linkages. Such 
linkages allow for the rapid dissemination of information, but more importantly, these linkages 
provide a social bond. The relationships established and maintained through gossip are important 
elements in the human contact that binds small communities. 

Aside from the binding function, stores also offer a kind of forum for discussion. Taxes, illness, 
foxhunting, and an innumerable list of other topics arise during store talk. To find out what topics 
are on the minds of people, the store is probably unparalleled as a place for speech. This public 
forum aspect of store talk appears similar to the kinds of talking that Clark (1964, pp. 35-54) refer¬ 
red to in his monograph on stores in the American South. There is something particularly rural 
about the interaction occurring at country stores. Perhaps it is the presence of the farming economy 
that gives periodic free time for men to set their work aside and seek out others. Another factor 
could be the need to discuss farming topics such as crops, methods, equipment, or prices. In any 
case, the store provides a setting away from the home where men can go to talk to other men. 

Store talk also functions in the maintenance of male role identities in Chestnut Flat. The store is 
a place for talk among men. Other speech settings are principally for males too, but the store offers 
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ready access at various times of the day and evening. Part of the male role identity is to demonstrate 
an ease of conversing about certain topics (farming, hunting, etc.) with other men. 

Another aspect of male role identity is having time available for talking at the store. As Mat¬ 
thews noted in a Tennessee ridge community, “One of the most respectable activities for men is to 
loaf and loiter with other men” (1965, p. 86). Unlike other cultures in which loafing might be 
viewed as a waste of time or an unfavorable sign of laziness, in Chestnut Flat, loafing is acceptable, 
even necessary behavior for a man. Talking at the store not only functions as a means of sharing in¬ 
formation, but as a way of providing vital involvement in a male network. Talking at the store 
means a man has shown he can freely choose to socialize away from his home on his own terms. 
This form of interaction has a way of allowing men to mutually confirm their identities much in 
the same way Watson and Potter suggested: “...sociable interaction gives form to the image of the 
self and the image of the other; it gives validity and continuity to the identifications which are the 
source of an individual’s self esteem,” (1962, p. 246). 

There is an interesting parallel between store talk in Chestnut Flat and talk at the La Havre 
Island general store (Bauman, 1972). Both communities are rural and both economies are tied to 
production of food, seafood in the case of the La Havre Islanders. Bauman notes that talk at the 
general store is nearly always among males and the most widely discussed topic is fishing. Talking 
at the La Havre Island general store was more important than any purchases that might be made 
there. What may be the most striking similarity between the two communities is the role identity 
function of store talk. As Bauman stated: “Much of what the men felt to be important about 
themselves could only be imparted to others by telling them about it. By the same token, these 
were the kinds of things each man wanted to know about others. The sessions at the store 
represented a forum in which this information could be exchanged (1972, p. 336). 

We see, then, in two separate societies, talk which seems to be performing a similar function, 
namely the maintenance of a male role identity. Aside from being a noteworthy social 
phenomenon, role enactment here reserves for speech a special quality. Talk becomes a valuable 
form of interaction, enjoyed for its own sake apart from instrumental purposes. Talking is part of 
the competence males in these two societies must have in order to be members of the group. As 
such, talk in the community store ought to be regarded as a significant activity not to be overlooked 
by students of Appalachian culture. 


Summary and Conclusion 

This paper discussed talk in stores in an Appalachian community. A framework for observing 
store talk was presented along with an application of the framework to observed instances of in¬ 
teraction in stores. Store talk was analyzed as an activity functioning to enable male role enactment 
in the community. 

The structure and function of talk in Appalachian stores can reveal some of the intricacies of ver¬ 
bal interaction in communities. As an arena for speech, grocery stores are rich sources of insight in¬ 
to social behavior. While store talk’s functions are quite important, talk can also be viewed as a 
significant activity which in its own right deserves comment. This paper has been an effort toward 
that end. 
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Appendix A 
Descriptive Framework 


linguistic varieties: What linguistic varieties (languages, dialects, nonverbal codes) are used in the community? 
linguistic Units of Description: What are the local categories of speech events and speech acts? 

’Settings: What are the times and places which serve as bounds or contexts of speech usages? 

Participants: What are the possible categories of participants in the uses of speech? 

’Ends: What are the ends, goals, or purposes of the speech usage under consideration? 

•Act sequences: What are the individual speech utterances and how to they function in a speech event? In what order to 
related acts in a speech event occur? 

7 Key: What are the various keys, tones, manners in which a message may be delivered? 

•Norms: What are the specific behaviors and properties that accompany speech usages? 

9 Genres: What are the categories of speech such as poem, story, oration, etc., which are present in speech events? 
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Locally Produced Religious Broadcasts 

in the 

Mountains of Northwest North Carolina 

Howard Dorgan 


If you were to find yourself traveling through the mountains of northwest North Carolina on a 
Sunday morning and were to switch on your radio you would immediately be introduced to one of 
the phenomena that have characterized the life-style of this region—the extemporaneously pro¬ 
grammed, highly emotional, culturally interesting, locally produced religious broadcast. The sta¬ 
tion to which you would be turned would probably be WATA, Boone, North Carolina; WKSK, 
West Jefferson, North Carolina; WJPT, Newland, North Carolina; or WMCT, Mountain City, 
Tennessee; and if you were to stay with that station for any length of time you would hear a series 
of religious happenings—few of which were planned and probably none of which were 
rehearsed—with titles such as “The Morning Star Gospel Program,” The Old Fashion Gospel 
Time,” “Gospel Airwaves,” and “The Bread of Life Gospel Service.” The sponsoring group 
might be identified as the Calvary Baptist Church, Damascus, Virginia; Mountain Union Baptist 
Church, Lancing, North Carolina; Shaun’s Mission Church, Shaun’s Mill, Tennessee; The Full 
Gospel Fellowship, Creston, North Carolina; or Rainbow Chapel, Sugar Grove, North Carolina. 

This paper will examine three aspects of these colorful media happenings: (1) the improvisa- 
tional nature of the productions, (2) the delivery styles of these mountain preachers, and (3) the 
rhetorical themes that predominate within their sermons. 

The Improvisational Nature of the Productions 

As was mentioned above, these broadcasts appear to be only minimally planned and never 
rehearsed. In fact, it is a basic tenet among mountain preachers that they should not prepare their 
remarks; to do so would exclude the possibility of on-the-spot divine inspiration. Indeed, as this 
mountain preacher begins his sermon he usually asks his congregation, or the listeners “out in 
radioland,” to pray for him as he searches for the message “God wants him to preach.” Thus he 
claims merely to be the Deity’s instrument of communication. If he falters that morning, if his ser¬ 
mon does not rise to inspirational heights, it is simply because on that day the Lord has chosen not 
to use him. 

This trait of improvisation carries over into the entire production—the question of what songs 
will be sung and to whom dedicated, the question of who will lead the various prayers, the ques¬ 
tion of who will give testimonies, and even the question of who will preach. The author has 
witnessed numerous situations in which a visiting “brother” has entered a studio and immediately 
been asked to “say a few words for the Lord.” Indeed, on one occasion the author was asked if he 
would like to say a few words himself. 
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Most broadcasts have a basic format to follow, but what happens within the loose confines of 
that format is left very much to spur-of-the-moment decisions. To understand fully these free-form 
happenings, however, the reader must visualize the typical setting for these broadcasts. To begin, 
there are only perhaps a half-dozen persons who are the regular personnel of one of these radio pro- 
ducations. There will be the preacher, perhaps his wife to make the various announcements and lead 
the singing, a piano player or a guitarist, and three or four singers. But these will not be the only 
persons who typically are crowded into the small production studio. The walls will be lined with 
friends and supporters, each of whom may only occasionally drop by to take part in these radio ser¬ 
vices. For example, a person will wander in to give the preacher 10 dollars for the continued sup¬ 
port of the broadcast and then remain to help sing, to contribute to the “Amens,” “Hallelujahs,” 
and “Praise Gods,” and even to contribute a testimonial. Regular supporters of the program do 
not hesitate to drop in and participate, frequently walking in on a show in progress. But always 
that supporter will be immediately greeted, perhaps on the air by name, and occasionally by re¬ 
questing that he say a word or two to the radio audience. Such practices give these individuals a 
sense of importance and cultivate a body of followers who feed off these experiences, both in terms 
of self-image and spirituality. Thus, to a large degree, the programs become Sunday get-togethers 
of old friends and neighbors and are listened to probably as much for this old-friends-and- 
acquaintances factor as for the purely religious factor. With a show such as the “Morning Star 
Gospel Program,” which has been broadcast over WATA, Boone, North Carolina, at 9:00 every 
Sunday morning for 33 years, this old-friends-and-acquaintances factor can become extremely 
strong. 

While observing one particular broadcast the author witnessed the arrival of an elderly sup¬ 
porter—some 10 minutes after the show had begun—and saw the entire program group crowd 
around him to give hearty greetings to the “brother.” The gentleman had been in a hospital for 
some weeks, and the group was obviously glad to see him return. Nevertheless, during all this the 
mikes were left unattended and listeners were treated to a jumbled sound of background noises. 
Finally the preacher brought the radio audience up-to-date with what was happening. 

Returning to the topic of the improvisational nature of the sermons themselves, it should be 
observed that there are several tricks of the trade that are employed by these preachers to facilitate 
this free-form style. We will see later—in our discussion of delivery—that these preachers speak at a 
very rapid rate. As a result they do not have much time to think about what comes next and must 
develop some of these tricks to keep the rhetoric flowing. 

First, an interesting partnership often develops between the preacher and some of his helpers 
relative to idea generation. These helpers—his within-the-studio congregation—are frequently 
throwing out comments of their own in the form of responses. The preacher then feeds off these 
comments and thus manages to keep his own thoughts flowing. Although in most cases one of 
these responses would only be an “Amen,” “a Hallelujah,” a “Bless him. Lord,” or the like, in 

some instances it will take a “Tell us about_” form. 

One preacher who has a regular program on the Mountain City, Tennessee, station—Brother 

James Simms, pastor of the Shaun’s Mission Church—has developed an interesting rhetorical part¬ 
nership with the woman who leads the singing for his show. Simms begins to preach so fast and 
furiously that after a while he loses his train of thought and begins to run down. Whenever this 
happens the woman in question simply throws out a bit of miscellaneous scripture, which usually 
has little or no relationship to what Simms has been saying. Nevertheless, Simms picks up the verses 
of scripture as his new theme and once again climbs to heights of eloquence. 
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Another trick is that these preachers regularly employ what classical rhetorical theorists have 
called “commonplaces,” modular units of thought—or lines of argument—that can be memorized 
and integrated into messages in numerous combinations and for various effects. A verse of scripture 
and its interpretation, the recounting of a personal experience, a dire admonition, or a timely ele¬ 
ment of theological dogma can be pulled from the memory upon demand and used to illustrate, 
support, or extend the particular point of the moment. 

A final trick to be discussed relates to the preachers’ uses of their own “Amen,” “Hallelujahs,” 
“Praise Gods,” etc. as vocal segregates that in the same instance both fill space and slow down the 
flow of substantive rhetoric, thus giving the speaker more time to formulate thoughts. We will 
look at how this technique works by examining a sample of mountain religious radio rhetoric, 
again using Brother James Simms as our exemplar. 

On November 18, 1973, Simms delivered the following passage during his regularly scheduled 
radio sermon. Throughout his message Simms maintained a gasping rhythmical pattern that will be 
discussed later in this paper, and he employed the “Come on, Churchn” and “Amen!” interjec¬ 
tions to whip his small studio congregation into a paroxysm of religious fervor. When they 
responded with their own “Amens,” “Praise Gods,” and “Help him, Lords” they provided a 
counter rhythm similar to the respondent effect in Gregorian chanting. Simm’s part of the ex¬ 
change went as follows: 

Neighbor, when the inside gets saved (gasp) 
the outside does too. (gasp) 

Come on, Church! Amen! Hallelujahn! (gasp) 

You can’t wash teacups (gasp) 
unless you get the outside clean, (gasp) 

Come on, Church! Amen! (gasp) 

If you put it in the water— (gasp) 

Glory to God! Amen! Hallelujah (gasp) 

If you repent before God— (gasp) 
and go down in the water (gasp) 
of baptism in Jesus’s name, (gasp) 
you got to be clean, (gasp) 

Come on, Church! Amen! (gasp) 

That’s what’s wrong (gasp) 

With a bunch of people today, (gasp) 

They go down a dry sinner (gasp) 
and come up a wet sinner, (gasp) 

The “Amens” and “Hallelujahs” that Simms and other mountain preachers interject into their 
rhetoric are not necessarily used as affirmations of the statements which they immediately follow. 
Indeed, the preacher might be in the middle of naming some social or theological evil when he 
throws in a “Praise God.” If taken literally, the “Praise God” would pronounce approval of the 
evil. This, however, is not the preacher’s intent. Notice how this principle works in the passage 
that follows, particularly the “Praise God” after “you’re a-bound for hell.” The excerpt was taken 
from a radio sermon sponsored by the Full Gospel Fellowship Church of Creston, North Carolina. 
The preacher was identified only as Brother Priest. 

So many people, Amen, (gasp) 
are just a preaching for money, (gasp) 

The love of money— (with rising inflection) 

Amen!—is all they’re after, (gasp) 
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Not for the soul of man. (gasp) 

Praise God! (gasp) 

If we lay aside (gasp) 

the lust of luxury (gasp) 

and all these things (with rising inflection) 

and get with the work of the Lord— (gasp) 

Amen! I’m a-talking, (gasp) 

Amen, to the preachers (gasp) 
out in this land and country, (gasp) 

Amen! If you’re out there, (gasp) 

Amen, and a-preaching for money, (gasp) 

Amen, and not for the soul (with rising inflection) 
Amen, you’re (gasp) 
a-bound for hell, (gasp) 

Praise God, (gasp) 
just as sure (with rising inflection) 
as I’m standing here (gasp) 
this afternoon, (gasp) 

Amen! (gasp) 


Delivery Styles 

These two brief examples of the rhythmical style of mountain preaching should lead us naturally 
into a discussion of delivery factors. Typically the mountain preacher begins his sermon at a slow 
pace, almost drawling out his opening remarks. He may have a few words to say about the joys of 
the day—the blessings that he and his listeners have received “at the hands of the Lord.” Then he 
may issue a special welcome to someone in the studio~or out in the listening audience—who has 
been ill and has just been released from a hospital, and he may, as was indicated earlier, ask for 
prayers relative to the message “the Lord is about to provide.” 

Usually this preacher employs the scripture reading to start his build, cautiously testing his 
voice, the tempo, and the “spirit,” lest some hasty and not properly prepared passion burn out his 
oratorical wick before the fuel catches. Indeed, this is often the roughest part of the preacher’s per¬ 
formance, since he tends not to be a good reader. He may stumble over words, misplace emphases, 
and generally confuse meaning. But he reads with conviction and fervor, even when he misreads. 

Occasionally there will be a false start or two as the preacher attempts to move from his scripture 
to the more rapidly paced rhythmic delivery of his sermon. At these moments he may subside, fum¬ 
ble awkardly in search of inspiration, read another verse or two of scripture, then catch the spirit 
and begin his climb once more. 

By the time this spirit and his homiletic theme have developed, the preacher’s delivery will have 
accelerated in pacing, volume, and intensity until it has reached a kind of climactic plateau from 
which the speaker can climb no further. The physical limits of his voice and the mental restraints 
imposed by the demands of impromptu speech at such speed usually hold him at this plateau. He 
may occasionally drop down to rest or to regain inspiration, but for the most part he “hangs his 
toes in the heavens” and proclaims his message with all the passion he can muster. 

Now speaking at a rate of approximately °&& hundred words per minute and intoning his 
message in staccato bursts of rhetoric that are similar to irregular lines of unrhymed verse, with an 
occasional phrase that rises like an auctioneer’s chant and approaches song, the preacher pours out 
his words with such a flow that at the end of each linear segment he gasps for air. It is this gasp, a 
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sharp, bark-like sound, that constitutes the dominant beat in his rhythm and that is usually thought 
of as the hallmark of the Appalachian mountain sermonic style. 

An accomplished mountain preacher is able to maintain this rhythm even when integrating 
scripture into his sermons or when extemporaneously shifting from one unit of thought to another. 
Furthermore, once the initial climb has been completed and the speed and rhythm have been 
established, the preacher maintains this level of delivery until he slows down for one of his 
breathers. This means that everything is run together as if it were one long continuous thought. In 
fact it is often difficult to distinguish where one sentence ends and another begins. The following 
passage from a July 17, 1977, radio sermon by Brother Earl Sexton of West Jefferson, North 
Carolina, was all part of one climactic plateau. At no time did Sexton break the rhythm or slow the 
200-plus words-per-minute rate of delivery, even when inserting scripture into his message. 

But thank God that light (gasp) 

has shined down into our hearts, (gasp) 

that guiding morning star (gasp) 

that Jesus said he was (gasp) 

there in the Book of Revelations, (gasp) 

Read that “lam the bright and Morning Star.” (gasp) 

And again He said, “To him that overcometh (gasp) 
will I give the Morning Star.” (gasp) 

Thank God for that Morning Star today/ (gasp) 

We read of wearied and down, (gasp) 
in a world of darkness, (gasp) 

And things are getting darker every day. (gasp) 

But praise God this morning, (gasp) 

amid all this darkness, (gasp) 

any child of God (sung with rising inflection) 

that can see the Morning Star (gasp) 

because it’s a shining in your heart, (gasp) 

But thank God this morning (gasp) 
the Morning Star is shining, (gasp) 

And we come on up to the time (gasp) 

when Jesus built the church here in the world, (gasp) 

He went away for a period of time, (gasp) 

He’s not come back yet. (gasp) 

But He’s coming one of these days, (gasp) 

He told the disciples when He gathered them there, (gasp) 
just before He went back to the Father, (gasp) 

He said, “Let not your heart be troubled, (sung with rising inflection) 

Ye believe in God. Believe also in me. (sung with rising inflection) 

In my Father’s house there are many mansions, (gasp) 

If it were not so I would have told you. (gasp) 

I go and prepare a place for you. (sung with rising inflection) 

And if I go I come again (sung with rising inflection) 

and receive you into myself, (gasp) 

that where I am (gasp) 

there you may be also.’’ (gasp) 

Rhetorical Themes That Predominate Within These Sermons 

Nothing in our discussion of delivery should suggest that these mountain radio sermons are all 
style and no substance. These preachers know that their listeners will not pardon them for being 
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anything other than real persons. This means that they must occasionally address themselves to the 
problems of ordinary life. It further means that in so addressing themselves they must employ the 
language and advance the values of the people. They must never try to rise above the congregations 
that they lead. Instead, they must recognize and declare their own commonness and thus their own 
vulnerability. 

The messages that they relate tend to be plebeian ones, colored by religious fundamentalism and 
social conservatism. They are laced with the values to which mountain congregations ascribe, and 
they expressed in imagery that is “down home” and uncultivated. There is much discussion of such 
common problems as drinking; marital discord—including infidelity; proper roles within 
families—father, mother, child; social cohesiveness in churches—the danger of congregational 
splits; the traditional thou-shall-nots—various scriptural admonitions, particularly the Ten Com¬ 
mandments; and the certainties of heaven and hell—streets of gold and hell fire and damnation. 

According to most of these sermons the task of distinguishing between the godly act and the 
ungodly one is a fairly simple dialectic process: Is the act just (the do-unto-others-as-you-would- 
have-them-do-unto-you principle), and is the act in accordance with scriptural commandments? 
There is little patience for more sophisticated views on social morality. One you should take the Bi¬ 
ble literally, and “Brother, you’d better know where you stand,” Brother Arvel Hardy of Doe 
Ridge, North Carolina, told his radio audience: 

Because there’s so many doctrines— (gasp) 
so many corruptible things in this world— (gasp) 
so many people changing the world of God (gasp) 
and saying, “It’s all right, Brother, to do this.” (gasp) 

But, Brother, sin’s sin. (gasp) 

Black’s black and white’s white, (gasp) 

I don’t care how you look at it, 
or what you make of it. (gasp) 

Brother, you can rub it down (gasp) 

and smooth it out, (gasp) 

hut still underneath it’s still black sin, (gasp) 

and corruptible sin, (gasp) 

sending men and women to a devil’s hell, (gasp) 

Brothers, that’s the way it is, (gasp) 
and the only way it’s gonna be. (gasp) 

One aspect of this “only way it’s gonna be” relates to traditional gender roles, and here moun¬ 
tain preachers tend to maintain positions that would infuriate supporters of the feminist movement. 
The author’s favorite passage in illustration of this point comes not from a radio sermon but from 
an October 8, 1975, revival sermon preached by Brother Vance Triplett. That night Brother 
Triplett was addressing the congregation of Bethany Baptist Church in the Matney community of 
Watauga County, North Carolina, and spoke on the theme “When Men Do Down.” Taking as 
his scriptural base a passage in the first chapter of Ruth which states simply that Elimelech “went 
down” into Moab, Triplett delivered a disjointed account of several examples of how men “go 
down.” For the most part these were homey stories illustrating the violation of basic Ten- 
Commandment virtues. The account he gave of the man who went to work for TRW serves as an 
illustration of the point being made here. 

Prior to his “going down” this man had been a solid mountain citizen, attentive to his wife and 
children and to his occupation of being a farmer and part-time carpenter. His ruination, however, 
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began when he left that farm and went to work for TRW, a manufacturer of electronic com¬ 
ponents, with a plant in Boone, North Carolina: 

They put this friend, Amen, (gasp) 
in charge of a bunch of women, Amen, (gasp) 
there at that TRW plant, (gasp) 

I want you to know, Amen, (gasp) 
when men give in to the flesh (gasp) 
they go down. Amen/ (gasp) 

They go down/ (with rising inflection) 

That plant manager put him in charge, Amen, (gasp) 
of this bunch of women, (gasp) 

And he saw them every day. (gasp) 

And he walked among them every day. (gasp) 

And he smiled at them every day. (gasp) 

And they smiled at him every day. (gasp) 

And he went down, (gasp) 
and under, (gasp) 
and beneath, (gasp) 
and below, (gasp) 
and down/ (gasp) 

’Til he forgot the spirit (gasp) 

and gave in to the flesh, (falling inflection) 

It should be noted immediately that the writer saw in Triplett’s demeanor no evidence of a con¬ 
scious use of this passage for sexual titillation. He did not smile, and his audience certainly did not 
respond with knowing chuckles. The “down, and under, and beneath, and below” ending seemed 
to have been nothing more than a stylistic flourish. 

But the main point is that Brother Triplett made it clear that the real problem in this situation 
was caused not by the man, but by the women: they were out of their proper element—the home. 
He communicated this position clearly when, after he finished the story, he leaned across the pulpit 
and said, “Now, Mothers, you know we love you. Amen? You know we love you. But you’ve 
got your place in this world. Amen, you’ve got your place.” Women, therefore, should first of all 
be mothers. Their place is in the home, and when they move out of the house in any great number 
society is thrown out of kilter. Under such circumstances both men and women have to be on their 
guard against social disintegration. 

The Outspoken Directness of the Messages 

Mountain preachers are frequently very explicit when naming sins and sinners, even over the 
radio. An excellent example of this occurred on November 18, 1973, when Brother Albert Tester 
of Sugar Grove, North Carolina, was making some announcements at the beginning of his “Gospel 
Time” broadcast over the Mountain City station. “We received a letter this week,” announced 
Brother Tester, 

that on November 4th Sister Morefield was called to be with the Lord....I’d like to pass on a prayer request 
to you people. The Mrs. Morefield whom God called home—her husband, Robert Morefield, is unsaved, 
up in years, and unprepared to meet God. Robert, if you’re listening to me today—which I understand you 
do listen to me—God loves you, and God wants to save you. And all these years that has passed, you still 
have an opportunity today. Robert, will you give that heart and life to God today and let Him save you? 

Because then you can pass on over yonder to be with your wife in the presence of God. But if you refuse and 
go out to meet God unprepared you’ll never see her again, because you’ll have to go down to that awful 
lake of fire and brimstone. 
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Tester did not stop here. He went on for another two minutes with this message—voiced over a 
very public medium—directed specifically and very personally at Brother Robert Morefield. The 
episode is recounted here to illustrate the basic assumption to which many mountain preachers 
ascribe—that they have a right, given by God, to reprimand any and all of the spiritually errant. So 
Brother Albert Tester does not hesitate to tell Mr. Robert Morefield that he is headed straight for 
perdition. He is, after all, only acting as that instrument of God. He simply points his people 
toward “known” truths. Futhermore, with God on his side he does not have to issue the repri¬ 
mand or warning in a personal way—at least not personal in the sense that it is solely Albert Tester 
issuing the rebuke. Instead it is God using Albert Tester as His medium for the message. Thus the 
preacher is able to maintain his own humanness—perhaps even his own sinfulness—while leveling 
some rather harsh charges at his listening congregation. 
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One-room School Life in Appalachian Kentucky 

James M, Cijford, Ph.D. 

Introduction 

The following paper is an oral history dialogue on one-room school life in early twentieth cen¬ 
tury Appalachian Kentucky. The two speakers are representative figures. The narrator (N) is a per¬ 
son of the 1980s whose questions and observations reflect the advantages of synthesis and hindsight. 
The teacher (T) is a composite of dozens of former one-room school teachers who were interviewed 
for this project. The teacher’s response is either one former teacher’s representative observations or 
it is a blend of several speakers whose remembrances combine to provide sufficient detail. The result 
is a two-person drama that, while purposely anachronistic at times, provides a former teacher’s 
perspective—in his/her own words—on one-room school life. 

Most of these former teachers are still living; many are still active in the community where they 
once taught, and a few are still teaching. For that reason, all personal name references have been 
removed from the text. The following selection is the first stage in what I hope will eventually 
emerge as a book-length study. 

Like most scholars, I have accumulated numerous debts of assistance, and I want to acknowledge 
the bountiful aid and encouragement of many people. Many Morehead State University graduate 
students who are also full-time public school teachers in Eastern Kentucky conducted one major in¬ 
terview that is incorporated into the 500- page transcript from which the following article is ex¬ 
cerpted. These interviewers include Lu Ann S. Asbury, Henry Boone, Connie Clayton, Carolyn S. 
Cogswell, Danny Cummins, Betty Dorsey, Cary Griffith, Betty Hamilton, Randy Harrison, Judy 
Hawkins, Cheryl Herrin, Katie Hunt, Carol Klaber, Willa Meadows, Edith Curry Newdigate, 
Carol Norris, Donna K. Phillips, Jimmie Staton, and Kay Strode. 

1 also wish to thank three Graduate Assistants who provided significant help at various stages of 
transcription, compilation, and analysis: Vicky Riddle Horton, Kirstina Shepherd Campbell, and 
Claudette Pennington Green. Mrs. Eleanor Kersey, Jesse Stuart Foundation consultant, participated 
in several public presentations of this project. I especially wish to thank Philip W. Conn, Morehead 
State University Vice President for University and Regional Services, for his support of this and all 
projects related to MSU’s Appalachian Studies Program. The most delightful source of local infor¬ 
mation was Mrs. S.D. Foster of Ashland, a former one-room school teacher and Moonlight School 
Teacher, who devoted many days over the last several years providing information and inspiration 
for this project. 

Finally, in deep appreciation for her love and sacrificies, I dedicate this work to my late grand¬ 
mother, Clara M. Clark, a former one-room school teacher who set standards of personal and pro¬ 
fessional conduct that guide my life. Whatever I have done thus far that is of value and whatever 
good I may yet accomplish is a monument to her. 

Oftentimes, scholars study change efforts in Appalachia by examining major institutions of 
American life, like the Church, or complex social engineering projects, like the New Deal or The 
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Appalachian Regional Commission. Indeed, a general tendency in studying change is to examine 
“large-scale efforts.” However, one of the greatest engines for change efforts in Appalachia was 
one of the mountain’s smallest institutions—the one-room school In the nineteenth century, these 
early schools were located within walking distance of a few families who could pay the teacher. By 
the early twentieth century nothing had changed except that the teacher was paid by the county. 
During the 1918-19 school year, Kentucky had its largest number of one-room schools in opera¬ 
tion—7,076. By 1968-69, the number had dwindled to 146. All were in Eastern Kentucky. Today 
(1983) there are still three one-room schools operating in isolated hamlets of Appalachian Ken¬ 
tucky. 

An examination of one-room school life in Appalachian Kentucky during the period 1900-1940 
reveals that these tiny schools that dotted the hills and hollows were, collectively, a salvation to a 
region that was still suffering the tragic effects of the Civil War. What these schools lacked 
(measured by today’s standards) in modern conveniences, they overcame with students who were 
willing to endure hardships in order to learn and improve themselves and teachers who were 
dedicated champions of progress and learning. 

Who were these forgotten heroes and heroines that Jesse Stuart termed “immortal teachers”? 
Most of them did not give poverty a chance to impede their love of learning. 

We were a poor family; my parents had a hard time making a living. My father was sick. He 
had asthma and died at age 56. I was only twelve years old. I always loved school. I was always 
afraid I would have to miss. My mother used to say I would worry her every morning about giving 
out my spelling words. I would hear the school bell ring and jump up and down saying, “Hurry, 
Mom; give out my spelling. I’m going to be late for school”—which was only a short distance. 

I just liked school. From the time I grew up I played school and wanted to be a teacher. At that 
time teaching was the best opportunity for a woman. 

The one-room school teachers all shared a desire to help individuals and promote the best in¬ 
terests of their community. 

I decided to be a teacher after I talked to this man who couldn’t read or write. Every Saturday 
afternoon, Pop would bring him into the room to pay him, and he would sit down. And if there 
was a magazine, or book, or anything anyways near, he’d pick that up and go thumbing through it 
and look at it, and he’d say, “My, how I wish I could read.” And he’d say, “Now what is this? 
What does this say?” And then I would read it for him, you know. So I made up my mind, then 
and there: if I was a secretary I would be just helping one person, and if I taught school I could help 
lots of people. 

Some young people became certified teachers by taking a qualifying examinations that was 
developed annually by the State Department of Education and carefully administered by the County 
Superintendent. A retired teacher from Mason County remembers: 

That’s the way I got my first teaching certificate, by examination taken at the superintendent’s 
office. The questions were sent out by the state, and you spent the bigger part of two days in an 
essay-type test. And then they were sent to the state department to be graded. And if you made a 
passing grade, they issued you a certificate. 

Others received teacher certification from college training. One left home to attend Berea Col¬ 
lege and, like many youngsters away from home for the first time, became quite homesick. 

Oh yes; I cried. When I went to chapel on Sunday night they’d play “Home Sweet Home.” 
And I was sitting close to a boy that was from my home and I didn’t know him at that time. I cried 
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and he’d call me “Cry baby.” I’d say, “Shut your mouth/” And then he’d call me “Cry baby” 
again. 

After completing the eighth grade in a one-room school, another went to Morehead Normal 
School. 

The normal schools were for training teachers. I started there in 1923 and graduated in 
1925—didn’t graduate, we received a teaching certificate for two years’ work. 

Many became teachers because economic and social conditions blocked other professional oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Although my grandmother said many of us became teachers because we liked to “be boss”, I 
don’t think I chose to be a teacher. Economic conditions really made me become a teacher. The 
great depression was four years old—there was no money anyplace. I had wanted to be a lawyer or 
an interpreter in the Diplomatic Corps. 

The duties of teaching in a one-room school were broad-ranging. One former teacher 
remembers: 

“Having to do the floors with oil. See, we came right off a muddy creek place and the floor was 
usually muddy, and about three times a year we’d have to oil, see, so that the dust just wouldn’t 
suffocate us.” 

The one-room school teacher was also nurse, counselor, janitor, playground director, and lun¬ 
chroom supervisor. In spite of the hard work and long hours, the pay was very low. 

From 1845 to 1934 trustees were responsible for appointing teachers and maintaining schools. A 
trustee often considered more than teaching credentials when making an appointment. 

I wanted to go back to teaching, but that was in the ’30s, during the Depression. It was hard 
for a woman teacher who was married and had a husband who had a job to get a job, when there 
were some men that needed work. I had to go to Happy Hollow to teach that year. I had to take 
what was left. They were thinking about the men. 

Nepotism was another factor which influenced hiring decisions. 

Each school district had a trustee at that time empowered to hire a teacher for his school—but 
not from his family. This was circumvented by hiring some other district trustee’s family member 
and then, with the blessing of the five-member county Board of Education, “swapping” schools. 
My dad was trustee. 

Not surprisingly, some of the trustees were bribed from time to time. 

Much to the discredit of some of the people who served as trustees, it was said that some of them 
in some localities sold the position to the highest bidder. 

Students and teachers looked forward to “recess periods.” Sometimes neighbors and family 
members would come and play with the children: “It was a cordial, amicable sort of situation.” 

Students entertained themselves playing baseball, Annie Over, Drop the Handkerchief, and 
many other schoolyard games. 

They generally always made up their own games and, you know, of course I always played with 
them. 

From twelve noon to one was dinner time. Those who lived near went home to eat; the others 
ate quickly—in nice weather, outside—and headed to the play yard. The older girls would sprinkle 
the floor with water and sweep out the accumulated dirt. Fresh water was drawn—if a bug was in 
the pail it was dipped out. If a lizard or snake was around the well box, it necessitated the big boys 
to come kill it. The four windows and door were open. Fat flies, wasps, bumblebees and butterflies 
wafted in and out. Occasionally, we had a bird pay a visit. 
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Students and teachers looked forward to “recess periods.’’ Sometimes neighbors and family 
members would come and play with the children: “It was a cordial, amicable sort of situation.” 

Students entertained themselves playing baseball, Annie Over, Drop the Handkerchief, and 
many other schoolyard games. 

They generally always made up their own games and, you know, of course I always played with 
them. 

From twelve noon to one was dinner time. Those who lived near went home to eat; the others 
ate quickly—in nice weather, outside—and headed to the play yard. The older girls would sprinkle 
the floor with water and sweep out the accumulated dirt. Fresh water was drawn—if a bug was in 
the pail it was dipped out. If a lizard or snake was around the well box, it necessitated the big boys 
to come kill it. The four windows and door were open. Fat flies, wasps, bumblebees and butterflies 
wafted in and out. Occasionally, we had a bird pay a visit. 

Most children had sufficient food for lunch, but nothing fancy. Snacks or anything store-bought 
was out. There just wasn’t any money to buy. They had meat and biscuits. Canned fruit that had 
been preserved during the summer or apples that were kept in the root cellar was often found in the 
lunchboxes. Usually something sweet in the way of cookies or cake was found. Occasionally so¬ 
meone had money to buy peanut butter, which was ideal for the lunch. This was often mixed with 
cream, probably to stretch the peanut butter and make the choking less. 

Few one-room school teachers faced dramatic and frightening confrontations like the bloody 
fight that Jesse Stuart had with Guy Hawkins in Lonesome Valley. 

You did not have any discipline problems then. As far as discipline was concerned, we didn’t 
have too much trouble in those times. They knew what “no” meant, but they don’t today do 
they? 

If I had serious discipline problems, the memory has faded. Corporal punishment was the order 
of the day for infractions. I was hardly five feet tall and weighed barely 100 pounds, but I was 
tough and mean. I could not allow any breech in my authority. If some problem did arise over 
fighting, truancy, or failure to get assignments, a note to the parent would suffice. My grandfather, 
father, and four aunts had taught in that building before me and the community judged I knew 
what I was doing. 

What kind of discipline did you use? 

A paddle. 

In must schools, a teacher had to maintain his/her credibility as a disciplinarian. If students 
knew they were going to be punished, they rarely misbehaved. And if parents knew their children 
were fairly punished, they were almost always supportive of the teacher. Disciplinary measures 
usually produced desired results. 

There was a little boy that would ride to school with me and he was just a little thing; he was 
about five years old. And one day we were eating dinner and he wouldn’t eat his dinner. He was 
just playing. The older children were running over his dinner bucket and I told him: “Get your 
bucket, honey, and if you’re not going to eat your dinner, put your lid on your bucket and take it 
in the house.” And he said, “Well I’m not gonna do it!” And I said, “Oh yes you will,” and I 
picked up a little stick and started towards him. And he just got that bucket in the house as fast as 
he could go. He never did tell me he wasn’t gonna do anything anymore. 

Infrequently, however, disciplinary situations emerged that tested a teacher’s commitment and 
courage. On one occasion, a young scholar was kept after school because she had not completed her 
spelling lesson. Eventually, her father, an irate giant of a man, arrived on the scene. 
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And he said, “Moll, get your books and come on home. That little old teacher ain’t going to 
tell you what to do or not let you have your dinner. You just get your books and come on 
home.” Well, I was petrified. He just scared the heart and soul out of me. I tell you I was really 
frightened, and I thought, I have to say something, and I said, “Now, you know that you was the 
very first person that came to me and congratulated me when I got this school. And you said you 
knew I’d be a good teacher, and you wanted me to help your children get a good education.” And, 
“Now look what you’re doing. If we don’t have discipline in this school, we can’t have any 
school.” And, “If I can’t have discipline, I’m gonna quit; If this child gets by with this, then all 
the rest of them’s going to try the same.” He said, “I don’t care. You ain’t telling my kid what to 
do. And that ain’t half: before the day is over, my wife is coming up with a butcher knife and cut 
your head off!” 

Not surprisingly, the teacher posted one student to watch the road and another to have her pony 
saddled and ready for a rapid getaway at the end of the day. On the way home she encountered the 
angry parents, who were on their way for a “parent-teacher conference”. After much discussion, 
however, the parents became sympathetic to the teacher’s viewpoint and even invited her to dinner. 

Needless to say, I thought of a million excuses, ’cause I certainly wasn’t going down there with 
the man and woman both. I knew they could do a good job of cutting my head off if I ever got 
down to the house. So I never did go to their home. But after that they was just the best friends I 
had. 

On another occasion, a schoolyard fight between members of feuding families resulted in “rein¬ 
forcements” from one family arriving at school the next day. Several had been in trouble before and 
one had killed a man. After school started, these bully boys remained in the schoolyard playing ball 
and waiting. After several interruptions, the teacher decided to confront them. 

“Boys, we’re trying to have school in here, and the law is on our side, so I think you boys bet¬ 
ter leave.” To my surprise, and much to my relief, each one of them had a bat or ball or something, 
and they turned around and laid their balls and bats on the ground and went over the hill. 

The routine of school life was occasionally shattered by special social activities. Generally speak¬ 
ing, these socials fell into two categories: day-time events for the students that centered around 
either holidays or scholastic competitions; or evening activities, like pie suppers, which were com¬ 
munity socials that also provided operating funds for the school. 

I remember that on one Christmas we had a tree and a Santa Claus. The father who was the San¬ 
ta Claus walked up to his small son and spoke to him, but the child was so frightened he jumped 
under the first seat in a row and crawled under the seats to the back of the room. 

He didn’t know it was his father then, did he? 

No, he didn’t know it was his father. But most of the older ones did and the people visiting did, 
so that brought a big laugh out of all the people. On another occasion, when we were having our 
Christmas entertainment, I had a large boy who was playing the part of Santa Claus—and the 
quarters, naturally, were small—and he was dressing behind a curtain in very crowded conditions 
and probably became frustrated with hurrying, and he got the top part of him dressed and he step¬ 
ped out to perform without getting his pants on. Needless to say, this just about broke up the 
entertainment that day. 

Frequently on Friday afternoons after a hectic week we’d have a spelling bee or an arithmetic 
match. It was surprising sometimes how long those third and fourth graders could stand and spell. 
And some of those kids were almost human computers in arithmetic. 
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We had no PTA or other organization to help, but the parents were always willing to help. At 
least once a year we’d have a pie supper to raise some revenue for school supplies. 

Transportation to and from school, measured by today’s standards, ranked somewhere between 
inconvenient and impossible. Everyone—students and teachers—usually walked. It was not uncom¬ 
mon for children to face a three-mile walk each way. Sometimes teachers rode a horse or pony. 
Other came in a horse-drawn buggy. By the 1930s, some were driving to school. The automobile, 
however, did not greatly facilitate travel because of bad roads and isolated schools. 

I walked through the fields in the winter. I think, sometimes, how could 1 do that every morn¬ 
ing and night, in all kinds of weather. 

There were no “snow days” in the one-room schools. The teacher and the students “bundled 
up” and walked through the snow. Many wrapped newspapers around their legs before walking 
through the snow to school. For the most part, transportational “difficulties” were accepted as 
part of the rugged, no-frills way of life in early twentieth century Appalachian Kentucky. Today, 
parents would worry and children would complain about a six-mile round trip to attend school. At 
the time, however, this walk often provided an exciting time of unsupervised recreation for young 
people who experienced real (or imagined) adventures that soon became an exciting part of the 
history and folklore of one-room school life. 

The school day began at 8:00 a.m. At five minutes of, I pulled the bell rope. The students lined 
up, boys on one side, girls on the other of the porch. They marched in to their seats. Then we had 
roll call and a ten-minute devotional service—it might be a section from the Bible, a recitation, or 
the Ten Commandments, or each child might recite a Bible verse. We’d say the Lord’s Prayer, give 
the Pledge of Allegiance, all with the same reverence. God first, though, then Country; we knew 
our priorities. 4:00 p.m. was dismissal time. (I’m exhausted right now from thinking about it.) 
You can understand that on this treadmill every night I carried home pounds of papers to grade and 
duly inscribe so that I could fill out grade cards at the end of the month. 

The school was of frame construction. It normally had a front door that faced the road or path, 
three windows on each side of the building, and a painted blackboard across the back. Two long 
recitation benches faced the teacher’s desk and blackboard. Rows of desks or benches, a water 
bucket, and a warm morning stove concluded the list of basic equipment. 

Building a fire every morning in the old pot-bellied stove wasn’t exactly something 1 loved. The 
school board furnished coal but no kindling. After a few days I gave a boy who lived nearby a key 
and for five cents a day he’d have a roaring fire each morning and he furnished his kindling. This 
job had to be rotated because others wanted that nickel a day. 

In most schools, there was also an American Flag, a picture of George Washington and/or 
Abraham Lincoln, a globe, a dictionary, and a Bible. 

All teachers of the county met in mid-July at the county seat for two days of orientation and to 
gather their supplies. I really don’t remember much about what went on at the meetings except I 
was given an attendance book and the names, ages, and grades of my students, plus a book of stan¬ 
dards the state department expected. Late the second day I went to a room in the courthouse where 
an official issued my supplies: text books with teacher’s manuals, a wooden box of chalk, six felt 
erasers, a water bucket with a long handled dipper, cursive alphabet chart, and a broom. I had also 
subscribed to the magazine The Instructor which was a great help. 

Sometimes a rope to a bell hung from the ceiling. In the corner, nails were driven into two wide 
boards attached to the walls for students to hang their coats and heavy clothes. 
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At one end of the lot and playground was the girls’ toilet—raw oak, full of splinters—sitting 
over a creek. In the right front was the boys’. There was no toilet paper. Fortunately, Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward issued thick catalogues. 

The teachers creatively devised learning materials for their students because, almost without ex¬ 
ception, neither the state nor the county supplied books or any other teaching materials. 

For first graders, I would cut big magazine pictures into pieces and they would put them 
together, or maybe I’d take a calendar and put the numbers in an envelope, and they’d sit there 
until they could put the numbers in order. 

Sometimes local merchants donated supplies. 

When the candy came with layers of cardboard between the layers of candy, the merchant 
would save the cardboard for us and that way we could make number cards and flash cards, word 
cards for the children to use. And it took a lot more work on the part of the teacher because we 
didn’t have the supplies. 

In many instances, the teachers spent a great deal of their meager earnings on their school and 
students. 

And, of course, by the time I got through dressing these children and buying my material I 
never had anything left. I just might as well have been staying at home. All I was getting was ex¬ 
perience. 

Almost without exception, former one-room school teachers have happy memories about their 
teaching days and positive thoughts about their accomplishments. 

Although teaching eight different grades each day was hard on the teacher, the teachers did not 
feel that the students learned less. Many still take great pride in the accomplishments of students 
who sat before them fifty years ago. 

I wouldn’t want to trade what we have for the one-room school, but I must say that I’m con¬ 
vinced that some good things have been lost in the transition from the one-room school to our con¬ 
solidated schools. 

Some of the “old timers” even felt that the old ways were preferable. 

A teacher should be able to do much better. The schools are really under fire from every corner 
now, aren’t they? People are sick of supporting a system whose products can’t read a newspaper, 
write a coherent sentence, add up a grocery list, or spell correctly the names of their hometowns. 
Everybody is calling for the “back to basics.” It seems to me that a competency test for teachers has 
to be derived by somebody. But who is to do it? Certainly not the Colleges of Education. What 
did you learn there to make you a better teacher? That’s what the one-room school was—a great 
emphasis on basics. 

One-room school education produced students with a special creativity, a mature self-reliance, 
and an intensified level of independence. Gradually the thousands who attained these qualities began 
to elevate the quality of life in their mountain homeland. By the end of World War II, they had 
restored much of the quiet, survival-oriented rhythms of life on the land that had been shattered 
almost a century before by the sound of distant drums in Charleston Harbor. In retrospect, it is ob¬ 
vious that today’s Appalachian society owes much of its present state of advancement to the 
thousands and thousands who “learned their basics, and learned them right” in the one-room 
schools. 
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Beyond the Quaint and Curious: 
Folklore Research in Appalachia 

Elizabeth C. Fine, Assistant Professor 
Jean Haskell Speer, Associate Professor 


In the popular mind, folklore and Appalachia are associated with survivals from the past: 
quilting bees, archaic language, quaint folktales and folksongs, and old handicrafts. Craft fairs and 
folk festivals throughout Appalachia perpetuate the popular view. Unfortunately, many folklore 
studies of Appalachia also reinforce this stereotype. As W.K. McNeil points out in his review of 
Appalachian folklore research, most of it has been devoted to recording “memory culture,” or 
traditions and stories that live only in the minds of older persons. 1 Since most folklorists have simp¬ 
ly collected texts or described traditions but have failed to analyze their functions in the culture, 
they have done little to dispel the notion that folklore is vestigial and quaint, and hardly germane to 
social studies of the region. 

Thus, it is no surprise to see contemporary social scientists such as Allan Batteau lodge strong 
criticisms against the impact of folklore studies on Appalachia. Batteau writes, “The assignment of 
folk identity to a population permits the treatment of that population as irrelevant. By definition, 
‘folk’ is that which is nonrational, pre-modern, marginal to the modern industrial system.” 2 If Bat- 
teau’s criticism is correct, then folklore may be contributing to exploitation of the region. Batteau’s 
assessment, however, is based more on folklore studies from the past than on contemporary, profes¬ 
sional folklore research. Today, most academic folklorists include literate, modern, and even urban 
peoples within their study. Indeed, current definitions of folklore focus more on the type and quali¬ 
ty of “lore” transmitted than on any preconceived definitions of who constitutes the “folk.” 
Thus, Dan Ben-Amos defines folklore as artistic communication in small groups, and Richard 
Bauman defines folklore as verbal art performance, or an “assumption of accountability to an au¬ 
dience for the way in which communication is carried out....”’ Like many other contemporary 
folklorists, Ben-Amos and Bauman view folklore as a dynamic process which reflects and responds 
to the continuities and changes of life. 

It is from this contemporary, dynamic performance approach to folklore that we would like to 
offer a blueprint for folklore studies in Appalachia. We offer these ideas not simply from a 
theoretical perspective, but from our experience putting these ideas into practice in a two-year oral 
history and folklore project in Patrick County, Virginia. In designing and implementing the NEH 
funded project, “Continuity and Change in a Rural Community,” we conducted oral history in¬ 
terviews with 100 residents, of all age groups, races, and walks of life. Rather than focusing only 
on elderly people and memories of the 19th century, we centered our questions on the social history 
of the twentieth century. The project went beyond simple collection to include a variety of public 
programs aimed at interpreting and presenting the findings of the oral history and folklore research 
to the community. In the following pages, we will first outline the design of the Patrick County 
Project, and then illustrate this dynamic and functional approach to folklore with examples from 
the folklore of two families. 
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Project Design 

The Patrick County Project was designed to explore human experience in a rural, Appalachian- 
American community. Through oral histories, we documented the major changes and the change- 
agents in the county and the continuities or traditions that have helped county residents cope with 
or resist change. We hoped county residencts would become more aware of change and tradition 
and their interworkings in the lives of individuals and the whole community. 

From taped oral history interviews, transcriptions, and our fieldwork in the county, we 
developed a series of public programs for presentation to county residents. The public programs 
synthesized the recorded experiences of county residents and provided a forum for public reflection 
and comment on change, values, cultural traditions, and some uncomfortable realities of human ex¬ 
perience. We used various formats for public programming, including slide-tape presentations, nine 
thematic folklife programs, and a documentary film about the community. 

Following the approach of anthropologist Clifford Geertz and others, we used an emic perspec¬ 
tive for cultural interpretation in the project. 4 An emic perspective represents the native point of 
view, focusing on what is recognized and treated as meaningful by members of a particular cultural 
group. To aid in this process we established a project advisory board of local people, trained local 
residents as oral history interviewers, and featured local persons in all public programming. 

The emic perspective kept us mindful throughout the project that while there are verifiable 
historical “facts” in the life of any community, we all operate from our own perception of those 
realities. We construct, individually and in concert with members of our communities, a view of 
the past and present from which we make sense of the world. Even in such a small, rural county as 
the subject of our project, there are multiple, often competing, sometimes unpleasant views of the 
reality of local life. To avoid distorting the picture of county experience, we chose interview sub¬ 
jects from all categories in the local spectrum. Although the project featured oral histories and 
folklife, the project staff and county participants learned more about life in the county today, con¬ 
firming our belief that the past, including folk traditions, is always about the present. Our work 
with two county families particularly demostrated the vitality of folk tradition. 

The Shelor Family 

In Patrick County, the Shelors are known as a strong, extended family prominent for their 
musical heritage and community leadership. The patriarch and matriarch of the family, Jesse and 
Clarice Shelor, come from and have spawned a long line of traditional musicians. Jesse, now in his 
eighties, learned to play the fiddle at ten years old, and his brother was a mountain singing-school 
teacher. Clarice, who plays a rollicking piano style, is part of the musically famous Blackard family. 
Her father, Joseph Blackard, taught singing-schools in the early days of the county, and the com¬ 
munity credits him with bringing the first store-bought banjo into the area. Cecil Sharp, the noted 
English folksong collector, visited Pa Blackard to document his rich musical resources. In the early 
days of their marriage, Jesse and Clarice journeyed to Bristol, Tennessee, to sing for Ralph Peer of 
Victor Records, but traveling from Patrick County to Bristol was so difficult, they never returned 
to join the ranks of Jimmy Rodgers and the Carter family who were recorded at the same time. The 
Shelors are featured, however, on two record albums. 

Although most of the Shelor clan still live in Patrick County and all make music together, some 
family members are particularly accomplished. Bill Shelor, Jesse’s cousin, owns fourteen fiddles and 
teaches shape-note singing in the tradition of his father. Another family cousin, Buddy Pendleton, 
is widely known in the region as a champion fiddler. In the family of Jim Shelor, one of Jesse and 
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Clarice’s sons, all family members play and sing together, and fourteen-year-old Clay carries on the 
long tradition of Jesse, Bill, and Buddy: he is an accomplished fiddler, playing his grandfather’s 
handed-down fiddle. 

The Shelor family demonstrates time and time again the “presentness” of tradition and the ways 
in which traditions provide continuity for coping with life changes. Jim Shelor, a bank vice 
president in the county, serves as an interesting case study. He has faced a number of major changes 
in his life, and he has used family and local traditions to help resolve or manage the tensions such 
changes produce. 

Jim grew up “on the mountain” in Patrick County, spending his youth in a rural, insular 
lifestyle. Of his childhood days, Jim recalls the county sharply divided into isolated communities, 
each with its own school, distinctive speech patterns, community rivalries, and small, rural chur¬ 
ches where creek baptizing was the norm. He remembers his youth as a time of rootedness to the 
land, family, and community, a time and place in which music was a major expression of family, 
community, and religious values as well as the major form of entertainment. 

At eighteen, Jim Shelor was forced to leave his home county, facing the prospect of the draft and 
no job opportunities. He moved to Roanoke, Virginia, the largest city in the region, where he 
became a banker and began to rear his own family. But the pull of home was strong, especially his 
belief that the county was a better place for his children, so in 1972 he returned. Jim explains his 
odyssey this way: 

I have always wanted to come back to Patrick County; I never wanted to leave to start with. Every evening 
[in Roanoke], I would go out and look towards the Meadows of Dan and dream of coming back home; 
finally, 1 had a chance to come back to Patrick County. I’m sure there’s other places as good—I haven’t 
found one yet. 1 don’t know, it’s just home. I love the mountains, the isolation, and I like the people here. I 
don’t know, you’d have to be from Patrick County to understand what it’s like, I guess. 

When he returned home, Jim realized he had changed and so had the county. As a banker, he 
found it necessary to live in the county’s only large town rather than in his home community; he 
was something of a outsider, having lived away from the county for many years and being a native 
from “on the mountain” now living in town. He discovered differences in attitudes between 
himself and his family who had remained living in the county. His membership in the town’s large 
Baptist church marked a shift from the rural religious practices of his youth. The county, so sharply 
sectionalized in his school days, now boasted consolidated schools, county-wide social services, and 
widespread influences of mass culture such as more uniform speech and less socializing among com¬ 
munity neighbors. In addition to these changes, as bank vice president, Jim felt keenly the county’s 
problems with increasing unemployment and crime, out-migration of the county’s young people in 
search of jobs, lack of industrial development, and racial and class divisions in the county. 

Jim has turned to a number of folk traditions and traditional values to cope with these tensions, 
to re-negotiate his position in the community and to re-establish communal bonds with his family 
and friends. For example, although Jim and his family must now live in town, he is building a log 
cabin “on the mountain” on land passed down to him from his grandfather, land on which his 
father and brothers still live. He is using 100-year-old logs and riving shingles for the cabin, finding 
modern practicality and durability in these old methods. Although Jim realizes the cabin will be a 
weekend retreat and is a mark of present-day affluence, it still symbolizes for him a return to land 
and family and a place for his own children to find such rootedness when they become mobile. In 
this same vein, Jim has his children work on a cabbage farm in the summers, so they will always 
know the value of hard work and joy in working the land. 
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Since musical traditions constitute the most powerful body of tradition among the Shelors, Jim 
has naturally turned to music as a strategy for mediation. He gathers with his family again every 
Sunday, as he did as a youth, to make traditional music—old-time and gospel music predominate. 
Although Jim finds he disagrees with his brothers on many issues since his return, they find com¬ 
mon ground in the old tunes they love to play and sing. 

Traditional music also provides Jim a vehicle for coping with some contemporary problems that 
plague us all—the pervasive influence of mass culture, particularly through television, and social 
strife, both economic and racial. Believing that television was eroding family and cultural life, Jim 
and his family decided to relegate the television set to the garage and spend more time as a family 
making music, talking, and socializing with friends, frequently at musical gatherings. 

Not only has traditional music strengthened the bonds of family, but it has formed a bridge 
across racial barriers which sometimes divide the community. Jim Shelor, a white bank vice 
president, and Turner Foddrell, a black store-owner, developed a friendship stemming from their 
shared interests in traditional music. Although they hoped to learn from one another’s distinctive 
musical heritages, they discovered their musical traditions often overlapped. In the process of ex¬ 
ploring the commonalities and differences in their musical traditions, Jim and Turner rejected tradi¬ 
tional black-white interaction patterns and found a new, more productive relationship. Tradition 
and change intertwine in their lives. 

The Foddrell Family 

Folklore is far from dead in the Foddrell family. Marvin and Turner Foddrell are brothers who 
play black gospel, blues, and secular songs. They learned to play traditional music from their father, 
Posey Foddrell. Despite the acclaim which Marvin and Turner have received for the music from 
outside the County, they have to deal with tensions about their music within their own family and 
community. In confronting these disagreements, Marvin and Turner use a type of folklore called 
gnomic expressions—clever, pithy, and often humorous sayings which simultaneously encapsulate 
the conflict and mediate the tension. 

The source of the Foddrell’s problems with the music they play stems from their religious 
background. When their father Posey joined the Hardshell Baptist church, Hylton’s Thessolonian, 
he had to give up playing instrumental music, of which the Church does not approve. Several years 
ago, Posey, now in his eighties, played a guitar on a television talk show. When church members 
saw this, they excommunicated him for awhile. The Church also frowns on the blues. Turner says 
that when they were children, “Mama wouldn’t let us play no blues on Sunday...we had to play 
gospel.” In summing up this story, Turner uses a gnomic expression and says, “But one thing 
about the blues and gospel. The blues says ‘Oh Baby’ and the gospel says ‘Oh Lord’, but they really 
got the same chords sometimes.” With this saying, Turner uses humor to point to an underlying 
similarity between the blues and gospel. 

In another instance, both Turner and Marvin perform a gnomic expression together. When an 
interviewer ignorant of the church’s position on instrumental music asks if he can listen to them 
play music at the church during the family reunion, the Foddrells reply: 

M: Those hardshell don’t hardly go along with that picking and grinning. 

T: They do a lot of picking, but no grinning. 

This expression also uses humor, but takes a dig at the Hardshells as well. Both expressions allow 
the Foddrells to relieve a recurring source of tension in a socially accepted way. 
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Conclusion 

Our argument in this presentation reflects a view of folklore theory and practice which has con¬ 
tinued from the work of Bronislaw Malinowski fifty years ago to the present day. This view has 
been recently re-articulated by folklorists Roger Abrahams and Richard Bauman. Abrahams writes: 
“Recent workers [in folklore] have become less focused on the historic past and more on the pro¬ 
cesses, social and cultural, of the present. In such a case, folklore is employed as a term for the ac¬ 
cumulated wisdom and practice of a social group, one in which there is a close relationship between 
the producers and the consumers: the makers and users in the case of material culture; the performer 
and audience with regard to expressive culture.” 5 

While Albrahams identifies the shift in folklore studies from preservation of the past to pro- 
cessual study of folklore in the present, Bauman provides a rationale for field study of folklore in 
context. He argues: 

If we are to understand what folklore is, we must go beyond a conception of it as disembodied superorganic 
stuff and view it contextually, in terms of the individual, social and cultural factors that give it shape, mean¬ 
ing, existence. This reorientation in turn requires us to broaden the scope of our fieldwork: a contextual 
perspective on folklore makes the enterprise of folklore fieldwork much more ramified and complex than 
the simple butterfly-collecting approach—the collecting of anachronistic antiquities—that often passes for 
fieldwork in folklore. 6 

Bauman goes on to identify six salient foci around which to organize field data to comprehend its 
contextual interrelationships: (a) context of meaning (what does it mean?); (b) institutional context 
(where does it fit within the culture?); (c) context of communicative system (how does it relate to 
other kinds of folklore?); (d) social base (what kind of people does it belong to?); (e) individual con¬ 
text (how does it fit into a person’s life?); and (f) context of situation (how is it useful in social situa¬ 
tions?). 7 

Much of Appalachian folklore collecting and study has been precisely the variety Bauman 
decries—the collecting of anachronistic antiquities. But there are hopeful signs in the work of train¬ 
ed folklorists now in the region. The Blue Ridge Parkway study undertaken by the American 
Folklife Center a few years ago, the work of Brett Sutton in Appalachian religious music, the 
careful attention to details of material culture in Roddy Moore’s work, and the keen analysis by 
David Whisnant of issues involved in understanding folklore as culture are symptomatic of the ris¬ 
ing fever to take Appalachian folklore scholarship beyond the quaint and curious to the center of 
social and cultural life in the region. 
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The Black Appalachian Church: 

An Agent for Change or System Maintenance? 


Stanley Taylor 
Arthur J. Cox 

Traditionally, Appalachians have been viewed as solving their problems primarily through in¬ 
dividual and family-oriented approaches rather than acting through more formal social structures 
such as the church or local government (Cabbell 1980). Black Appalachians have been no exception, 
having been historically unorganized in attempting to solve their problems. With the recent influx 
of Blacks into Appalachia has come a move toward community organizing as a problem-solving 
method. The church has been identified as one of the primary community organizations through 
which these efforts have occurred (Cox 1981). This reported utilization of the church as a com¬ 
munity organization spearheading change represents an exception to the traditional manner of rely¬ 
ing primarily on more individualistic means of problem-solving. There is question as to whether 
the church is actually an exception in this regard due to research findings which revealed that the 
church in Appalachia tends to be conservative and resistant to change (Cox 1981). 

The purpose of this study is to determine if Black college students who are church members in 
Appalachia regard the church as an agent for change or system maintenance. This will serve as a 
pilot study for a later investigation into the role of the Black church in Appalachia. Orginally, we 
intended to administer a questionnaire to members of local Black Appalachian churches, but there 
was too much opposition from local ministers. 

The results of this study will offer those in the helping profession ideas about how students 
regard what the church may or may not do in assisting Black Appalachians in resolving their every¬ 
day social problems. A more accurate understanding of the role of the church would provide com¬ 
munity organizers better insight in determining to what degree and in what manner students’ 
perceptions of the church can be utilized in planning social action programs. Additionally, since 
Black Appalachian institutions have been rather neglected in the literature this information will help 
in the development of a better data base upon which to base further studies. 

Literature Review 

A search of the literature indicates that there is a scarcity of material regarding the Black church 
in Appalachia. In fact, little is written about any institutions primarily serving Black Appalachians. 
The material which was most readily available and relevant concerned the Appalachian church in 
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general, the Black church in America, and the identification of social problems faced by Blacks in 
Appalachia. 

A recent research piece by Cox indicates that although Blacks suffer discrimination from the 
Criminal Justice system; have lower incomes and poorer housing than their white counterparts; 
complains of biased newspaper reporting, token intergration, unfair discipline in schools, and a lack 
of Black-oriented social life, they tend not to participate in change-oriented community organiza¬ 
tion activities. Cox’s study reveals that there has been an increase in the number of Blacks moving 
into Appalachia since 1970 and that these Blacks brought with them knowledge about organizing 
to solve problems within the Black community. He concludes that among those Blacks considered 
active, the church is identified as one of the primary agents for community change. 

In a study on health care of Afro-Americans, Cox identifies a trend of self-destructive behavior 
in young Blacks (Cox 1980). Cox sees changes in the structure and role of the Black church occurr¬ 
ing over recent years as one of the primary causes of this self-destructive behavior. In the absence of 
the Black church, young Blacks have no system on which to rely for support and feel a lack of con¬ 
trol and no sense of belonging (Comer 1979). 

Cabell comments on how little research has been conducted on Black Appalachians and how few 
Black Appalachians were knowledgeable about their potential for organization (Cabell 1979). He 
further notes that collective community problem-solving is new to the mountains and that those 
organizations which have existed in the past, such as Affirmative Action Programs, Labor Unions, 
and Local Government, have been of little help to Blacks. Since the discontinuation of the Ap¬ 
palachian Regional Commission, there “has been no organization powerful enough to bring the 
Black leaders of Appalachia together” (Cabell 1979). 

According to traditional Appalachian belief, social and political issues have no place in the 
church (Humphrey 1980). Humphrey also advocates the notion that Appalachians tend to find it 
difficult to form long-range goals (1980). 

Essin’s collection of edited papers reports: 

“The Appalachian church is rather conservative in contrast to churches in other areas of the nation and 
that one of its primary functions is that of socializing people properly into the preferred American type of 
citizen. Church attendance may be a poor measure of religiousity in Appalachia because the more conser¬ 
vative segment of the population is probably the majority of the church members regular attendies. The 
church in Appalachia also fulfills certain psychological needs, especially for the powerless and those suffering 
from psychic deprivations” (Essin 1975) 

On the other hand, Hill argues that the Black church is the most organized force in their community 
and remarks that most of what is accomplished by Blacks is done through the church (Hill 1974). E. 

Franklin Frzier, notes that due to the exclusion of Negroes from American political processes, the Negro 
church became the medium through which the need for power and the struggle to attain it were dealt with 
(Frazier 1960). 

In a national survey conducted by Lewis Harris, over 60% of Blacks involved felt that the Black 
church and ministers were helping the Blacks cause either greatly or at least somewhat; 17% felt 
that the Black church was only a marginal influence or was no help at all, and the remaining 23% 
were uncertain. The rejection of the church is most apparent among young Blacks and as a conse¬ 
quence many grass-roots organizations are assuming the roles formerly performed by the Black 
church. 

From the foregoing the following questions were formulated: 

1. To what extent do college-age students who are members of a Black Appalachian church see 
it as an agent for change or system maintenance? 
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2. To what extent do college-age students who attend church regularly see the Black Ap¬ 
palachian church as an agent for change or system maintenance? 

To answer the questions two hypotheses were formulated: 1) College-age students who are 
members of a Black Appalachian church when compared with students who are not members will 
regard the church more frequently as an agent for system maintenance; 2) College-age students who 
attend church regularly are more likely to view the Black church as an agent for system maintenance 
than those students who attend irregularly. 

Definition of Terms 

The term “Members” refers to those who held enrolled membership for at least one year in a 
Black Appalachian church. Appalachia, for the purposes of this study, will encompass Upper East 
Tennessee, Southwest Virginia, and Western North Carolina with the intention of forming a 
general base representing the larger Appalachian region. 

The term “System Maintenance” means social forces which attempt to maintain social stability 
and meet the needs of Black Appalachians in a manner which is in accordance with prevailing social 
values and institutions. 

“System Change,” on the other hand, means forces involved in directly changing significant 
elements of the social structure. 

“System Change Activities” suggests challenging such things as the status quo, distribution of 
resources and wealth, existing social boundaries. When pertaining to this study, the concept of 
regular attendance in church will refer to attendance of services at least 50% of the time that services 
were scheduled. 

College-age students will be used in reference to students enrolled at East Tennessee State 
University, Johnson City, who are between the ages of 18 and 25. 

Methodology 

Target Population and Sample Selection 

This study focused on Black college students from Appalachia attending East Tennessee State 
University. A list of the Black students attending the university and residing on the campus at the 
time of the study was secured from the university Admissions Office. From this list, the names of 
those students whose home addresses were located in Appalachia were separated from those 
students who lived outside of Appalachia. This meant a potential pool of 115 students. A non- 
random sample of 50 was selected from this pool for actual survey administration. 

Description of Instrument 

The survey questionnaire consisted of fourteen closed ended questions, but due to difficulties in 
the application of the survey, one question was deleted. The survey was designed to identify the age 
and sex of the respondents, to determine whether or not respondents were members of Black chur¬ 
ches and whether or not respondents attended church on a regular basis, and finally to determine 
whether or not respondents were active in programs aimed at effecting change or maintaining the 
status quo in the community. 

Procedures 

The students randomly selected for the study were visited in their dormitories after appoint¬ 
ments were made. The questionnaire was given and completed by them while the researchers 
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waited. Upon completion, the questionnaires were placed in a common folder before examination 
to insure that confidentiality was maintained. 

Findings 

There was no significant difference between the attitudes of members and non-members concer¬ 
ning the role of the church in the community (see Table 1 & 2). Members were almost evenly divid¬ 
ed in their views of the church as an agent for change and for maintenance of status quo. It was fur¬ 
ther noted that when the attitudes of those who participated in church activities which were aimed 
at community change were compared with those who did not participate in such activities, the dif¬ 
ference was also insignificant (see Table 3). Again, members and non-members were almost evenly 
divided in their assessment of the church’s role in system change and maintenance activities. 
However, the opinions regarding the adequacy of the church’s work in the community did differ 
significantly at the P = .05 level between college-age students who claim to have been with a 
church less than a year or feel they are not a member of a church (see Tables 4,5, & 6). One explana¬ 
tion for this is such a small sample of participants who were either not affiliated with a church or 
had not attended a church for a year. It could be that these persons were not familiar with the chur¬ 
ches’ activities. On the other hand, it could very well be that their familiarity with the church caus¬ 
ed them to feel this way. Even with this explanation more members who have attended a church 
more than a year felt that the church’s work in the community was inadequate in solving social pro¬ 
blems as can be seen in Tables 4, 5, & 6. 

Conclusions 

The only difference found was between members and non-members regarding the adequacy of 
the church’s work in the community. As shown in Table 4, eighteen members felt that enough 
work is being done in the community and twenty-one felt that this was not so. No non-members 
felt that the church’s work in the community was adequate, while six non-members felt that it was 
inadequate. As indicated here, there is dissatisfaction with the performance of the church in the 
community. These results seem contrary to the informal information gathered by previous authors 
in that before most of the opinions regarding the church were rather positive, while here, there is 
displeasure expressed. 

Evaluation of Effort 

Originally, the researchers intended to administer the questionnaire in a church setting, but 
there was too much opposition from local ministers. As a result, several weaknesses developed. 
These are: 1) the necessity of using a non-random sample selection due to a smaller sample popula¬ 
tion than anticipated, 2) the use of a questionnaire in its original form due to lack of time to modify 
it, 3) the questionnaire content was subject to misinterpretation and this was not discovered until 
after application, 4) the questionnaire did not elicit meaning of an adequate level of activity to 
resolve social problems faced by Blacks. There are several strengths in this study: 1) the study is a 
beginning data base on the Black Appalachian church and its role; 2) the study provides professional 
helpers a beginning understanding of the capacity of the church as a community organization to 
engage in change activities and; 3) it suggests the level of investment the Black Appalachian church 
has in the status quo. 

The most important implication for social work professionals is the need for further research 
dealing with Black Appalachians in relation to the church and with Black Appalachian in general. A 
lack of knowledge in this area cannot help hindering attempts to assist the Black Appalachian. 
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RESULTS 


Table 1* 

Differences in attitudes toward the role of the church 
in the community between members and non-members as they 
are defined by this study: 


“Do you feel the church 
is working to:” 

Those who have been 
members more than 1 year 

Those who have been 
members less than 1 year 

Total 

improve problems faced 
by Blacks in the communi¬ 
ty? 

17 

2 

19 

maintain standards in 
the community? 

14 

4 

18 

not get involved at all 
in the community? 

3 

1 

4 

Total: 

34 

7 

41 

X 2 - 1.4157 




*5 responses of “don’t know” were omitted 

4 responses were deleted due to the checking of multiple 

answers 


Table 2* 

Difference in attitudes toward the role of the church in 
the community between those who attend services on a regular 
basis and those who attend irregularly: 


“Do you feel the church 
is working to:” 

Those who attend 
regularly 

Those who attend 
irregularly 

Total 

improve problems faced by 
Blacks in the community? 

15 

4 

19 

maintain standards in 
the community? 

15 

3 

18 

not get involved at all 
in the community? 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

32 

9 

41 


X 2 - 1.9457 

*5 responses of “don’t know” were omitted 
4 responses were deleted due to the checking of multiple answers 
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Table 3* 

Differences in attitudes toward the role of the church in 
the community between those participating in church activities 
aimed at community change and those not participating 
in such activities: 


“Do you feel that the 
church is working to:” 

Those who participate in 
church activities aimed at 
community change 

Those who do not 
participate in such activities 

Total 

improve problems faced by 
Blacks in the community? 

11 

8 

19 

maintain standards in 
the community? 

11 

7 

18 

not get involved at all 
in the community? 

1 

3 

4 

Total 

23 

18 

41 

X 2 = 2.0218 




*5 responses of “don’t know” were omitted 

4 responses were deleted due to the checking of multipl 

e answers 


Table 4* 

Differences in attitudes concerning the adequacy of the church’s 
work in the community between members and non-members as they are defined in 

this study: 

“Do you feel that the 
church’s work in the 
community is:” 

Those who have been 
members more than 1 year 

Those who have been 
members less than 1 year 

Total 

enough 

18 

0 

18 

not enough 

21 

6 

27 

Total 

39 

6 

45 


X 2 = 5.6 


*5 responses of “don’t know” were omitted 
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Table 5* 

Differences in attitudes concerning the adequacy of the church’s work 
in the community between those who attend services on a regular basis 
and those who attend irregularly: 


“Do you feel that the 


church’s work in the 
community is:” 

Those who attend 
regularly 

Those who attend 
irregularly 

Total 

enough 

16 

2 

18 

not enough 

18 

9 

27 

Total 

34 

11 

45 

X 2 = 1.8 




*5 responses of “don’t know” 

were omitted 




Table 6* 

Difference in attitudes concerning the adequacy of the church’s 
work in the community between those who participate 
in church activities aimed at community change and those who 
do not participate in such activities: 


“Do you feel the church’s 
work in the community 
is:” 

Those who participate in 
church activities aimed at 
change in the community 

Those who do not 
participate in such 
activities 

Total 

enough 

10 

8 

18 

not enough 

14 

13 

27 

Total 

24 

21 

45 


X 2 = .0037 

*5 responses of “don’t know” were omitted 
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Sample Questionnaire 

INSTRUCTIONS: You are being asked to help Stanley Taylor and Schary Cade in their research efforts to gain an 
understanding of the church role in the communities of Appalachia. Through this research we hope to gain information to 
help us and others eradicate some of the social problems in the community now and in the future. Everything will be in 
complete confidentiality. Results will be made available for anyone who is interested in them. 

It is completely on a volunteer basis. Thanks for your cooperation. 

1. Age_ 2. Sex_Male_Female 

3. Have you attended a church... 

_More than 1 year _Less than 1 year 

4. Do you consider yourself a member of this church?_YES_NO 

5. If not, are you a member of another church in the area?_.YES_NO 

6. How many pastoral sermons does your church have a week?_ 

7. How many pastoral sermons do you usually attend a week?_ 

8. If you do not attend on a weekly basis, how many pastoral sermons do you usually attend a month?_ 

9. Do you think that changes are needed to improve the opportunities and/or problems of Blacks in the community? 

_YES_NO 

10. Which of the following do you consider a problem in the community? 

_Racism _Employment _Medical Needs _All of these _No problems. 

11. Do you feel that the church is working to: 

_Improve problems faced by Blacks in the community. 

_Maintain standards in the community. 

_Not getting involved at all with community problems. 

_Don’t know. 

12. Do you feel that the church work in the community is_Enough_Not Enough_Don’t know. 

13. Do you participate in activities from the church that are concerned with solving community problems? 

_YES_NO 

14. If no, is it only because the church... _Does not have such activities_Have the activities but not 

interested in them. 
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Race Relations in Asheville, North Carolina: 
Three Incidents, 1868-1906 


Eric J. Olson 


(The mountaineer) had acquired a hatred and contempt for the Negro even more violent than that of the 
common white of the lowlands, a dislike so rabid that it was a black man’s life to venture into many moun¬ 
tain sections. 1 

Appalachians have not been saddled with the same prejudices about black people that people of the deep 
South have. 2 

There are other quotations that might have been chosen to illustrate the differences of opinion 
on the relations between the southern mountaineers and their black neighbors. These differences of 
opinion continue to be sustained, in part, by a lack of basic infornratin and research on black Ap¬ 
palachians. As Edward Cabbell has noted, “Black people in Appalachia are a neglected 
minority...(their) invisibility also supports the myth that Appalachia is land of ‘poor white 
hillbillies’ beset solely with ‘white problems’ and not the color problems that plague the rest of 
America.” 5 

An examination of the published histories dealing with Asheville and western North Carolina 
reveals an almost complete absence of attention to the black portion of the population, which for 
Asheville has accounted for between one-third and one-fourth of the total. 4 This paper presents 
some of the results of a survey of the local and regional newspapers for materials dealing with black 
mountaineers. The newspapers were sampled in order to discover the extent to which blacks were 
mentioned at all, and to try to categorize the occasions and context in which they appear. 

Underlying the survey were questions to which the newspaper accounts might provide an 
answer. Based on newspaper coverage, were blacks important in the mountains? Did the style and 
content of the newspaper accounts suggest racial harmony? Did the black experience in the moun¬ 
tains appear to differ substantially from that of blacks in the lowlands? 

The next three sections present accounts of three brief episodes in the history of Asheville and 
Buncombe County. All three incidents had racial aspects and all three were violent. It seems likely 
that the racial feelings of the community would be revealed during periods of racial tension. These 
events are presented in the words of the current accounts. 


Eighteen-Sixty-Eight: Mob Violence 

The North fought the Civil War to defeat secession and ended by abolishing slavery. Accepting 
the emancipation of 1865 as the price of defeat, the southern states enacted Black Codes in 1865 and 
1866 to effectively retain the Negro in peonage and, in particular, deny the Negro the right to vote. 
Foster A. Sondley, Buncombe County’s historian stated, 
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Legally, if ever legally, negro emancipation occurred on December 18, 1865 with the proclamation of the 
adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United (sic.) States. The practical aboli¬ 
tion of negro slavery, whenever it took place, produced an immense change in Buncombe affairs. 

The Republican Congress passed the Fourteenth Amendment in 1866 which incorporated the pro¬ 
visions of the Civil Rights Act of 1866 into the Constitution. This Act had included Negroes as 
United States citizens, extended to them the right of property and the judicial system, and provided 
for them equal protection under the law. 

The Reconstruction Acts of 1867 provided that new governments would be organized in the in¬ 
surrectionary states under military supervision, required mandatory Negro suffrage, and disenfran¬ 
chised some of the former rebels. 6 Among other actions, the Radical Republican governments rais¬ 
ed taxes to repair the war-damaged South, to pay off some of their war debts, and to establish 
public schools to educate, among others, the freedmen. Thus, “land owners who had previously 
governed the South in their own interest, now found themselves bearing the major tax burden 
while the benefits went in large measure to businessmen and Negroes.” 7 The Union League, a nor¬ 
thern patriotic society imported into the South during reconstruction, was a secret society compos¬ 
ed of blacks and white Republicans, serving both as a fraternal organization and an arm of the 
Republican party. 

The Ku Klux Klan was organized in 1866 at Pulaski in Giles County, Tennessee. Democrats, 
when they acknowledged its existence, ascribed the Klan movement to high taxes, corrupt 
Republican officials, and the need to deter and punish Negro crime. However, as Trelease con¬ 
cludes, “The Klan became in effect a terrorist arm of the Democratic party.” 8 The Klan first ap¬ 
peared in North Carolina in the spring of 1868. 

The Klan seems to have first prospered in the foothill regions surrounding the southern moun¬ 
tains—Giles and Maury Counties in Tennessee; York County, South Carolina; Cleveland and 
Rutherford Counties in North Carolina; the counties from Fayette southward to the Tennessee line 
in Kentucky. 9 These were counties with rather small black populations, but with substantial 
unionist, white republican elements who were usually small farmers located on the less promising 
lands of the county. Thus, partisan political hatreds were compounded by race conflict and 
aristocrat/poor white antipathy. Political violence continued the strife and hatred bred between 
neighbors by the war. The individuality and self-reliance required by the relative isolation of 
nineteenth-century rural life combined with military training and a decay in the enforcement of 
law and order fostered vigilante action and summary justice. This continued the troubles that began 
after the 1862 Conscription law when the foothills and mountains were populated with deserters 
and outliers, often temporarily organized as provisional military outfits, other times as mobs to 
punish their former friends and neighbors who supported the opposition. 

Sondley’s History describes troubles during the 1868 election in Asheville: 

In 1868 turbulent negroes in Asheville attempted to force upon other blacks subservience to the spirit of 
hatred toward their former owners. This hatred was inculcated by visiting whites who became negro-leaders 
and disseminated their baneful teachings through secret political societies composed chiefly of rowdy ex¬ 
slaves and known as ‘Red-Strings’ and ‘Union Leagues.’ 10 

Sondley then goes on to describe a riot between whites and blacks on election day that resulted in 
the death of one black and the wounding of several blacks and whites. The incident was reported in 
the Raleigh Weekly North Carolina Standard , a Republican paper, as follows: 

At Asheville a colored man went to the polls to vote. According to the Constitution he could do so, but the 
election clerk told him that he could not, because he had been whipped at the post. Words passed and the 
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colored man was knocked down. It seems that the fracas was stopped, but out of it grew the subsequent 
disturbance, in which one negro was killed and five or six others wounded (Nov. 11, 1868, p. 3). 

Three years later, in 1871, Nicolas Woodfin, a wealthy Asheville lawyer and former slave holder 
described the incident in his testimony before the Joint Select Committee of the United States to In¬ 
quire into the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States: 

There was one negro killed who had behaved himself very badly....He and two or three other colored men, 
and this white man and another white man, were quarreling, and each had clubs and were walking up and 
down the streets menacing the others during the day of the difficulty. They started a fight early in the day, 
which was supressed by the sheriff. That quarrel kept up during the forenoon, and until, I suppose, maybe 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, or later when it culminated in a pretty general fight, firing and throwing of 
stones, which lasted a minute or two only. I understood that it originated in this white man challenging the 
vote of a colored man inside; it was objected that he had no right in there to challenge, and he attempted to 
fight with one colored man in the yard afterward....During the evening one colored man voted the 
democratic ticket, and some of them threatened to whip him, and others to kill him, for that. They sur¬ 
rounded him, some of the young men, to protect him with their pistols. This negro man that was killed 
was one who had been in difficulty in the morning; he was foremost in making a threat against the negro 
that had voted the democratic ticket...I was counsel for the white man who was imprisoned for the 
shooting, and the other white men who were indicted for rioting. Silas, the negro man they sought to at¬ 
tack, was surrounded by some white men for protection. This troublesome man, Ledford—he is a 
troublesome and bad man, proved to be so since—was knocked down by this negro man that was slain, as it 
was supposed....It never was ascertained by whom the shot was fired. There was a general firing; the firing 
was very rapid; there were eighteen colored men wounded; no white man was badly wounded; I believe one 
or two were touched a little in the leg, maybe...the negroes were all running away, and I met them as I was 
going there. A few persons pursued them a short distance and then stopped. Two or three troublesome men 
of each color originated that difficulty, and prosecuted the quarrel all through the day, and seemed to be 
determined to get up a general disturbance. 11 

The results of a coroner’s inquest were reported in a piece in the Asheville Pioneer which was 
reprinted the next week in the Salisbury Old North State: 

James Smith came to his death while engaged in a riot at Asheville, N.C. on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
November 3, 1868 from a pistol shot in the right side of the face....Said shot was probably fired by Milton 
Ledford, although shots were fired about the same time, and in the direction from pistols in the hands of 
Jesse Crook, Gaston McDowell, William A. Blair, and William Grubs. The jury also finds that shots were 
fired about the same time and in the direction of the white crowd from a pistol in the hands of an unknown 
colored man and a pistol in the hands of Simon Henry, colored. The jury further finds that the first stone or 
missile thrown came from the hands of the said James Smith, deceased (Nov. 14, 1868, p. 2). 

The jury also concluded that the civil officers of the town had neglected to take proper precautions 
to guard against the occurrences of this riot. 

In the fall term of the Superior Court of Buncombe County, Milton Ledford was committed 
and a true bill for murder found against him. Woodfin, who represented Ledford, recalled the 
following events: 

The case was removed to the Henderson court, and upon full examination, upon habeas corpus, before 
Judge Henry 12 he thought the evidence did not justify the prosecution going further, and the case went 
off...it was difficult to ascertain who fired the fatal shot...and they allowed a verdict of not guilty to be 
rendered. Since that time Ledford has behaved very badly. He left the state, but after a while came back, and 
has been cutting up in the same way. 13 

The others involved in the incident were indicted by the same Grand Jury for riot and affray. In 
addition to the names mentioned above, the accused included several from prominent families such 
as Blair, Alexander, Merrimon, and Patton 14 The court minutes that reported the results of the 
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Grand jury’s deliberations also provide an interesting sidelight on the feelings of blacks coming 
before the bar. In State vs. Sandy Gardner, colored, who was being tried on charges of murder, 
“the council for the prisoner moved the court to instruct the sheriff to summon on said panel such 
men of color as are competent, but the Court declined to give such instruction, allowing the Sheriff 
to exercise his own desc(r)ession in summoning) said panel.” 15 

Woodfin, who was also attorney for the whites involved in the riot, reported the result of the 
trial: 


All the young men indicted for rioting were let off at the insistance of the council for both sides. I appealed 
to the Judge to stop the case with the view of allowing quiet to prevail; to let bygones be forgotten as much 
as possible; to permit the solicitor to enter a nolle pros; to take a confession of submission, and to submit to 
a nominal fine for a riot....It was approved by all members of the bar present....They said to the court that 
it was the best thing, for prosecuting it would only keep up bad temper, and imprisoning them would 
perhaps lead to further prejudice. 16 


Woodfin then commented on the state of public affairs in the years between 1868 and 1871: 

Since that time we have had no disturbance there on any public occasion at all. Well there is more disposi¬ 
tion to conciliate the colored vote now by both parties. Since it was found that their right to vote is fixed, 
that it is unalterable, as they suppose, I think both parties are now seeking for their votes....I think these 
causes are pretty well done away with us. 17 

Sondley, from a different perspective summed up the period: 

For years this condition (turbulence and hatred) existed....The negro political gatherings were held in a 
negro school house where Poplar Street now is. Later white men regained control of town government. 18 

Eighteen-Ninty-Seven; Lynching 

“The two decades beginning in 1890 brought the rights and privileges of American Negroes to 
their lowest ebb.” 1 ’ If the blacks were not congenitally inferior, at least they were lower on the 
evolutionary ladder; full equality was something to be realized only in the dim future, if ever. This 
attitude could also be seen in the country’s overseas adventures and in the suggestion that the 
United States had a civilizing mission among our “little brown brothers” in the Philippines and 
elsewhere. 

Blacks were disenfranchised by a series of legal tricks circumventing the Fifteenth Amendment 
and the enactment of Jim Crow laws which evaded the Fourteenth. In North Carolina the 
Democrats fostered the Suffrage Amendment to the state consitution which required a voter to pay 
a poll tax and to be able to read and write any section of the constitution. Voters who had been 
registered to vote before January 1, 1867, or their lineal descendants, were exempted from this re¬ 
quirement. Thus, “the Democrats, tired of repressing the Negro vote by intimidation, election 
manipulation, and fraud, determined to secure the permanent legal elimination of the Negro from 
North Carolina politics.” 20 

The campaign for national, state, and local offices in 1896 was unusually bitter and 
recriminatory. On national issues the Democrats and the Populists fused in support of William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan. The state and local offices were carried by a fusion of the Republicans and the 
Populists. Republican Daniel L. Russell was elected governor mainly by the large black vote in the 
eastern counties. The Democrats seized upon the increased black political activity and “depicted 
Negro domination as threatening North Carolina civilization with anarchy, violence and 
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collapse.” 21 Furnifold Simmons, State Chairman of the Democratic Party, appealed to the voters of 
North Carolina to 

crush the party of Negro domination that favored WHITE WOMEN...arrested...by negro 
constables...NEGROES in charge of white schools...NEGROES holding inquests over white 
dead...NEGRO MAGISTRATES trying white women. 22 

The newspapers of the late summer of 1897 were full of news of racial troubles, riots, and lyn- 
chings. In Madisonville, Ephraim Brinkley was lynched for general bad character. 23 In Wadesboro, 
‘‘Brogan, the negro who outraged Mrs. Brunner, hung from a sycamore tree near the courthouse, 
his body riddled with bullets.” 24 After a lynching in Salisbury in August of 1897 an Asheville paper 
reported that “the women of this section are thoroughly aroused and many approve of the lyn¬ 
ching. One prominent lady...cut off the ear of one of the victims.” 25 

Asheville appears to have avoided most of the racial tension and conflict that surrounded it. 
When blacks were mentioned at all in the local news, it was generally to observe some local black 
peculation involving cards, liquor, or women. Or it was a humorous observation similar to the 
following from The Citizen: 

From the Louisville Times. That North Carolina doctor who asserts that eating a watermelon does a negro 
no good must be both blind and deaf—blind to the expression and deaf to the grunts of satisfaction with 
which Sambo demonstrates the fact that watermellon is the satisfyingst truck the sons of Ham have found 
in all the journeyings through this vale of tears and sweat (August 4, 1897), p. 2). 

Therefore, the following headline, while perhaps not unexpected, must have been especially shock¬ 
ing amidst the sporting news of the “Asheville Moonshiners” and the report of the proceedings of 
the annual reunion of the Rough and Ready Guards who had been addressed on Sunday, August 9, 
1897, by Col. T.F. Davidson and Major J.M. Gudger. 

A FIENDISH SUNDAY CRIME 
COMMITTED BY NEGRO BRUTE NEAR WEAVERVILLE 
THE PEOPLE ARE AROUSED 
VIGOROUS SEARCH IS BEING MADE FOR THE MAN 
MISS KITTIE HENDERSON ASSAULTED 
WHILE ON HER WAY HOME FROM SUNDAY SCHOOL 

One of the darkest crimes in the pages of Buncombe’s history startled the people of the Weaverville section 
of the county yesterday. The perpetrator is a young negro and his victim, Miss Kittie Henderson, a pretty 
girl and daughter of John Henderson, who lives about a mile and a half from Weaverville, near Coleman 
homestead. 

Yesterday Miss Henderson went to Sunday school at Alexander Chapel and about 11:30 was on her way 
home. When at the crossroads not far from her home she was startled by the sight of a negro who appeared 
to be stealing upon her. A moment later the negro sprang upon her, caught her about the throat and bore 
her to the ground. 

Miss Henderson is a partial cripple as a result of an attack of meningitis some years ago and was unable to 
resist successfully the strength of the black brute who dragged her a short distance into the woods...There 
he choked her almost into insensibility, consumated the assault and made off. 

Miss Henderson begged and prayed of her assailant...the news spread through the community rapidly 
and soon searchers were out...she described the negro as being heavily built and about 23 or 24 years old 
and said she could recognize him if she were to see him again....Miss Henderson is about 22 years old and of 
a family that has respect of the people of the community. 26 

The paper was pleased to report in its next evening’s edition that “the law is supreme,” that 
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the assailant had been captured and that the friends and neighbors of the young girl had allowed the 
officers of the law to take the young man to the jail in Asheville. The reporter noted that 

such a submission under the fearful provocation - the greatest that can be known - shows the most ad¬ 
mirable self restraint, and will be imitated here in Asheville by ready acquiesence in the regular forms of 
law, under which this brute will be speedily tried and by which he will come, we doubt not to his deserved 
end. Let the law be supreme. 27 

The Citizen described the capture and subsequent events as follows: 

Bob Brackett, the negro who has been hunted since Sunday last as the fiend who so fearfully assaulted Miss 
Kitty Henderson on that day was captured at 4 o’clock this morning by Goodson Ramsey in the cabin of 
Sandy Ray, a negro preacher living on Whittmore Branch near the Madison County line...Deputy Joe J. 
Chambers, who was in the searching party that captured Brackett, told The Citizen that the whole of the 
distance on the road from the time of the capture until the deputies from Asheville arrived, was devoted by 
the cooler heads in quelling the spirit that was rife for a quick hanging...Deputy Reynolds said to them that 
he was sent by Sheriff Worley and Commissioner Brown to say that a special term of court would be called 
at once, if they were sure of their man, and that justice would certainly be done (August 10, 1897, p. 1) 

Brackett was taken into the presence of Miss Henderson where she identified him as the assailant 
despite his denials. In the meanwhile a crowd had gathered outside the house with cries from the 
mob that “God knows he ought to be hung!” 28 The report continued that Miss Henderson then 
appeared on the steps and exclaimed, “I prayed in my helplessness that God would spare my life and 
send friends to avenge me, and now they have come to help me (August 10, 1897, p. 1)”. At this 
point Deputy Reynolds intervened into the din with, “Men, if you hang him, you are all known, 
and will be tried for murder.” Deputy Reynolds was seconded by 

Walter Vandiver of Weaverville rose in his stirrups and with a few ringing words to the men to save the 
fair name of the county from what would be a dastardly crime, the calmer ones, who had all along been 
moving through the crowd as peacemakers succeeded in making themselves heard....a man, as the party 
left: ‘Thete he goes to the chain gang for a few months, where they’ll make a trusty of him.’ While riding 
behind W.B. Brown on the way in, the negro confessed his guilt. He told Mr. Brown he had been in 
Asheville for about a week, and was on his way back to Big Ivy (August 10, 1897, p. 1). 

Brackett told the Citizen reporter that he was 23 years old, had come from Caswell County to 
Buncombe County about a year and a half ago, and that he had worked on farms in Madison Coun¬ 
ty- 

While the law had reigned supreme on Tuesday morning in Weaverville, it was not so fortunate 
in the evening. As the Citizen reported: 

For several hours last night a portion of Asheville was in the hands of a howling and tipsy mob, not a cool 
and determined body of sober men....On court square men talked openly of becoming members of a lyn¬ 
ching party. 29 

A mob of about 200 men, “principally from the country,” had gathered near court square to 
discuss the situation. Adjourning shortly after eight o’clock, they started in a body for the jail 
reminding the observer of the 

Common of Paris. A large number of boys under 20 years of age fell into line... .In a surprisingly short time 
the main crowd was there, and had filled the street in front of the jail yard and many of the vacant lots in 
the vicinity. In fact everybody was there—except the police. They were near—some of them—but did 
nothing (August 11, 1897, p. 1), 

The Chief of Police was there but did nothing. Sheriff Worley attempted to deputize every other 
man in the crowd but found the men unsympathetic: 
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The sheriff was brushed aside and the weak struggle for law and order ended ignominousley (sic). As the 
battering ram improvised by the use of a heavy piece of timber pounded effectually against the not too 

heavy door, the lovers of order could only stand aside...the leaders soon burst the door down_Then for 

several hours the work of destruction went uninterruptedly on (August 11, 1897, p. 1). 

Fortunately, deputies had removed the prisoner from the jail earlier in the evening in a carriage 
bound over Beaumont Gap for Swannanoa, where they hoped to catch the early train for Raleigh. 
However, when the mob tired of wrecking the jail they boarded the vertibule train at Biltmore: 

They had no tickets but were well supplied with axes, guns and pistols, and were quite a surprise to the 
train crew. When approached by Capt. Mauney, who told them they would have to pay fare, the men only 
showed their weapons and whistled...at Terrell’s, the siding near the west end of the Swannanoa 
tunnel...an unknown mob of 75 strong gathered there awaiting no. 16...Brackett was taken by the mob. 

The officers escaped (August 11, 1897, p. 1). 

The Governor of the state responded in two ways—first, by ordering out the Asheville Light In¬ 
fantry to assist the Sheriff to preserve law and order. He later sent a telegram to V.S. Lusk, Solicitor 
for Buncombe, which stated that if Brackett were not lynched and the jury convicted him, the 
Governor would guarantee that the Negro would be hanged within two weeks; to no avail, 
however, as the Charlotte Observer’s headlines announced: 

THE CAPTURE BY THE MOB 
THE LAWLESS ELEMENT OF THE MOUNTAINS 
FULL OF MOONSHINE LIQUOR, TAKEN BRACKETT FROM THE OFFICERS 
THEY HEAR HIS CONFESSION WITH LEWD CURIOSITY 
THEY WERE NOT AVENGERS OF BLOOD, BUT SIMPLY ON A LAWLESS LARK 30 

While the mob was escorting Brackett fromthe Swannanoa Tunnel back to Weaverville, the 
authorities were organizing at the Asheville Armory. The Infantry left in carriages at about 12:30, 
but 

the military company reached the scene of the lynching 20 minutes too late. Probably half a hundred men 
and several women were present when the act was committed....Brackett met his fate calmly. Kittie 
Henderson, the young woman outraged by Brackett was there, and to her the negro again confessed his 
guilt...After the rope was in position, Brackett was lifted up, the ropes was fastened to a limb, and then the 
negro dropped. He died easily. 

One of the strange sights of the scene of the lynching was to see a number of women walking about 
wearing small twigs taken from the tree on which Brackett was hanged.’ 1 
The Charlotte Observer noted that Sheriff Worley had reported to Governor Russell that some of the 
lynchers were known and that it had been reported that “Smith and Ramsey of Weaverville, 
realtives of the outraged girl, led the mob.” (August 14, 1897, p. 1) 

An inquest was held the next day. The Chief of Police recognized a few of the men who went 
into the jail, but “most of them were strangers.” 32 One that he recognized was Milt Ledford and 
noted that Ledford was violent. 33 None of those who testified admitted to know any of the persons 
involved in the lynching. Where there was any elaboration on the lack of knowledge of the lyn¬ 
chers, it was speculated that they were from the country or were from out of town. “Ex-Patrolman 
R.K. Stephenson...knew none of the men....A spare built man with a moustache had a good deal 
to do with it.” 34 W.T. Herritage testified that: 

It was 10 minutes past three when the men lifted the negro on their shoulders as the rope was pulled up and 
tied, and at five minutes of four the sheriff came. There were no masks on the men’s faces. There were 15 
men who brought the negro up and about 100 spectators. The man who tied the rope to the limb slid down 
the rope, stamped on the negro’s head and then kicked him in the face....The 15 men who hung him were 
the ones who had brought him from Terrell’s (August 13, 1897, p. 1). 
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The coroner’s jury concluded that 

On the 11th day of August, 1897, at about 2:30 o’clock in the p.m. near Hemphill’s school house. Bun¬ 
combe County, the deceased, Robert Brackett, was hanged by the neck until dead by about 15 men whose 
names are to us unknown (August 13, 1897, p. 1). 

In the same issue of the Citizen as the report of the inquest was the following editorial: 

While no one regrets the death of Brackett for the worst crime known to civilization, the circumstances 
surrounding his taking off will long be remembered as a blot on the fair name of the county....Had the 
neighbors and friends of the victim of his brutality taken him away quietly after identification and returned 
without him, the general sentiment of the community would have acquiesed in the justice of the act, even if 
there should be a passing regret at the informality of it....Lynching is always wrong, but it is because it is 
not the greatest wrong and because it is, after all, a rough form of justice, as well also as because of the 
delays and uncertainties of legal procedure, that it can be tolerated by public sentiment in an otherwise law 
abiding community....Neither can it be said that prominent citizens took part in the lynchings. The affair 
at the jail was participated in wholly by persons from out of town....We can only regret that the 
lynching that closed the dark chapter yesterday in the history of the county should not have occurred two 
days earlier than it did, or failing that, that the law was not allowed to take its course, once it was called in¬ 
to the case at all. 35 

A week later the Citizen noted matter of factly that 


Harvey Deberry, colored, was hanged in the yard of the Shelby County Jail....This is the first legal hanging 
for attempted rape that has ever taken place in Tennessee. 36 


Nineteen-Hundred-Six: Negro Desperado 

In May of 1873 the Asheville North Carolina Citizen , edited by Klan leader Randolph Shotwell, 
commented with disgust on black involvement in the town elections: 

We are sorry to state that the two later names on the ticket were American gentlemen of African ‘scent’ 
thicklipped, kinkey-headed, and complexion of tar-can-hue (May 8, 1873, p. 3). 

By the summer of 1906 blacks had been pretty well excluded from the political life of North 
Carolina. Citizens of Asheville were interested in blacks only insofar as their involvement in petty 
crime and their potential for giving offense to white women were concerned. The newspapers that 
summer and fall were full of reports of racial unrest and violence in the larger South. The headlines 
of the Asheville Citizen for September 28th are representative: 

FIERCE RACE WAR MAKES NIGHT HIDEOUS IN CITY OF ATLANTA 
NEGROES ARE CLUBBED TO DEATH ON STREETS WHEREVER SEEN 


INFURIATED CITIZENS OF 
GEORGIA RUTHLESSLY KILL 
MANY NEGROES IN THE OPEN 
STREETS OF ATLANTA 


EVERYTHING IN 
READINESS FOR 
QUICK ACTION 


Assaults on white women within past 
two days throw Atlantans to high 
state of excitement. 15 negroes 
known to have been killed. 


Fifteen hundred U.S. 
marines and sailors 
preparing to land 
in Cuba. 


(September 28, 1906, p. 1) 


NEGRO LASHED 
BEFORE GAZE 
OF MULTITUDE 

Pays the penalty for 
brutal assault on 
two women at 
whipping post. 
2,000 persons claim 
to see execution 


In the next month the Citizen reported that two Negro undertakers who had shot white 
policemen were lynched in Mobile, Alabama. 37 Three days later it reported that a “twelve year old 
negro, accused of attempted assault on a four-year-old white girl escapes lynching.” 38 Also in Oct- 
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ober a black man had been shot to death in Hendersonville, North Carolina, over dog stealing and 
threatening an officer with a stick. 39 In the same issue of the Citizen it was reported that Negroes in 
Nashville were reported as forming their own “White Caps” organization to protect themselves 
from white mobs and Ku Klux activity. Later in the month, “Cliff Fowler and Frank Strout 
(black) were accused of killing Sidney York (white) on Mountain Street after York made an im¬ 
proper proposal to women in their company.” 40 

As the newspaper characterized it, the series of events which commenced late in the evening of 
Tuesday, November l a , 1906, found “Asheville stirred to its depths” and caused “the most ex¬ 
citing day in its history.” What little satisfaction could be taken from the events was that “reason 
and sober judgment (held) sway under trying circumstances.” 4 ’ A black man calling himself Will 
Harris had an argument with another black man in an apartment on Valley Street, one of the main 
thoroughfares of the black section near downtown Asheville. After Harris threatened him with a ri¬ 
fle that he had bought that morning, Toney Johnson ran to the police station to summon assistance 
to his girlfriend’s house. Captain Page and Patrolman Blackstock of the Asheville City Policy hur¬ 
ried to his assistance: 

As Page reached the corner of the house and Blackstock reached the door, the negro threw open the door 
and shot the patrolman through the breast, he falling with a groan in his tracks, never moving again. Page 
turned, but before he could draw a pistol, Harris fired, disabling his right arm. The negro fled, pro¬ 
miscuously shooting as he ran. Before he reached the square by way of Eagle Street, he had killed one of his 
own, wounded two and shot another through the trousers. 42 

In truth, on his way from Valley Street, first east on Eagle Street, then north on South Main Street, 
Harris killed three blacks, Benajamin F. Addison, Walter Corperning, and Tom Neil. The Citizen 
account continued: 

On went the murderer, dealing death from his deadly savage. He turned up South Main Street towards the 
square firing at everyone in sight. He passed the Laurel Valley saloon just as Geo. W. Jackson, the colored 
bar tender came out. Jackson was made a target, the bullet cutting through his trousers and underwear 
without breaking the skin or drawing blood (November 14, 1906, p. 1). 


A white witness described Harris’ progress up South Main toward Pack Square: 

I was in the British-American Club when the shooting started, talking to Spears Reynolds. On hearing the 
shots the black attendant rushed to the door and when he returned his face was white and he shouted, 
“There’s a nigger down stairs shooting up the town.’ Reynolds jumped to his feet, pulled his pistol and 
started down stairs with Calvert Rosenfield of Baltimore and myself following. In the street was the black 
man with a repeating rifle over his arm. On seeing the flash of Reynolds’ pistol he turned and fired, the 
bullet striking the house and glancing off, barely missing Reynolds (Nov. 14, 1906, p. 1). 

On reaching the Square, Harris met Patrolman James W. Bailey who had been sent down North 
Main Street to alarm and gather together as many of his comrades as possible. After stopping at the 
Sheriff’s Cafe to deputize some assistants, Bailey stepped into the Square, where 

He and the desperado exchanged shots till the brave patrolman was killed. Bailey shot three times partly 
protected as he thought by the post. A bullet from the powerful Savage passed through the side of the post 
into Bailey’s mouth, burying itself in his brain. His heart beat faintly for about one minute, but he was 
never conscious (November 14, 1906, p. 1). 

After shooting Patrolman Bailey, Harris fled south on Main Street toward the direction of 
Biltmore. The citizens of Asheville were summoned to action by the ringing of the general fire 
alarm; several posses were formed; and the Chief of Police wired to Tryon for bloodhounds to be 
sent on the next Southern Railway train. 
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Harris disappeared into the snow early Wednesday morning and as the Citizen’s headline put it, 
“Day starts with trail of bloodhounds—animals believed to have scent of murdered but they lose it 
at water’s edge—many conflicting reports.” 43 A posse had been sent to Olivette toward Marshall 
where the desperado had been sighted. At about the same time there were also posses heading 
towards Bailey, four miles west of Alexander, and another heading south toward Biltmore, while 
yet another searched over Beaumont Gap. 

In the meantime O.H. Allen, Judge of the Superior Count, had “outlawed” Harris in Bun¬ 
combe County, which meant that he could be shot on sight by any citizen of the County. By 
mistake, Lemuel Morrow, a black coachman, was shot on his way to work as he passed over Pear¬ 
son’s Bridge. When he was stopped by a citizen patrol, Morrow thought he was being held up; 
and when he reached for his pistol, the patrol took him for Harris. Fortunately, the wound was not 
fatal. 

Attempting to prevent a recurrence of the lynching of nine years before, and to protect the 
citizens whose city had armed men in every street, the mayor of Asheville closed all the saloons. In 
addition the grand jury met on Wednesday morning and presented a true bill of indictment against 
Harris so that, “If Harris is caught and brought to Asheville he will be tried immediately in 
superior court and sentenced to be hung in short order.” 44 The Citizen described the city on 
Wednesday as, 

a sober city. There were no threats, far less cursing than usual, the quiet of a Sunday almost save for the 
many determined people on the streets. The snow fell thick and fast and none noted it (November 15, 1906, 

p. 1). 

For the black population the most disquieting event was the search of their section of the city for 
the missing Harris: 

Men with rifles were coming in from vain hunts and others were coming to take up the search in the city. 

It was felt that the colored people would uncover the desperado if possible, but it was considered possible 
that he might be hidden by some through fear of his threats or by dissolute people and so a search was made 
of all houses in the vicinity of Valley and Eagle Streets and also in all the purlieus. It was a search made 
dispassionately, only officers entering, while the armed men guarded the outside (November 15, 1906, p. 

li¬ 
lt was not until noon of the next day that the “bullets of avengers end(ed) (the) negro 
desperado’s career.” After being spotted near Buena Vista, Harris was tracked through Skyland and 
Arden until he was cornered near Fletcher, and “a chase of two nights and a day ended with the 
cheers of avenging citizens which rang through the silent woods as the desperado fell in his 
tracks.” 45 The body, filled with bullets and with its head partially shot off, was returned to 
Asheville in the afternoon where it was placed on display in the window of the undertaking firm of 
Hare, Bard, & Co. 

The following day, after hearing testimony on the events of the previous several days, in par¬ 
ticular whether the desperado was the notorious escaped convict, Will Harris, James Harvey of 
Forest City, Virginia, or Rufe Lindsey of York, South Carolina, the coroner’s jury delivered the 
following verdict: 

First, Will Harris, alias Rufe Lindsey, on account of unprecedented murders and crimes had been duly ac¬ 
cording to law declared an outlaw....Second, said Will Harris, alias Rufe Lindsey, came to his death at the 
hands of public spirited citizens who at the time were in the fearless and unselfish discharge of a public duty 
that the law might be vindicated and justice delivered....Third, that the citizens above referred to, con¬ 
stituting the posse aforesiad, as well as others who participated in the search and spontaneous efforts to br¬ 
ing to justice this incarnate fiend and desperado are entitled to the commendation and thanks of the entire 
community (November 15, 1906, p. 1). 
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The previous evening most of the black community had met to hold funeral services for two of 
the men slain by Harris. The funeral oration by E.L. Matteson, pastor of the Zion Methodist 
Church, had included a request urging the listeners that 

while endeavoring to lead the vicious to a right way of living they should independantly and in cooperation 
with the whites supress so far as they had power, all tendancy to evil doing, discountenance crime and 
repudiate all who persistently pursued their evil ways (November 15, 1906, p. 1). 

Also on Friday evening there was a mass meeting of black citizens which among other things 
resolved the following: 

We the colored people of Asheville contemplate with horror the crimes of this alledged Will Harris, and 
that we utterly repudiate the man as a member of our race. His name and memory bring to us a foul 
stench....We heartily endorse the styles taken by our good white fellow citizens to rid this community and 
the world of the presence of this notorious character who had proven at such awful cost to others his utter 
unworthiness of human life....We heartily commend our white fellow citizens for the absence of any and 
everything that could suggest in the least degree feelings against us as a race....We as citizens of Asheville 
are on the side of law and order and we are unalterably opposed to those members of our race who violate 
these, such persons shall not receive either sympathy or shelter (November 15, 1906, p. 1). 

If the citizens of Asheville could take comfort at the conclusion of these events, it would be that 
an extraordinary series of events which involved both blacks and whites did not produce a general 
race conflagration like that in Atlanta a few months earlier. The races were able to cooperate, and 
the prosecution of justice was kept within the bounds of law and order. Finally, the citizens of 
Asheville seemed to derive some satisfaction and comfort from the fact that, whoever he was, the 
fiendish desperado was from out of town and not one of Asheville’s law-abiding blacks. 

There are any number of difficulties in drawing even narrow conclusions from the reports of 
three such brief and isolated events. Perhaps the most troublesome problem is the lack of a broad 
spectrum of newspaper points of view. This paper is based largely on accounts appearing in the 
Asheville Citizen which represented the view of the Democratic Party from its founding by Ran¬ 
dolph Shotwell in 1870. Unfortunately, very few issues of newspapers representing the Republican 
Party, such as the Asheville Pioneer, or those published by blacks, such as the Asheville Mountain 
Cleaner have survived. In a community which was about one-half Republican and about one- 
quarter black this represents a large omission. 

In reference to the three questions that were mentioned in the beginning of the paper, the 
following conclusions are presented. The doings of Asheville’s black population were hardly men¬ 
tioned unless they fell into one of two categories. If a black were involved in some criminal activity, 
or if there was some humorous aspect to the story, it might be printed. This is not particularly sur¬ 
prising as the Democratic Party and its publishing allies constantly emphasized the black member¬ 
ship of the Republican Party and delighted in holding them up to ridicule and presenting them in 
their worst light. The very small sample of Republican papers suggests that they tried to avoid 
mention of blacks. 

The extent to which the mountain region differed from the rest of the South in racial matters is 
one of degree. There appears to have been less violence and brutality, although this generalization 
might not hold up in per capita terms. It also appears that isolated incidents were less likely to 
spread into generalized race violence, which may also reflect the relatively small size of the black 
population. What is perhaps most interesting is the suggestion that the foothill areas, between the 
mountains and the piedmont,were the most volatile areas of racial unrest. In the low country the 
conservative Democrats generally had control, while in the mountains many areas were controlled 
by Republicans. It was in those areas where control was less definite or more shifting that unrest 
developed into overt hostilities. It was in these counties where the Klan first appeared. 
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At least in terms of the sentiments expressed in the newspapers, there seems little to differentiate 
Asheville from Savannah. The opinion of lynching expressed in the editorial of the Citizen appears 
congruent with that of the Georgia lady and the crowd to which she spoke. However, it is with 
respect to this question that the lack of Republican and black papers is the most troublesome. Lack¬ 
ing such evidence it does not seem unreasonable to conclude that abolitionist or Unionist sentiment 
was not necessarily equivalent to pro-black sentiment. Insofar as the people in the mountain areas 
were more tolerant of blacks, the lack of racial conflicts may simply reflect the smaller proportion of 
blacks in the population. 

One aspect of the news reporting that a current reader finds most jarring is the quirky sort of 
frontier humor that pervades these otherwise horrific stories. Whether this reflects the journalistic 
style of the period, the southern attitude toward blacks, or an attempt to lighten a dreary situation, 
it gives an odd quality to the reading. It would be useful to compare the style of these reports with 
the news of other contemporary violence, such at that in the factories or coal fields, to see if they 
also contain a leavening of humor. 
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The Folk Banjo and Clawhammer Performance 
Practice in the Upper South: A Study of Origins 


William Tallmadge 

This presentation is primarily concerned with achieving answers to the following two questions: 
(1) who transmitted the banjo and the clawhammer manner of playing it to musicians living in up¬ 
per southern states, particularly in mountain areas of Kentucky, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Tennessee and in the piedmont areas of North Carolina and Virginia? and (2) when 
was this transmission accomplished? In addressing these two questions, it was also necessary to 
come to grips with a third question concerning the role played by Joel Walker Sweeney in the 
development of the American banjo. 

The banjo is a variant of a long-necked, skin-head lute “common in West Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia” (Odell 1980: 118). Both the name and the instrument itself came to the West Indies 
and the North American mainland from West Africa, though both aspects of this statement need to 
be qualified somewhat. Names for a similar instrument in Africa vary with different tribes; 
however, two banjo prototypes that are quite well known are the molo, a three-string instrument 
made of a gourd with a skin head, and the halam, a five-string instrument, also made of a gourd and 
having a skin head. Three of the strings of the halam are drones, whereas only the fifth, highest str¬ 
ing of the present-day banjo is a drone string. 

Sibyl Marcuse noted that “the Senegalese still have a lute named bania” (1975: 435); also, Bruno 
Nettl suggests the bania as the ancestor of the banjo (1976: 93). To date, however, 1 have not found 
the bania described by African scholars, nor have I found any discs of West African music that pro¬ 
vide musical examples of such an instrument. Perhaps it is significant in this regard that Dena Eps¬ 
tein in her documentary history of the folk banjo (1975) did not list the bania as a possible source 
for the name of the American banjo. An African instrument called the bangelo was described by a 
sla c dealer in the mid-18th century (Epstein 1975: 351). In the Caribbean area banza was a com¬ 
mon name for a banjo-like instrument (Ibid., 359-360). Another writer surmises that “the name of 
the instrument probably derives from the Portuguese or Spanish bandore” (Odell 1980: 118). Ap¬ 
parently, the exact source of the name of our banjo will never be clearly established. 1 

Though the banjo came from West Africa, there is no evidence that it was brought here in its 
.corporeal form; rather the way of making it was carried here in the minds of slaves who had made 
similar instruments before they were captured. 

, Gourd banjos, though usually known by different but somewhat similar names, have been 
described in the western hemisphere as early as 1678. They appeared first in the English and French 
col nies of the Caribbean Islands, but by 1774 they were being mentioned on the mainland (Epstein 
iW9: 359-360). Apparently, the banjo did not find a permanent home in Portuguese and Spanish 
colonies; the popularity of guitar-type instruments in those areas may have channeled the interest of 
slaves vard those instruments instead of the banjo. 

During the period from 1694 through 1851 a number of descriptions of banjos in the West In¬ 
dies and on the mainland were cited by Dena Epstein (1975), and they clearly establish that slaves 
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made and played a four-string instrument. Only one of two 1851 citations described the making of 
a five-string instrument, but by that time black-face minstrels had already made the switch from a 
four-string to a five-string instrument. 

Since a drone (chanterelle) string (or strings) exists on some banjo prototypes in West Africia, it 
is reasonable to suppose that a drone string was one of the four strings of the plantation banjo; but 
unfortunately, 17th and 18th century banjos were described in all but few instances by non¬ 
musicians who could not recognize a drone tone if they heard it or understand the purpose and 
function of the thumb-string if they saw it. Be that as it may, we can be certain that by the end of 
the 18th century, slaves in South Carolina (and very likely elsewhere) were playing a four-string 
banjo with the high fourth string used as a drone. The tuning peg for the drone string was placed 
halfway down the neck next to the lowest string just as on later five-string banjos. Such a banjo is 
pictured in a watercolor painting, “The Old Plantation.” This painting was done between 1777 
and 1800 and is in the possession of The Abby Rockefeller Folk Art Center at Colonial 
Williamsburg. 


Joel Walker Sweeney 

The painting mentioned above is the missing link which enables one to properly assess the contribu¬ 
tion of Joel Walker Sweeney (1813-1860) to the development of the American five-string banjo. 

Sweeney was raised in a rural area in Buckingham County, Virginia, not far from Appomatox 
Court House. Judge R.B. Pore of Appomatox Court House recalled that Sweeney was raised “in 
the midst” of slaves (Arthur Woodward 1949: 8). Arthur Woodward continues the description. 
Though he does not list his sources, his account has the ring of truth, and, but for the remark about 
the addition of the fifth or thumb-string, has been generally accepted by scholars: 

By the time he was thirteen, Joel was intensely interested in music, and according to family tradition he 
could play quite well not only upon the four-stringed gourd shell Negro instrument, a favorite with the 
slaves of the early 19th century, but upon the violin as well.... As Joel grew older he became dissatisfied 
with the gourd shell, and made an instrument of wood with a skin head instead of the more fragile gourd. 

About the year 1831 he added a fifth or thumb-string to this new invention, thus producing the first of a 
long line of banjos. 

Joel’s musical career was launched when he was twenty-one. He attended the County Courts in Buck¬ 
ingham and adjacent counties, where, on court days, there was a certain amount of festivity in the 
towns.... His fame spread, and his part-time avocation became a full-time career.... About 1840 Joel was on 
his way to being a professional. He joined a small circus and for several years traveled through Virginia and 
North Carolina....Then...he moved north and gave banjo concerts in the Eastern states....His success in 
Yankee land encouraged him to cross the ocean and tour England 1949: 7-8i. 

Woodward’s description appears to be a fairly conservative account of Sweeny. For example, 
when Robert C. Toll writes that “by the late 1820s, blackfaced white American performers 
like...J.W. Sweeney...toured the nation”...(1974: 27), one is inclined to doubt such an early date. 
On the other hand, the following observation by Hans Nathan is quite credible: “It is said that in 
1838, when traveling as a Negro singer with a circus company through the South, he William M. 
Whitlocki met Joe Sweeney, the famous banjoist, and received a few lessons from him” (brackets and 
emphasis added) (1962: 115). If it be doubted that Sweeney could be regarded as famous in 1838, it 
should be pointed out that no white banjoist other than Sweeney is mentioned prior to the year 
1838 by Wittke (1930), Nathan (1962), or Toll (1974). Nathan, in fact, cites the “late thirties and 
early forties” as the period when solo banjoists began to develop (1962: 59). Perhaps Sweeney was 
not the first white banjo player in America (his contemporaries never claimed that honor for him), 
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but certainly he was the first white banjo player (and very likely the first player, black or white) to 
play a five-string banjo. This, in itself, was sufficient to have carried his name north even before he 
arrived in person. 

After being taught by slaves how to make and play a four-string gourd banjo, the fourth string 
of which was a drone thumb-string, Sweeney, sometime between 1831 and 1835, 2 constructed a 
banjo with a wood frame to which he added a fifth string. The drone string, as the strings are 
presently numbered, then became the fifth string instead of the fourth. When one understands what 
Sweeney really did, it is easy to see how the judgment of those who have debated Sweeney’s ac¬ 
complishments has been beclouded by a confusion in terminology. When it has been claimed that 
Sweeney added (or invented) the fifth string to the banjo, it has been automatically assumed by 
scholars that the drone thumb-string was the string in question. Poor old Sweeney; if he were alive 
today, it would be difficult for him to describe what he did: 

Question: I see you have a five-string banjo there. Were you the first to add the fifth string to the banjo? 

Sweeney: Yes, I was the first to add it. Banjos only had four strings before I put the fifth string on it. 

Question: So you were the first to put a thumb-string on a banjo? 

Sweeney: No, I wasn’t the first one to do that. 

Question: Well, isn’t the fifth string on a banjo the thumb-string? 

Sweeney: Yes it is. 

Question: But you just said you were the first one to put a fifth string on a banjo. 

Sweeney: That’s right. 

Question: Let’s try another question. Did you put a thumb-string on your five-string banjo? 

Sweeney: Yes, I put a thumb-string on it. 

Question: You seem to contradict yourself. You said you were the first to put a fifth string on the banjo; 

you have agreed that the fifth string on a banjo is the thumb-string, but you also said you weren’t the first 
person to put a thumb-string on the banjo. You are confused. 

Sweeney: I am now. 

The confusion of scholars regarding Sweeney was abetted by 19th century writers, mostly from 
the North, who until the drone string appeared on the banjo, had no idea of its purpose or func¬ 
tion. The first thumb-string that they knew of was the one on Sweeney’s banjo. Little wonder, 
then, that they thought he invented it. Woodward quotes banjoist Fred Mather, who wrote in 
1897: 

T knew “Old Joe Sweeney” about 1846 or ’48 when I was a boy of thirteen to fifteen. He came North with 
a circus twice in different years. He taught me how to bring down my thumb and play “Grape Vine 
Twist.”...I believe there is no doubt that he was the first to put the thumb string on the banjo, the 
“chaunter” or “chanter” we called it then, but I’ve not heard the word in years [1949: 9] . 

In the light of what we now know about Sweeney’s accomplishments, how is one to evaluate 
statements made by scholars such as Foster Damon (1936: annotations to “Old Tare River”) or 
Alan Lomax (1947: 78)? Both assert that Sweeney added the fifth string, but neither writer 
stipulates that it was the thumb-string that was added. Without making unwarranted assumptions 
about what they had in mind, their statements must be regarded as correct. Therefore, when Jay 
Bailey accused John Lomax (sic) of repeating the Sweeney story “with unusual naivete” (1972: 59), 
it is Bailey who may have been naive; and careless at that, since he drew upon Gene Bluestein (1964: 
243) for the Lomax quotation, and Bluestein quoted Alan (not John) Lomax. 

It is easy to understand why the great majority of minstrel banjoists, most of whom were from 
the North, continued to play a four-string instrument (with no thumb-string) “until the late 
1840s” (Nathan 1962: 153). It took them that long to learn from the playing of Sweeney, from the 
playing of those who had studied with Sweeney, or possibly from the playing of slaves, what the 
purpose and function of a thumb-string was and the technique of using it effectively. 
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Playing Styles 

The playing style of plantation slaves is believed to have consisted of a brushless clawhammer 
technique. That is , it was a melodic, non-chordal style played in a percussive manner. 3 The terms 
rapping or knocking have been used to describe such a performance practice, and both terms 
(together with clawhammer) are appropriate descriptions of the manner of playing as it still exists as 
played by some Rlacks and Whites in the southern mountains and in the piedmont areas of North 
Carolina and Virginia. The evidence that supports the clawhammer practice among slaves is cir¬ 
cumstantial but strong when it is considered cumulatively. Descriptions of the playing style are 
rare, but two citations are significant. 

A French monk, Jean Baptiste Lebat, writing of his experience in Martinique in 1694, described 
a four-string instrument. Dena Epstein summarizes his description as follows: “They had a kind of 
guitar, made from half a calabash covered with a piece of skin and with a long neck. Four strings 
were raised on a bridge about the skin. This instrument was played by plucking and striking the str¬ 
ings” (emphasis added) (1979: 30). 

Fanny Kemble described a slave on a Georgian plantation, who in 1838-39 “seemed...to thump 
his instrument with every part of his body at once.” (1863: 97). 

Another indication supporting a belief that the plantation playing technique consisted of a 
clawhammer tradition is that several of the pioneer minstrel banjoists, including Joe Sweeney, Ned 
Christy, and Billy Whitlock are said to have learned how to play their instruments directly from 
slaves (Tool 1974: 45-47). Since it has been clearly established by Hans Nathan and particularly by 
Robert B. Winans that the early minstrel banjoists employed a brushless clawhammer technique, it 
can be assumed that the minstrel tradition came directly from slaves (Nathan 1962: 126-127; 
Winans 1976: 412-416). Winan’s comment regarding Sweeney is appropriate in this context: 
“Sweeney’s relationship to minstrel playing is analogous to Earl Scruggs’ relationship to bluegrass 
banjo. His influence was so great that the fact that he learned from blacks is nearly enough in itself 
to tie the whole tradition of minstrel banjo to contemporary folk black playing” (1976: 417-418). 

Perhaps the most telling evidence that plantation slaves played in a frailing, clawhammer manner 
is that a number of black banjo players in the southern mountains and in piedmont areas continue to 
do so. 4 These are elderly men who, for the most part, learned from individuals whose lives go back 
well into the 19th century. Unless it is proven otherwise, we may assume that this black perfor¬ 
mance practice represents a direct continuation of the black antebellum tradition. Perhaps it is 
significant in this regard that Robert Winans, who maintains the hypothesis that it was the 
minstrels that introduced the clawhammer tradition to mountain Whites (to be discussed later), 
wisely remained silent regarding the possibility that they introduced the style to piedmont and 
mountain Blacks. 

Banjos were fretless until about 1880 (Heaton 1971: 64), and some performers prefer fretless, 
homemade banjos at the present time. Until he died in 1965, Frank Proffitt of Watauga County, 
North Carolina, made, played, and sold them. And Winans mentions that Wade Ward, Hobart 
Smith, Glen Smith, and Fred Cockerham play fretless banjos (1976: 416). Christopher Lornell 
states that the Negro performer John Snipes of the piedmont section of North Carolina also plays a 
fretless banjo (1975: 28). 

The addition of frets to the banjo simplifies the playing of chords and makes it easier to play pit¬ 
ches in tune. On the other hand, the presence of frets tends to inhibit the use of neutral pitches 
(quarter-tones), which have been employed by folk musicians the world over (Buchanan 1940: 81). 
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Such neutral pitches appear in some of the early modal songs and banjo and fiddle duets, and the 
fretless banjo played in a non-chordal, brushless clawhammer style is able to match the neutral pit¬ 
ches of the voice and fiddle. This aspect of banjo playing is implied by a remark of Eric Davidson, 
who, in commenting on the introduction of the guitar into the mountains at the end of the 19th 
century, notes that “only very skillful guitar players can fit their instruments to traditional Grayson 
and Carroll Counties banjo and fiddle music. It was simpler to adapt the older music to the attrac¬ 
tive, easy-to-learn new instrument” (1962: 4). 

Writers have not agreed upon answers to the two questions posed in the introduction to this 
essay. Gene Bluestein considers them, and his comments are appropriate: 

As Alan Lomax pointed out, the banjo became the characteristic instrument of the southern mountaineer. 

The manner of transmission is not clear, although there have always been small numbers of Negroes in the 
mountain areas. Mr. Archie Green has suggested to me that the early penetration of the mountain areas by 
railroads using mainly Negro labor was a major source of contact....It is from the playing of southern Ap¬ 
palachian white banjoists that we have learned most about the style of the instrument. And since their man¬ 
ner of playing is not closely related to the minstrel tradition, it may be that it represents a closer approxima¬ 
tion of earlier Negro styles {emphasis added) (1964: 246). 

Archie Green’s statement will be considered later, but Bluestein’s final sentence above is 
somewhat paradoxical in that he agrees with, and cites, Hans Nathan’s remark, quoted above, con¬ 
cerning the similarity of slave and minstrel styles. Another remark of Nathan’s, not cited by Blues¬ 
tein, emphasizes the clawhammer (percussive) relationship to an even greater extent. In describing 
Billy Whitlock’s performance practice, Nathan observes that “Whitlock played his banjo with 
complete abandon, roughly striking the strings with the nail of his forefinger.” Nathan then draws 
a direct parallel with Negro practice: “That this was the genuine Negro style becomes clear from a 
description of a colored banjoist in Kemble,”....He then cites the Fanny Kemble passage that was 
previously quoted (1962: 126). 

The next writer to treat the questions posed in the introduction was Jay Bailey. He notes the 
resemblance of the playing styles of slaves and early minstrels and observes that the early minstrel 
style closely resembled “what is now called Trailing’ or ‘beating’ the banjo.” He does not consider 
the question of its transmission to mountain Whites, but mentions the dates “1880 to 1930” as the 
period when white mountain musicians “took over and adapted the instrument for playing Anglo- 
American folk music” (1972: 61-62). That this date is too late will be established later; but Bailey is 
not alone in ascribing such a late time-frame to the introduction of the banjo to mountain Whites. 
Charles Wolfe has observed that “by the turn of the century the banjo had made its way into the 
mountains” (1977: 20). Wolfe did not think it necessary to stipulate the particular century, but it 
is clear from the context that he means the turn of the 20th century. Here it is maintained that the 
same statement might be applied to the turn of the 19th century. 

A significant contribution to the two questions posed in this essay is made by Robert B. 
Winans. He cites the directions for playing the banjo found in Thomas F. Briggs’s Banjo Instructor 
of 1855 and in Phillip Rice’s banjo method book of 1858 and concludes: 

Any reader who is familiar with old-time southern mountain banjo playing styles will recognize the style 
described above. It is frailing, or more specifically since there are no chords, it is a combination of what have 
been called ‘brushless frailing’ and ‘drop-thumb frailing’ (which is also known as the ‘clawhammer’ 
style)....It is generally acknowledged that frailing is the earliest mountain banjo style. But not so generally 
known is the fact that non-chordal, or brushless, frailing is earlier than frailing which employs ‘brushed’ 
chords (1976: 412-415). 

Winans then cites Eric Davidson in support of this point. 
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It is clear, on the basis of information obtained from old people, that the clawhammer banjo style [by which 
he means brushless, drop-thumb frailing] is the earliest remembered style. For example, Wade Ward’s 
mother-in-law. Granny Porter, was asked if Wade’s style clawhammer is different from that current at the 
time of her childhood. Granny is now [1962] 85, and in full possession of her very considerable faculties. 

Her first husband was a very fine banjo player....She replied that Wade’s banjo style is the same as that her 
first husband used and the same that he learned when he was a boy [Eric Davidson, notes to the disc Tradi¬ 
tional Music from Grayson and Carroll Counties cited by Winans (1976: 416); brackets and elesions in original]. 
Transmission to Mountain Areas 

Winans next presents the hypothesis that since “the earliest mountain folk style of banjo play¬ 
ing...is essentially identical to the early minstrel style,...mountain banjo playing is a direct descen¬ 
dant of minstrel playing” (1976; 416). This is the hypothesis which Winans supports and one to 
which this essay takes exception. But going on, Winans, in subsequent explication, considerably 
strengthens Nathan’s original thesis that early minstrel banjoists relied directly upon the Negro 
slaves for their musical style and performance practice. He then questions whether Negroes could 
have transmitted the style directly to mountain Whites, and cited Archie Green’s suggestion made 
to Gene Bluestein (see above)that the Negro workers on the railroads may have been a major source 
of contact. To that point Winans replies what is read between the lines, “This suggestion 
acknowledges that there were few blacks in the mountains; one must find evidence that they were 
brought in, for one reason or another, to be able to establish much contact between blacks and 
mountain whites.” He then concludes that “exploring the possibilities for transmission from 
minstrel show to mountain whites is a more logical and fruitful approach” (1976: 419). 

Subsequently, Winans establishes that during the mid-1850s traveling minstrel shows, par¬ 
ticularly those on showboats on the Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee, and Big Sandy Rivers could 
have been the means whereby the banjo and the frailing method of playing it were transmitted to 
mountain areas. He also mentions traveling medicine shows, circuses, the Civil War, and the 
travels of mountain people to urban areas as ways they could have come in contact with white 
minstrel music. He discounts the idea of any direct transmission between Blacks and Whites in 
mountain areas; yet he cites evidence that would seem to support, at least indirectly, such transmis¬ 
sion, and he misses or ignores available evidence suggesting a direct transmission from Blacks to 
Whites. Winans quotes from an 1874 source cited by Hans Nathan in which a white banjo player 
from “Western Virginia” by the name of Ferguson was described as having so impressed Dan Em¬ 
mett, who was in the area in 1840 with the Cincinnati Circus Company, that Emmett persuaded 
the manager to hire Ferguson, who procceeded to teach Emmett how to play the banjo (1976: 
420-426, passim). 

Winans thinks that the Ferguson incident was atypical and observes that “while this seems to 
show some very early penetration of the banjo into the mountains, I do not think the establishment 
of the tradition can be dated from this early period” (Ibid., 426). 

Winans erred, I think, in not according that incident the importance that it deserved. Social 
historians.and other writers have concerned themselves with the “common” people as a class, but 
names of such individuals were seldom mentioned during the 19th century (or any other century for 
that matter). Therefore, when an individual such as Ferguson does appear in print it is most signifi¬ 
cant, and it may be assumed that other white mountain banjo players existed in the same area. 
Folklorists, in particular, ought to grant this premise because they know that the materials of their 
profession have usually been around for a long time before being identified in print. Furthermore, 
they know that the appearance in print of a certain item—for example, a ballad—is usually an in¬ 
dication that that particular ballad had achieved a degree of currency by the time of its appearance. 
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Ferguson was not the only mountain banjoist to be described in print before 1850. A citation in 
Nathan mentions a book of 1833 that described a frontier frolic in Tennessee in which a black ban- 
joists played for white dancers (1962: 190). It is not clear whether the frontier area in question was 
in the mountains; so perhaps that was the reason that Winans did not mention this reference. Cer¬ 
tainly, however, he ought to have mentioned Eileen Southern’s reference to Thomas Ashe, who in 
1806 visited a ball in what is now Wheeling, West Virginia. There he saw and heard two black 
banjo players who were playing for the dance (1971: 144). In my opinion these three references do 
indicate that Blacks and Whites had established a banjo tradition in the mountains and that they 
had done so before the minstrels arrived. 

There is little doubt but that the banjo was omnipresent among Negroes of the southern United 
States by the end of the 18th century. A number of citations have established that point (Epstein 
1975: 347-360, passim), but Thomas Jefferson’s 1781 comment is perhaps best known: “The in¬ 
strument proper to them is the Banjar, which they brought hither from Africa” (Chase 1966: 67). 
It seems most unlikely that the Scotch-Irish, German, and English settlers who passed through the 
Shenandoah Valley and the piedmont areas of Virginia and North Carolina on their way into and 
across the Blue Ridge Mountains during the last half of the 18th century (some bringing along their 
Negro slaves) would have been unaware of the banjo. In any event, the present existence of a black 
clawhammer performance practice in piedmont areas seriously weakens Winan’s hypothesis that it 
was the minstrels who introduced the banjo to mountain areas during and after the 1850s. 

Winans takes cognizance of the existing piedmont tradition and cites a conversation with Alan 
Jabbour, who proposed that the existence of it “provides a basis for arguing that there was, some 
time in the nineteenth century, a direct transmission of the banjo and the clawhammer style of play¬ 
ing it from blacks to whites in the piedmont, and that whites thereafter carried the style into the 
mountains” (1976: 436). Winans does not discuss this possibility, but concludes his essay with the 
observation that “this knowledge does not cause me to alter the basic thesis presented here” (Ibid., 
437). 

The Black Presence 

The remainder of this essay is written in support of Jabbour’s arguement. In addition, it is pro¬ 
posed that recent population studies indicate that considerably more Negroes were present in the 
mountains during the first decades of the 19th century than was formerly believed, and that the salt 
industry in both the Kanawah region of what is now West Virginia and in eastern Kentucky pro¬ 
vided sufficient contact between slaves and mountain Whites during the first two decades of the 
19th century to have established the transfer of the banjo and the clawhammer style of playing it. 
The advent of the minstrels along the waterways of the mountain areas shortly after the mid-19th 
century would have served to strengthen an existing practice and to have popularized it. 

Writing of the salt industry in western Virginia, John Edward Stealey, III, observes that “in 
1808, the salt industry developed on the Great Kanawha River and Kanawha Salines rapidly became 
the largest production area for the basic necessity in the ante-bellum United States” (Stealey 1974: 
107). Negro slaves did the heavy work in the salt mines. The mountain people had to have salt, so 
they either traveled to where it was produced or got it from traveling peddlers. In any event, con¬ 
tact with slaves did occur at the salt mines, if not elsewhere. 

Robert Winans cites Gene Bluestein and Archie Green in order to make the point that the 
number of Negroes in the mountains were too few to have transmitted the banjo and a style of 
playing it to mountain Whites. Recent studies of the black population in the southern mountains 
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suggest otherwise. Stealey, in discussing the West Virginia salt industry, notes that “in the period 
1810-1820, the number of slaves in the county [Kanawha] more than tripled from 352 to 
1,073....In 1850 the slave population count reached its highest figure—3,140 slaves” (brackets add¬ 
ed) (1974: 108). 

Production of salt in the Kentucky mountain counties was not as extensive as that at Kanawha, 
but the industry in Clay County and Greenup County (later divided to include Carter County) was 
significant. “In 1810 about one-half of the State production (323,388 bushels) was produced in the 
mountain counties (160,388 bushels). Of this, 43 percent was from Clay County and 53 percent 
from Greenup County, which then included the works on the Little Sandy near what is now 
Grayson, [in] Carter County” (brackets added) (Morgan 1976: 140). The number of slaves listed in 
Clay County increased from 53 in 1810 to 160 in 1820 (Ibid.). The slave population of Greenup 
County for those dates was not mentioned, but since the production of salt in that area was greater 
than that in Clay County by ten percent, it may be presumed that more slaves were employed 
there. A history of Carter County does mention that “by 1800, salt had been discovered, and the 
Grayson Salt Works were established” (Bicentennial Committee 1976: 3). Also it was stated that 
“at the outbreak of the war in 1861, there were approximately 320 slaves owned by Carter County 
families” (Ibid., 50). 

The black population was spread unevenly throughout antebellum Appalachia. James B. Mur¬ 
phy, writing specifically about mountain areas, cites the following figures: 

In 1860, Appalachian Kentucky had 5,349 blacks, slave and free; the next smallest black population was 
6,868 in Appalachian Alabama. For other areas the figures were more than twice as large. The 1860 census 
reported 14,395 Negroes in the North Carolina mountains, and 25,527 blacks in Appalachian Georgia. Ten¬ 
nessee and Virginia led Appalachia in Negro population, with 31,660 and 69,334 persons respectively. The 
entire Appalachian region was home to 153,133 blacks on the eve of the Civil War. 

To state the black population as a part of the total black and white population in 1860 is another way of 
making the state-by-state comparison. Blacks comprised 3.9 percent of Kentucky’s mountain population. 

In Appalachian Virginia the figure was 12.6 percent. In North Carolina and Tennessee, slaves and free black 
formed 11.5 percent and 10.2 percent of the population. In Georgia and Alabama, Negroes were 19 percent 
and 13.4 percent of the total Appalachian population. For the six-state region the figure was 11.5 percent 
[1982: 153-154], 

While it is true that Murphy’s figures do not indicate the population for the Appalachian moun¬ 
tains during what I consider to be the critical period—1790-1830—when the banjo and its playing 
style was transferred from mountain Blacks to mountain Whites, elsewhere he does indicate that 
the greatest slave growth momentum for the six-state Appalachian region occurred prior to 1830 
(Ibid., 156). 

These population figures seem to indicate that the number of Negroes living in the mountains 
was adequate for the transmission of the banjo and a playing style to mountain Whites between 
1790 and 1830. Actually, there only needs to be one black banjo player in an area in order to initiate 
the transmission process. The character and extent of the contact made between Blacks and Whites 
does not seem to depend as much upon a population count as it does upon matters of social custom 
and what elements of culture are being transmitted. One is confident that wherever slaves were pre¬ 
sent, the banjo was also present. The banjos were homemade, and it does not stretch the imagina¬ 
tion to think that an interested man from the mountains, having arrived to pick up salt, might pass 
some time listening to an off-duty slave strumming a banjo. Nor does it violate the natural order of 
things to imagine that a subsequent event would consist in a swap of some items the slave wanted 
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for his banjo. After all, he could easily make another. In fact, when it became known that 
something could be had for an old banjo, banjos for trade would soon appear like gourds on the 
vine. “What will you take for that there belly-whacker?” might have been the opening gambit. 

In conclusion, three methods and three time-frames have been suggested for the transmission of 
the banjo to mountain Whites. First, Bluestein supports Archie Green’s idea that it was the black 
railroad workers’ “early [?] penetration of the mountain areas” that was the means of transmis¬ 
sion. I have questioned the term early in that quotation because the time-frame is actually rather late 
for the Negro to have introduced the banjo. Railroads came into the mountains to carry coal out; 
but “until the late 1890s the Southern Appalachian coal fields were relatively unexploited” (Bar- 
num 1970: 17). By 1890-1910, when railroads came into most mountain areas, Negroes, with few 
exceptions, were no longer playing banjos; they were playing guitars. If they introduced any instru¬ 
ment to the mountains at that time, that instrument would have been the guitar. 

Second, Robert B. Winans introduces the banjo and the frailing style into the mountains mainly 
by means of the white minstrels and concludes that “the mountain tradition was established bet¬ 
ween 1865 and 1880” (1976: 435). 

I find it difficult to believe that the mountaineers could have been unaware of the banjo and the 
Negro way of playing it, which by 1865 had been present in America for about 100 years. Also, the 
two Negro banjo players of 1806 in Wheeling, the Negro player of 1833 in Tennessee, and the 
white banjoists, Ferguson, who taught Dan Emmett, must be accounted for. Winans, in order to 
support his hypothesis, is forced to deny any significance to Ferguson and to ignore entirely the 
black presence in the mountains. 

In addition to the points above, the current presence of elderly Negroes in the piedmont areas 
ought to have been treated by Winans. It is most doubtful, for example, that the black practitioners 
who preceded these performers adopted the clawhammer technique from the minstrels; though 
they, along with Negroes everywhere, including the singers of spirituals and secular songs, did 
derive tunes and texts from white minstrel sources. 

Last, the present essay supports the hypothesis suggested to Robert Winans by Alan Jabbour, 
that Whites had already been introduced to the banjo by Blacks before either group came into the 
mountains; if not, mountain Whites could have received the banjo from mountain Blacks shortly 
after their arrival. Population figures indicate that there were enough slaves in Appalachia by 
1790-1830 to have transmitted elements of their culture to any interested white settlers, and the salt 
industry supplied a direct means of contact. 


Notes 

I would like to thank Francis S. Hutchins, former president of Berea College, for suggesting the salt industry in West 
Virginia and Kentucky as an early source of contact between slaves and mountain Whites. This paper was presented, and 
copies of it were distributed, at The Sixth Annual Appalachian Studies Conference held at Pipestem, West Virginia, March 
18-20, 1983. 

Sweeney’s original banjo is housed in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. After investigating the probable date of 
it, Jay Bailey concludes that “possibly the Sweeney banjo dates from as early as claimed, around 1831-1833“ (1972: 61). 
Since the earliest name for a banjo-like instrument found in the western hemisphere is the banza, this is very likely the direct 
source for the name banjo. A 16th-century report, apparently unknown to Dena Epstein (1975), seems to suggest that the 
name banza derives from the name of the village of Mbanza (now Mbanza-Ngungu in Zaire). Gerard Behague noted that 
“Duarte Lopes had already described similar unfretted instruments popular at the Congo court in Mbanza (1568-87)“ 
(1980: 525). 

2 For a complete description of minstrel and mountain brushless clawhammer techniques, see Winans (1976: 408-416). 
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Winans also cites Art Rosenbaum’s Old-Time Mountain Banjo (New York: Oak, 1968), pp. 43-46, as an additional source 
for a description of clawhammer styles. 

3 See Lornell (1975: 26-32); Bastin (1979: 3-19); and Conway and Thompson (1974: 63-66) for discussions of black banjo 
players in the piedmont and in the mountains. Also, selections played by Irving Cook and John Calloway on the disc 
Virginia Traditions: Non-Blues Secular Black Music (BRI-001) illustrate the non-chordal clawhammer styles of black performers 
in the piedmont. A black, chordal clawhammer mountain practice can be heard on the disc Blues Roots: Music From West 
Virginia (John Henry Records-001). 
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Mental Health Problems of Rural Appalachians with 
Pulmonary Diseases: An Exploration of the 
Relevant Issues 

Marcia F. Barron, A.C.S.W. 

John G. McNutt, A.C.S.W. 


I. Introduction 

This paper discusses mental health aspects of pulmonary disease among residents of rural areas in 
Southern Appalachia. Pulmonary disease threatens one of our most basic needs—the need to breathe. 
Because it threatens our breathing, it also threatens our lives. 

Pulmonary disease, however, is more than just a physical problem. These diseases also threaten 
our social and psychological health. Victims of chronic disease, such as some of the pulmonary 
diseases, must often make major alterations to their lifestyles and expectations (Strauss, 1973; 
Mailick, 1979; Bracht, 1979). How diseases affect the person is dependent on many factors, not all 
of the physiological. 

In this paper, some of those non-physiological variables will be discussed. The course of a 
pulmonary condition is shaped by social, cultural, intrapsychic and environmental variables, as well 
as the interaction between the disease and the person’s physiology. 

These non-physiological considerations can facilitate the patient’s ability to deal with the disease. 
On the other hand, some of these variables can retard the person’s recovery or adjustment. 

II. The Physical Diseases: 

There are a number of conditions that fall under the general category of “Pulmonary Disease.” 
Many of these diseases are acute, or short term in nature. Common examples of acute pulmonary 
diseases include influenza, acute bronchitis, pneumonia, and the common cold. While these diseases 
are usually transient in nature, they can lead to lung damage and more chronic conditions. Serious 
acute pulmonary conditions can result in death. 

Other pulmonary conditions are more chronic in nature. Included in this category are such 
ailments as tuberculosis, chronic obstructive pulmonary disease, cystic fibrosis, lung cancer 
and Asthma. These diseases can last for years and have a significant impact on the person’s life. 

While all illnesses can be said to have a psychosocial effect, the problems of the chronic patient 
seem to have the greatest relevance for our discussion. It should be made clear, however, that much 
of what is said about chronic pulmonary conditions is also true for acute pulmonary conditions. 

In the discussion below, the major physical manifestations of selected pulmonary diseases will be 
presented. The purpose of this section is to provide the reader with some background for subse¬ 
quent discussion of the non-physiological factors. Obviously, the literature on these diseases is ex¬ 
tensive, and this discussion represents a very shallow treatment. With this disclaimer in mind, 
several diseases are discussed below: 

A. Pulmonary Tuberculosis: Once referred to as “consumption” or “The White Plague”, 
tuberculosis was once a major cause of death in the United States (Felton and Lewis, 1966; Nor- 
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throp, 1978). While pulmonary tuberculosis afflicts the lungs, tuberculosis is not strictly a lung 
disease {Felton and Lewis, 1966). Tuberculosis is caused by the introduction of the tubercle bacteria 
into the person’s body and is spread from person to person (Felton and Lewis, 1966). Treatment for 
this disease is usually through the use of antibiotic drugs and hospitalization (Northrop, 1978). 

B. Chronic Obstructive Pulmonary Disease: Ostrow (1978: 530) states: 

Chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD) encompasses several related disorders that share a common 
functional defect, the inability to expire air completely and rapidly from the lungs. 

He goes on to say: 

The major types of chronic obstructive pulmonary disease include emphysema, chronic bronchitis, and 
chronic bronchial asthma (Ostrow, 1978: 530) 

Chronic obstructive pulmonary disease is, then, a collection of related diseases. These diseases will 
be discussed in turn. 

1. Emphysema: According to Ostrow (1978: 530): 

Emphysema is defined as an anatomic alteration of the lung, characterized by an abnormal enlargement of 
the air spaces (alveoli) beyond the smallest conducting lung airways (terminal non-respiratory bronchioles) 
accompanied by destructive changes of the air space (alveolar) walls. 

Obley (1970: 15) indicates that the emphysemic’s lungs are always, at least partially, inflated. He 
goes on to say that “The predominant symptom of emphysema is shortness of breath... usually he 
(the patient) also has a cough, which frequently he has had for some time” (Obley, 1970: 23). 

Serious cases of emphysema can lead to disability or even death. Ostrow (1978: 532) notes that 
“in 1967, of 310,947 workers granted Social Security Disability allowances, 19, 227 were con¬ 
sidered disabled with emphysema.” 

2. Chronic Bronchitis: Ostrow (1978: 530) defines chronic bronchitis as: 

A clinical disorder characterized by excessive mucous secretions in the bronchial tree and manifested by 
chronic or recurrent productive cough, presented on most days for a minimum of three months in each year 
for at least two successive years. 

The disease occurs when the airways become enlarged, causing restriction of the air intake. Ostrow 
(1978: 530) points out that: 

The patient with chronic bronchitis may look deceptively healthy, except for a tendency to purplish or 
bluish discoloration of the lips and fingernails (cyanosis) and a daily hacking cough, resulting in constant 
spitting up of phlegm...this person...may appear quite healthy until a cold or flulike illness develops 
resulting in rapidly worsening breathlessness, blue lips and nail beds, and a tendency to collect excessive 
amounts of fluid in the body (edema). 

3. Asthmatic Bronchitis (Asthma): Ostrow (1978: 48) defines this disorder as: 

A disease characterized by increased responsiveness of the major airways (Trachia and Bronchi), to various 
stimuli and is manifested by widespread narrowing of the airways that varies in severity, either spon¬ 
taneously or as the result of treatment. 

The asthma usually occurs when the patient is exposed to a substance or infection that he or she is 
sensitive to (Ostrow, 1978: 531, Felton and Lewis, 1966). The result is spasms of the bronchial 
tubes (Felton and Lewis, 1966: 89). 

Treatment for COPD, according to Ostrow (1978: 535): 

Utilizes a comprehensive approach aimed at educating the patient as to the nature of the disease, lessening 
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the degree of airway obstruction, and ceasing cigarette smoking; treating intercurrent respiratory infec¬ 
tions; improving general body conditioning, combatting depression; and providing the severely affected in¬ 
dividual with certain home devices such as supplimental oxygen and Positive Pressure Breathing (I.P.P.B.) 
machines. 

Hospitalization is needed, from time to time, for the treatment of acute episodes and infections. In 
some cases, the sufferer may be confined to the home. 

C. Pneumoconiosis: According to Selby (1973): “Pneumoconiosis is a term referring to all 
chronic diseases caused in the lungs as a result of prolonged inhaling of injurious dusts.” Perhaps 
the best known variant of this condition is black lung. Dust coats the lung tissue and interferes with 
the function of the lung in exchanging air with the environment. Selby (1973: 178) points out that 
“the most common symptom...is shortness of breath”. 

D. Cystic Fibrosis: Cystic Fibrosis is a genetically transmitted disease that affects a number of 
organs (Oppenheimer and Ruckers, 1980). Anderson (1978: 345) notes that: 

Gastrointestinal symptoms include persistantly bulky bowel movements and a failure to grow or gain 
weight despite a large appetite. The signs of pulmonary involvement include repeated episodes of wheezing, 
persistant cough with excessive amounts of mucus, and recurrent respiratory infections. 

She goes on to say that “there is no cure for cystic fibrosis” but suggests that the disease can be 
managed medically (Anderson, 1978: 345). 

E. Lung Cancer: Lung cancer, or bronchiolar carcinoma, is a serious, generally chronic lung 
disease. Lung cancer is usually hard to detect in the early stages (Selby, 1973). Selby (1973: 1180) 
states that “Some of the symptoms that are considered warning signs in lung cancer include chronic 
dry cough, chest pain, weight loss, blood spitting, and shortness of breath.” Balchum (1974: 121) 
notes that “Practically all subjects with lung cancer are smokers.” As in many cancers, treatment 
can include surgery, chemotherapy, and nuclear medicine. 

III. Commonalities and Ramifications of the Conditions: 

The diseases that have been discussed have a number of common characteristics. All are life 
threatening. The life of a chronic respiratory patient is often a constant state of illness, punctuated 
by acute episodes. During these acute episodes, death is often a possibility. 

These diseases, like other chronic diseases, are expensive to treat (Bracht, 1979). Hospital stays, 
constant medical attention, high priced medications, and other health-related expenses are costly. 
Treatments are often disruptive to the life situation of the patient. Strauss (1973: 33)states: “Each 
chronic condition brings with it multiple problems in living.” He points to the chronic patient’s 
need to normalize his or her situation (Strauss, 1973). Much of what we have learned about chronic 
diseases in general (Bracht, 1979; Mailich, 1979; Strauss, 1973) is applicable. In brief, chronic illness 
creates a multitude of barriers to maintaining the usual lifestyle of the patient (Strauss, 1973). Adap¬ 
tation to the social situation requires a complex interplay of cultural, social, psychological, and 
physiological considerations (Strauss, 1973; Mailich, 1979). 

Several researchers have identified anxiety (Knapstein, 1973), social isolation (McGeough, et, al, 
1980), and depression (Knapstein, 1973: 193; Ostrow, 1978: 536), as well as other psychological 
problems as associated with chronic pulmonary disease. Vocational problems have been noted by 
Ostrow (1978), Knapstein (1973), and others. 
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Adaptation to a chronic pulmonary disease is a serious problem for the patient and his immediate 
social circle. A model of this process, as it is experienced by resident of rural Appalachia, is 
presented in the next section. 

IV. A Model for Interpreting Adaptation to Chronic Pulmonary Diseases by Rural 
Appalachian Patients: 

This section presents a conceptual model for examining the process by which the Appalachian 
pulmonary patient is drawn into a complex web of forces that often have a deciding effect on the 
balance of his/her life. The model is presented graphically in figure 1. 

The major components of this model are the sick role, learned helplessness, cultural factors, social 
conditions, and the disease itself. Each component will be presented individually, and then in in¬ 
teraction with other components. 

V. The Sick Role: 

The concept of the sick role was formulated by Parsons (Bracht, D., 1979). While his original 
concept has come under criticism (Levine and Lozloff, 1978), his work has great importance in 
medical sociology. 

The sick role is a type of social role. Like other social roles, the sick role has responsibilities and 
benefits that accrue to the person who occupies the role (Light and Keller, 1982). 

The expectations of the sick role include the assumption of a dependent position and the accep¬ 
tance of help from a medical practitioner (Bracht, D., 1979; Solomon, 1982). As a quid pro quo, the 
person is relieved of his normal duties and cared for by others (Bracht, D., 1979). The person is not 
considered responsible for his status (Bracht, D. 1979). 

Solomon (1982: 284) notes: “The sick person becomes a passive, dependent and weak individual 
who is at the mercy of the medical skills and expertise of the healer.” In acute conditions, the sick 
role can be a transitory phenomenon. In chronic diseases, the sick role can continue indefinitely. 



Social Conditions 


II 


Figure 1. Mental Health Aspects of Pulmonary Diseases in Rural Appalachia: A Conceptual Model. 
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VI. Learned Helplessness: 

Learned helplessness is a product of the research of psychologist Marvin Seligman. It has been ap¬ 
plied to a number of social situations and social problems, including spouse abuse (Walker, 1979) 
and the interaction between health care providers and chronic patients. The basic idea behind the 
concept of learned helplessness is that the person does not receive an appropriate positive response 
when he manipulates the environment in the proper manner. This leads to depression and a feeling 
of helplessness as the person “learns” that whatever action he takes is of no avail. The chronic 
pulmonary patient who religiously follows medical advice and is rehospitalized for an unavoidable 
infection or acute episode is a prime candidate for learned helplessness. Eventually, he will learn 
that he is helpless and not in control of his fate and his future existence. When the nature of the 
disease is combined with the social conditions and cultural situation that will be discussed below, 
the chances of a patient acquiring a sense of learned helplessness are excellent. Since the interaction 
between the sick role and learned helplessness is obvious (eg: helplessness and dependency), these 
two concepts should be considered mutually supporting of each other. An illustration can be found 
in Solomon (1982: 282). 

VII. Social Conditions in Rural Appalachia: 

The rural Appalachian community presents a harsh environment for the pulmonary patient. 
Four elements of this environment (Worklife, Poverty, Health Care, and Geographic Distances) are 
especially taxing. 

A. Worklife: As Carlson, et, al (1981)notes, rural economic systems are largely based on extrac¬ 
tive industries. In Southern Appalachia, this generally means farming, mining or timbering. These 
industries offer, for the most part, manual labor requiring a great deal of physical endurance. 

Pulmonary diseases reduce the worker’s ability to engage in physically demanding work 
(Ostrow, 1978). This effectively closes the door to available positions in the rural community. In 
addition, many pulmonary patients find it advisable to avoid settings where large amounts of dust 
are present (Ostrow, 1978). This may mean that the worker must leave his usual occupation. In an 
area with a wider range of occupations, the proper approach would be to find the worker a position 
in less demanding office work. In rural areas, however, office jobs are not as easily found, and 
generally do not pay as well as many manual jobs. 

Even when office work is available, the patient may be unqualified to accept it. The problems of 
the Appalachian educational system are adequately documented (Caudill, 1963: 1976). A person 
without an adequate education (including good basic skills) cannot do some types of office work. 
As Harry Caudill (1976) notes: 

To a man with a virtually forgotten fifth grade education, a sad shyness nurtured by an obvious lack of 
social graces, living in a society with a diminishing supply of simple jobs for which employers would pay 
wages, there were no prospects (Caudill, 1976: 143). 

In addition to structural barriers, many Appalachian male workers have been socialized to con¬ 
sider non-physical labor as “women’s work.” They may reject this option (office work) in defense 
of their already damaged self esteem. 

Discrimination against the handicapped is also a problem. Even in the face of legal protections, it 
is quite likely that many employers continue to discriminate against the handicapped. Legal protec¬ 
tions have been established for the handicapped (Hull, 1979), most notably the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 91-111). 
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B. Poverty: It has become somewhat of a cliche to say that Appalachia is a rich land whose people 
live in poverty. For the pulmonary patient and his family, the problem of income is compounded by 
the expense of treating the disease and the employment problems mentioned above. The lifestyle 
that poor people are forced to adopt provides a fertile ground for disease to take hold and thrive 
(Light and Keller, 1982). Poverty can affect many aspects of the person’s life as they relate to 
pulmonary disease. 

Some government benefits are available to the poor of rural Appalachia, but they are generally 
inadequate (Caudill, 1976). Current political developments almost assure that these benefit pro¬ 
grams will be reduced, eliminated or maintained at current low levels. 

C. Health Care: Obtaining adequate health care is a problem for many rural residents, including 
those in Southern Appalachia (Carlson, et, at, 1981). This situation can be more serious for the per¬ 
son with a pulmonary disease, who, in some cases, may need ready access to a health care delivery 
system. 

Health care professionals are in short supply in many rural areas (Carlson, et, at, 1981: 116). 
Many communities lack nearby hospitals. Access to a physician with a specialty in pulmonary 
medicine can be more of a problem. 

Another aspect of medical care is patient self care. The pulmonary patient often requires a treat¬ 
ment regime based on diet, drugs, equipment such as home oxygen and an I.P.P.B. machine, exer¬ 
cise, posteral drainage, etc. Environmental conditions may have to be modified. For instance, the 
pulmonary patient may have to move to a location where dust is less of a problem (Obley, 1970). 
Some types of self care presume a level of education, that, because of the education system and other 
factors, may not be present among some rural patients. While home health care is an obvious pro¬ 
blem solving method, it is not always available. Even in urban areas, with theoretically higher 
literacy and access to resources, Avey, et, at (1980: 168) found adequate self care a problem for some 
asthmatics. 

D. Geographic Distances: Distance is a significant issue in the lives of many rural Appalachians. 
They must travel to work, health care and other services. Mass transportation is not generally 
available (Carlson, et, at, 1981) in many rural areas. The pulmonary patient who does not have the 
use of a car may find himself unable to secure the goods and services he requires to control his 
disease. Distance is also a factor for the delivery of home bound services. Shelley and Evans (1980) 
identify distance as a factor in the management of disease among Appalachian people. 

VIII. The Cultural Dimension: 

Culture affects many aspects of the way that people, including pulmonary patients, manage their 
lives (Light and Keller, 1982). In Appalachia, the patient may find himself responding to more than 
one cultural influence structure. Plaut (1979: 250) notes that “Appalachia is viewed as a region 
where competing cultural systems clash.” He goes on to say that “rural Appalachia and the in¬ 
dustrial world that surrounds it are two distinct cultural systems” (Plaut, 1979: 251). While the 
application of medical care to pulmonary patients is not specifically dealt with in Plaut’s (1979) 
paper, it is reasonable to assume that the way traditional rural culture deals with disease will be dif¬ 
ferent from the management of disease by industrial society. 

Shelley and Evans (1980: 209) provide an examination of health care in traditional Appalachian 
society. They state: “...Traditional health care concepts and folk medicine practices are still a 
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significant part of the lives of some Appalachian peoples” (Shelly and Evans, 1980: 215). 

They go on to say: 

“Appalachian people usually attempt to choose between modern and traditional health care systems, or 
sometimes both, on the basis of personal and cultural factors’’(Shelly and Evans, 1980: 215). 

They also discuss the role of religion, distance, and work schedule on health care selection (Shelley 
and Evans, 1980: 215). 

The traditional Appalachian culture also supports an extended kinship systems model of the 
family (Brown and Schwarzweller, 1970). Properly used, these family models can be the basis for a 
powerful social support system for the pulmonary patient. The utility of informal support systems 
is well documented in the literature of the helping professions (Collins and Pancoast, 1976; Got¬ 
tlieb, 1981). 

The traditional social system owes much to its frontier heritage (Erikson, 1976; Jones, 1972). 
The Appalachian values of individualism, self reliance, and pride (Jones, 1972: 110) have great 
relevance here. The worker who has deeply ingrained values of self reliance and individuality may 
experience considerable anxiety when faced with the prospect of dependent lifestyle. 

Workers who are obviously very ill may continue to work, to salvage their self-image as in¬ 
dependent, self-reliant persons. Of course, another reason for this would be economic. Many 
workers know that the benefits available are not adequate to maintain their lifestyle. 

Appalachian culture is, then, a two-edged sword. Traditional culture can interfere with the 
delivery of modern medical care by encouraging traditional healing. On the other hand, the strong 
family ties and support systems can provide the patient with resources to better manags to establish 
that one of the diseases we have been discussing is present. The disease then becomes a social, as well 
as a medical fact. 

IX. Interaction of the Components: 

The disease is the initial factor in the model. Most of the chronic pulmonary diseases are 
established by diagnosis. The physical signs of the disease are not defined as a disease until a practi¬ 
tioner diagnoses them as such. Most laypersons would be able to identify a broken limb or serious 
bleeding situation, in most cases. These signs are easily identified. Many of the pulmonary diseases 
have few abnormalities in the early stage. Cough is a frequent symptom, but is also presented by 
most of the general population from time to time. A trained person must assemble the clues to 
establish that one of the diseases we have been discussing is present. The disease then becomes a 
social, as well as a medical fact. 

In the usual process for acute diseases, the person adopts the sick role and proceeds to have the 
disease cured. The sick role is then dropped (Bracht, D., 1979). 

In chronic pulmonary disease this does not happen. The sick role is not dispensed with. For 
reasons that were explored earlier, the sick role and learned helplessness can be said to be interacting 
variables.. 

Both the cultural situation and the community setting have elements that can reinforce the sense 
of helplessness. The expectation of results from a person’s attempts to reach culturally prescribed 
goals can be blocked by both community and cultural factors. When the person learns that he can¬ 
not reach his goals or influence his environment, a sense of helplessness is inevitable. Frustration can 
be expected in such a situation, which can lead to anxiety and stress. This can lead to further 
damage to the patient’s psyche. 

The interaction of the major parts of the model can be important assessment tools in dealing 
with the mental health problems of pulmonary patients. The anxiety, stress, and depression observ- 
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ed in pulmonary patients (Ostrow, 1978; Knapstein, 1973) become a form of adaptation to a hostile 
environment that promises to snuff out his life. 

X. Implications: 

There are a number of implications to this model. The most obvious need is for culturally rele¬ 
vant psychosocial services as a adjunct to medical care. This will include modification of the en¬ 
vironment as well as psychotheraputic approaches. Early intervention may prevent some of the 
psychosocial effects from occuring. 

In order to fulfill the needs of this patient group, mental health workers will need an understan¬ 
ding of the physical diseases. They will also need a working appreciation of Appalachian com¬ 
munities and Appalachian culture. They must learn to intervene with mezzo and macro systems, as 
well as micro systems. 

There is a need for more research. The interaction between pulmonary disease and traditional 
culture is an area that needs further study. Another fruitful area would be an analysis of Appalachian 
patient careers. 

Pulmonary disease is a frightening situation for the person and his family. The mental health 
professional, working with the physician, can help to make the world of the pulmonary patient a 
little less frightening. 
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The ARC—Some Questions Relative 
to its Past and Possible Future 


Edgar Bingham 

Heralded in the late 60’s and early 70’s as the prototype for regional development, the Ap¬ 
palachian Regional Commission and the planning program it was designed to develop and ad¬ 
minister will likely go by the boards before the first term of the Reagan administration is over. But 
before we don the black of mourning perhaps we should take stock of what it has really accomplish¬ 
ed. The program was created out of the stuff that dreams are made of. It was part of the Kennedy 
dream given reality by the Johnson administration. It was the advance column of the war on pover¬ 
ty, attacking not just the symptoms but the root causes, and structured to involve all levels of 
government with the basic planning at the grassroots level, the Local Development District. In par¬ 
ticular, it was not to become a local relief program, but rather a process by which physcial and 
human resources would be put to work to create a self-sustaining economy, fully integrated for the 
first time into that of the rest of the nation. 

The apparent soundness of the approached to be followed is indicated by the effective integration 
of public officials and professional planners, with the former largely concerned with policy and the 
latter with the details of implementation. Professional staffs at the local development district level 
were to assist county and municipal governments in establishing their own planning bodies and 
developing their individual plans as a part of the regional effort. Assuming that those named at the 
local levels were truly representative of the people, then the paper organization for planning seemed 
to cover all areas of concern. The primary policy-making body was composed of representatives of 
all Appalachian states and a representative of the federal government. The federal member and one 
elected from among the representatives of the member states were to serve as co-chairmen. Recom¬ 
mendations for consideration were to originate in the states, with options for local input available at 
the local planning district levels. And the regional program was given strong federal financial sup¬ 
port to supplement state and local sources in creating the basic infrastructure needed to attract in¬ 
dustry and provide a healthy life support system for the people. It should have had a tremendous 
impact on the lives of everyone in Appalachia. But remarkably, its impact on the lives of Ap¬ 
palachia’s poor, the people it was really supposed to serve, will have been little more than a ripple in 
the stream of Appalachian life. Apart from the highway development, funds for the basic public 
facilities were too limited to overcome the massive deficiencies of the region. And typical of most 
federal programs, the areas with the most severe needs were the ones most often by-passed in that 
most grants had a matching clause that the more poverty stricken communities could not meet, plus 
the fact that the guidelines laid down by the Appalachian Regional Development Act directed the 
ARC to channel federal funds into designated growth centers. 
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Perhaps the most visible local remnant that will be left will be the various local planning com¬ 
missions and the comprehensive plans they helped to create. Unfortunately, the legacy of their 
work will show little alteration of the local landscape, in that local planning is only as good as the 
planning body that does the work and the local government that acts on the recommendations that 
are submitted. And in most jurisdictions life has tended to go on pretty much as before, with com¬ 
mercial strips extending unimpeded and unguided outward from the towns, housing developments 
taking over good agricultural land, and with local planning commissions spending all their time 
debating requests for zoning changes and variances, rather than trying to come up with creative 
plans for community improvement. 

At the broader regional level, many would question the general assumption around which the 
regional development program was built, and the primary approaches for dealing with Appalachia’s 
problems. The primary concern behind all efforts was supposed to be regional poverty, and the 
general assumption was that it was chiefly due to isolation from the mainstream of American 
economic life. Assuming this is a correct assumption (and there are many of us who have questioned 
this from the beginning), the framers of the Regional Development Act put as the first priority the 
development of a regional highway system to interconnect with the federal interstate system. 
Critics point out that the system that evolved seemed more concerned with providing interconnec¬ 
tions for outside interests than with using them for internal development (see Gautier, Howard, 
“The Appalachian Development Highway System: Development for Whom?”, Economic 
Geography, April 1973, and Munro, John M., “Planning the Appalachian Development Highway 
System: Some Critical Question,” Land Economics, May 1969). Their primary focus tended toward 
already established centers, with little concern for providing the real pockets of poverty with ac¬ 
cessways that might lead to their development. Niles M. Hansen questions the validity of the 
assumption that a well developed highway system will attract enough firms to the area to assure 
self-sustained growth, pointing out that most private firms are attracted to already developed areas 
because of the variety and importance of external economies found in such areas. He notes that in 
addition to transportation and natural resources, these include proximity to supplies and markets, 
skilled, labor, social and cultural amenities, auxiliary business services, and relatively well 
developed education and health facilities (and we might also add a docile, non-unionized labor situa¬ 
tion). (Hansen, Niles, M., “Some Neglected Factors in American Regional Development Policy: 
The Case of Appalachia.” Land Economics, Feb. 1966.) Munro (op.cit.) supports Hansen’s view 
that highway development does not really attack the basic reasons for Appalachia’s lag, which has 
been identified as (1) a regional industry mix made up of too many declining and stationary in¬ 
dustries, (2) unattractive amenities—notably the squalid physical appearance of many inhabited 
areas and the general neglect of education, (3) an unplanned and wasteful use of land resources, 
especially coal, timber and water, (4) a largely unskilled and poorly educated labor force, (5) a 
general shortage of social overhead capital, (6) the resistance of the region’s inhabitants to migra¬ 
tion, and (7) a traditional society generally unreceptive to new ideas and economic change. While 
we do not agree with all reasons listed, we agree fully with Munro as he notes that the system was 
poorly planned, with the costs of the program essentially unknown until a very late stage in the 
planning, benefits never carefully specified, and with the highways located in an economically irra¬ 
tional manner...which does not conform to the original objectives of the development highway 
system which was to “stimulate the flow of goods to and through remote areas which have 
developmental potential.” The original study report by Litton Industries ( Preliminary Analysis for 
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Economic Development Plan for the Appalachian Region, Report to the Appalachian Regional Com¬ 
mission, U.S. Department of Commerce, Nov. 1965, Washington, D.C.) showed few parts of 
West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky with even fair growth potential. However, Munro notes that 
851 miles of development highways were scheduled to be built in these two areas (Munro, op.cit.). 

Tied into the highway development scheme and the recipients of most of the social and 
economic overhead expenditures were the “Appalachian Growth Centers,” urban areas considered 
to have the greatest potential for development. Apart from serious questions about the growth 
center concept itself, serious questions have been raised about the appropriateness of the concept as 
applied to the Appalachian region. Malcolm J. Moseley (Growth Centers in Spatial Planning, 
Pergamon Press, New York, 1974) suggests that a growth center should be a fairly large city 
capable of attracting and supporting a reasonably diversified industrial sector with well established 
links to the national economy. It should offer major wholesale and retail services and a high level of 
tertiary functions, and should be supported by growth promoting forces—large scale firms, 
technically advanced, innovating and dominating, which exert a strong influence on the surroun¬ 
ding environment, and are capable of generating sustained growth over a long period of time. And 
according to Berry (Berry, B.J.L., “A Summary, Spatial Organization and Levels of Welfare: 
Degree of Metropolitan Labor Market Participation as a Variable in Economic Development,” 
EDA Research Review, June 1968, pp. 1-6), the greatest payoff for growth centers would be in 
cities of 250,000 with few of less than 50,000 having any influence of importance on surrounding 
areas. This conclusion agrees with findings of E.G.A. Robinson (in Robinson, E.G.A., ed., 
Backward Areas in Advanced Countries, St. Martins Press, New York, 1969) who states that the 
minimum size of growth points that experience has shown to be successful as “nearer to a 
population of 100,000 than to one of 10,000 and that the 100,000 was likely to be an underestimate 
than an overestimate.” Apart from Charleston, West Virginia there are no growth centers in hard 
core Appalachia that fit the above size definitions, and within the entire area defined by the ARC, 
essentially all urban areas large enough to be effective are either in the Great Valley or are on the 
periphery of the region. In many respects, the more logical growth centers serving Appalachia are 
outside the area designated, and therefore not eligible for ARC assistance. 

Perhaps more basic than the questions raised about the limited number of Appalachian centers 
large enough to function as growth centers, are the questions raised relative to the concept itself. 
The concept assumes that as centers develop there will be economic spin-off that will spread to sur¬ 
rounding areas. However, in order for the spread effect to really work, there has to be an intercon¬ 
nection of some consequence between the center and the area surrounding it—products of the area 
that are used in the center or a means of combining products of the center with surrounding raw 
materials and labor to produce another good. While there has been some minimal spread effect 
associated with the larger cities within and peripheral to Appalachia, the strategy has better served 
as a tool for distributing funds allocated for Appalachian development and for interception potential 
migrants who would otherwise have left the region. In many cases rather than having a beneficial 
effect, the developing growth center has caused the market for retailers in the hinterland to dry up, 
so that rather than stimulating the economy away from the center it has depressed it, and com¬ 
munities that may have in the past had a self-sustaining quality become bedroom towns for the 
growing center. 

Stavros Xiarchos (“Empirical Works on the Growth Center Concept,” Review of Regional 
Studies, Spring 1978) found that the sum total of the studies he examined supports the conclusion 
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that “growth centers and their peripheral areas do not have linkage mechanisms of sufficient 
strength and number to justify general use of growth center policy in the United States.” Among 
the studies cited to reach this conclusion are those of William G. Lewis and James R. Prescott 
(“Urban-Regional Development and Growth Centers: An Economic Study,” Journal of Regional 
Science, Vol. 12, no. 1, 1972) who state.“Though the growth center strategy is designed to pro¬ 
mote development at the regional level, our analysis indicated that growth patterns within the 
FEA (the Department of Commerce’s Functional Economic Areas) are not highly complimentary 
with this investment strategy. The strength of spatial spending patterns from the smallest rural 
town to the central cities of FEA suggest that policies promoting centralized urban growth alone 
will have severe impacts on commercial sales in peripheral communities.” And Stewart and Ben¬ 
son, in their analysis of growth center-peripheral area relations by means of correlation, regression 
analysis, and analysis of migration data, concluded that “the findings cast doubt on the entire 
growth center strategy, insofar, at least, as smaller metropolitan areas are concerned” (Stewart, 
Charles T. and Virginia G. Benson, Linkages Between Smaller Metropolital Areas and Hinterlands, 
With Implications for Regional Development Policies, paper prepared under EDA, Washington, The 
George Washington University, 1972). 

Increasingly, people of Appalachia are objecting to growth center strategies on ideological 
grounds that are closely related to concerns that have surfaced in underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Appalachia, long isolated from mainstream America, has most of the characteristics 
associated with the underdeveloped world. Income levels are low; educational and health facilities 
are more limited and of lower quality than in the rest of the country; primary economic activities 
are relatively more important, focusing here on exploitation of coal and timber largely under con¬ 
trol of giant externally owned corporations; and the manufacturing industries that are here tend 
toward the low skill, low income generating types—all in all an economic colony of metropolitan 
based financial interests. And the whole Appalachian Development program from the beginning 
tended toward strengthening the hold of external interests over the region, assuming that 
economic benefits would trickle down as corporate America expanded its scale of operations here. 
The growth center concept with its transportation development corollary has served in particular 
to strengthen the role of the giants, giving them better access to raw materials and cheap labor, 
and providing for cheap shipment of finished goods over publicly created and maintained transpor¬ 
tation facilities. Michael E. Conroy (“Rejection of Growth Center Strategy in Latin American 
Regional Planning,” Land Economics, Nov. 1973, pp. 371-380) notes that the primary arguments 
presented by Jose Luis Coraggio against growth center theory at the United Nations Vina del Mar 
Seminar were (1) aligning one’s national economy with a pattern of dominant and subdominant 
poles of development (which in contemporary terms means submission to the dominance of the 
economics of the United States, Japan, and Western Europe), (or for Appalachia, the dominance 
of externally based multi-national corporations); (2) artifically inducing internal growth consistent 
with the world system of dominant poles (as distinct from regional organization consistent with 
presumably more beneficial autonomous national growth); and (3) encouraging further foreign in¬ 
vestment as the only feasible means of obtaining the requisite large scale, dynamic oligarchic, high 
technology propulsive industries described as the core of any polarized scheme of development. 
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Another set of specific objections noted by Conroy that have a parallel in Appalachia were voiced 
by Warwick Armstrong and Raimundo Santos “Critica de la Teoria de Polos de Desarrolo,” 
Documento de Trabajo no. 51, Centro de DeSarrollo Urbano y Regional (CIDU), Universidad 
Catolica de Chile, June 1972) who suggest that the form of “concentrated decentralization” to 
which growth center strategy logically leads is a solution dictated by an apparently unchangable 
private concentration of economic activity in mammoth corporations and by the absence of govern¬ 
ment policy instruments to effect anything other than the location of these increasingly concen¬ 
trated units. Growth pole theory in their view, is being forced upon the less developed countries to 
rationalize the inevitability of Western dominated capitalistic expansion. They suggest that it is a 
new form—though more refined than earlier—of persuading the less developed of the capitalist 
world to open their doors and establish a satisfactory climate for implanting branch companies by 
the giant multi-corporations. 

At the time the ARC was formed, the proposal that appeared to offer the best hope for internal 
development of Appalachia was one suggesting the creation of public development corporations 
(similar to those formed in England in its New Town program) which would use federal funds to 
develop local resources to produce energy and process regional raw materials using regional labor. 
Possibilities included development of public power facilities, small industries (especialy those using 
timber), and tourism. The private utility loggy, led by Appalachian based American Electric Cor¬ 
poration, killed all possibilities for public power development. And in combination with other cor¬ 
poration interests destroyed the possibility of developing locally controlled small industries. 
Tourism was about the only local developoment possibility left, and the federal program that even¬ 
tually emerged in this economic area did little to enhance the local employment situation. 

Reflecting the political clout of corporate America, the ARC subsequently stated that it would 
take no action that would infringe in any way on existing business operations within the region— 
meaning that the region continues in the same situation as before, an economic colony of the large 
corporations with continuing exploitation of natural and human resources for the benefit of non- 
Appalachian owners and stockholders. This early decision assured business as usual for big coal, big 
recreation, and outside industrial interests, with federal dollars used to assure them of easier access 
via the Appalachian corridor system. At the time of its founding liberals in Appalachia saw the 
Regional Commission as a possible means of countering the dominance of external control, but 
every suggestion to move in that direction was turned down. 

This was not really surprising in that few Appalachian governors would dare oppose the in¬ 
terests of corporations operating within their jurisdictions, and the most powerful figure in the 
Commission during its early development was the elected state’s representative, John Whisman. 
Throughout his career, Whisman has had a record of playing hand in glove with business interests. 
As Executive Director of the Eastern Kentucky Development District, his Board of Directors were 
composed of one M.D., one minister, one college president, one newspaper editor, two coal com¬ 
pany executives, two oil company executives, and a realty developer-owner. His selection as the 
state’s representative on the ARC in 1965 assured the corporations that their interests would be in 
good hands. 

In the overall organization of the ARC the one place that it appeared that the voice of the people 
might be heard would be at the Local Development District level. And in the public meetings of 
the District Planning Commissions, individuals can appear and state their concerns. However, the 
membership of these commissions and the special advisory committees named to work with them 
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tends to be as dominated by special vested interests as is the Regional Commission. Representatives 
are named by the elected bodies of the various counties and municipalities, and any radical voice is 
quickly stilled (in 1972 the author of this paper was asked by the Executive Director of the Mt. 
Rogers Planning District Commission to serve on the Economic Advisory Committee of the 
District. However, on recommendation by the Board of Directors, his name was removed). The 
District Commission is able to exert tremendous pressure on local governments by means of purse 
strings, in that it serves as the A-95 review board for all agencies seeking public funds. 

To give credit where credit is due, we should add that the professional planners at the Local 
Development District level have in most cases done acceptable jobs under very trying cir¬ 
cumstances. They have been fairly effective in educating elected bodies and the general public about 
the benefits of planning, and in creating a consciousness about land use and the long-term need to 
control abusive use. Theirs is a frustrating role, and in most cases they have done a good job in spite 
of the limitations imposed by the ARC, the state, and their own boards. 

There is one final question we should raise. Should the people of Appalachia press for a continua¬ 
tion of the Regional Commission and the funding program needed to support it? In terms of what 
it has meant to most of the people of Appalachia, I would say no, in that a lot of money has been 
spent not really to alleviate the problem of poverty here, but rather for the benefit of the business 
concerns milking the region’s human and physical resources. The highway development-growth 
center-trickle down approach has done little to create a healthy, self-sustaining economy, and cer¬ 
tainly has strengthened the hold of external ownership on the region. Considering what it has cost, 
the limited benefits gained by people do not appear worth it. 

However, there is a parallel question we should raise. Will there be anything in a more positive 
way to replace it when it has gone? We are faced with a dilemma. In a region that most desperately 
needs the benefits of good planning, we have gotten poor, limited purpose planning, designed more 
than anything else to benefit the people only as a spin-off from the real beneficiaries. The irony of it 
all is that nowhere is good planning more needed than in Appalachia. Economic planning is still 
needed here to deal with unemployment that is higher than in the rest of the nation, and where 
earned income still falls considerably below the national average; educational planning is needed to 
bring the quality of education up to national standards; health planning programs are needed to im¬ 
prove the quality of medical services and facilities and to deal with occupational health problems 
such as black lung and respiratory disease. Despite heavy concentration of ARC funds on transpor¬ 
tation development, a high percentage of Appalachian people remain isolated for lack of any public 
transport facilities. Creative planning is needed here. Imaginative planning is needed if we are to 
preserve the natural landscape in the face of the exploitative economy which tends to prevail here. 
The quality of the area’s air and water is still being degraded by pollution from mining and in¬ 
dustry, and slopes are still being denuded by recreation and second home developments. 

In spite of all the recognized shortcomings of government efforts in the past, many feel that the 
best hope for the future is in keeping the structure that we have, seeking to gain the power of 
decision-making through effective political organization. Those favoring this see two avenues by 
which this might be done. At the national level, the right president, committed to improving the 
lot of America’s poor, could conceivably alter the situation at the top by naming a strong federal 
representative, who with his veto power, could possibly counter the corporate focus at the top. For 
those who would seek to work within the existing structure, perhaps the best possibility for effec¬ 
tive involvement and effective action is at the district commission level where the most fundamental 
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decisions are made. They would seek to organize successful political efforts at the county and 
municipal levels, with ultimate control gained through the voting booths. 

In seeking to accomplish what is needed in Appalachia, it is difficult to imagine that there will 
be any drastic departure from past approaches as long as we operate within the present political 
structure. Planners will continue to operate as before—seeking to bring about an improvement in 
the human condition within the terms of the present society. 

If this situation is to be changed it will not be by or through the existing system. For as 
Lakachman has noted, “Planning by conservatives in a conservative country is not likely to pro¬ 
mote radical objectives.” (Robert Lackachman, “Planning: By Whom? For What?”, Journal of 
Current Society Issues , Spring 1976.) J.A. Palmer has suggested that “if the poor are to bring about 
the necessary changes in the institutions and structures which implicitly or explicitly block oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement and self-determination, they can only do this collectively, not as in¬ 
dividuals.” (In Introduction to the British edition of Robert Goodman’s After the Planners, Pelican 
1972, p. 49.) In the final analysis, the essence of planning is control, and the only way that the pro¬ 
cess of planning can bring about a redistribution of resources or social benefits within a society is 
through assumption of power over planning. Consequently, the alternative which many in Ap¬ 
palachia would favor would be to let the ARC die a natural death and start all over, either with or 
without the standard structure of government. Ideally, this would involve a breaking of existing 
bonds between government and industry and the establishment of a socialistic system with the 
primary control over regional resources and industry resting with the people. Unfortunately, at the 
moment the pendulum seems to be swinging the other way. Bureaucratic conservative control 
seems to be increasing, facilitated by local arms of the ARC. Perhaps it is through this unusual ex¬ 
tension of power that the system is vulnerable to attack. For increasingly, this interlocking system 
of politicians, industrialists, and resource exploiters are becoming identified as the primary source of 
Appalachia’s problems. As Goodman notes, there is a growing distance between those who work 
and the unions and management who make decisions on their behalf; between the claims of politi¬ 
cians and businessmen that people have never had it so good and the actuality for people who have 
really never had it in the material sense of the word (Goodman, After the Planners). It should be em¬ 
phasized that any proposed reform of the present system will not achieve any real shift in control. 
To be accepted, reforms are made to fit the status quo, with the result that they can never work as 
effective mechanisms for change. Power to make the key decisions in planning cannot be given, it 
has to be assumed. 

Understanding the reality of the situation as it now exists, perhaps a better possibility for the 
immediate future would be through developing a political power bloc within Appalachia, with 
primary efforts directed toward maximizing benefits to localities that are derived from Appalachian 
resources and labor. Such a power bloc might attack a number of issues such as the reclaiming of 
land rights lost by the use of the broad form deeds; bringing wage rates in Appalachia up to the na¬ 
tional average; use of federal funds to improve education and health standards within the region; 
and the use of more realistic severance taxes on resources removed from Appalachia with benefits to 
be used in diversifying local economics and improving essential services in Appalachian counties. 

A trap that those who would assume control over their lives should avoid is the concept of ad¬ 
vocacy planning by professionals. Generally, it proves very rewarding to the planners, while the 
same time precluding direct involvement of the people themselves. Rather than having someone 
from within the system effect changes, Goodman suggests that if real change is to occur, the in- 
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tervention must come from outside the system. And it must be planned intervention with the 
motivation behind it coming from the people now excluded from government and power (Good¬ 
man, After the Planners). 

Fisher and Foster (Steve Fisher and Jim Foster, “Models for Furthering Revolutionary Praxis in 
Appalachia,” App. Journ., Spring 1979) suggest that if a coordinated effort against the existing 
bureaucratic system can work anywhere it should work in Apaplachia. For in no other region are 
the political, social, and economic issues so clear cut; nowhere in America is there a stronger tradi¬ 
tion of rebellion; and nowhere else are there so many already established local groups geared for ac¬ 
tion. The real task is in the development of an effective means of organizing all the groups into an 
effective revolutionary coalition, with the capability of moving with a common purpose. 

As a postscript, it might be noted that during the July 1982 meeting of the Applachian gover¬ 
nors, proposals were made for “finish-up” projects, including completing the highest priority 530 
miles of the Appalachian Highway System and a limited number of development programs. Of ma¬ 
jor concern to the people of Appalachia is the creation by the governors of an Appalachian Develop¬ 
ment Foundation proposed to being in 1983 with funding by corporations doing business in Ap¬ 
palachia. Early evidence suggests that the foundation will be dominated by the existing power 
structure with little citizen input or participation; will be poorly funded; and will be directed 
toward job creation and education—hardly a realistic agenda to deal with the many problems that 
still exist in Appalachia. Of real concern to the various groups and private agencies which have in 
the past been supported by private foundations is the apparent intention of the new foundation to 
seek funds from these endowed foundations. 
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Appalachia as an ‘Enterprise Zone’: Some Speculations 
on the Future Direction of Federal Policy 
toward the Region 

Thomas R. Shannon 

The world system of capitalism is changing in ways which are having an increasing impact upon 
both the domestic economy and the problems and policy options facing the national political leader¬ 
ship. The changes appear to be fundamental and far-reaching. As a consequence, past strategies of 
state managers to enhance national economic power, maintain domestic social stability, and assure 
their own legitimacy are proving to be unworkable under the new conditions. The era of the liberal 
“welfare-warfare” state appears to be drawing to a close. 

The current discussion is a frankly speculative attempt to suggest what the implications of these 
economic and political trends may be for conditions in Appalachia. We will first sketch the broad 
outlines of some of the basic economic trends in the world capitalist system which are creating pro¬ 
blems for the domestic economy and challenging past public policy approaches. We will then ex¬ 
amine what appears to be the emerging policy response of state managers—both in the United 
States and many other countries. Finally, we will address the issue of what this policy response may 
mean for conditions in Appalachia. 

World Economic Trends 

Current trends in the world capitalist system can be summarized in two phrases: “the interna¬ 
tionalization of capital” and “the intensification of international economic competition.” The 
operations of the massive conglomerate corporations which dominate the economics of the advanc¬ 
ed capitalist countries have become global in scope. It has become relatively easy for these corpora¬ 
tions to transfer technology and industrial operations to different locations around the world. 
Modern transportation systems make it possible to produce sub-assemblies at widely separate loca¬ 
tions and produce products for a global market. Rapid jet transport and almost instantaneous com¬ 
munication allow the movement of money, information, and managers with a speed and ease 
which makes possible the control and coordination of far-flung manufacturing operations from a 
distant central headquarters. Changes in the technology of production allow the organization of 
production using very low-skilled workers (in relatively small numbers, given trends in automa¬ 
tion) with little prior industrial experience. Consequently, multi-national corporations are in a 
position to shift capital to those locations and kinds of activities which offer the lowest costs, most 
congenial operating environments, and the greatest potential for profit. The immense size of the 
multinationals (an outgrowth of a decades-long process of corporate concentration) gives them the 
resources to shift operations, and the diversity of their operations means that they are not wedded 
to any particular product or activity based in a particular locality. 1 The result, as one observer has 
put it, is an international economy in which: 

...global corporations manufacture at multiple sites for export to world markets. They also import Third 
World labor to the metropolitan countries. Hence, we purchase underwear and transistor radios made in 
Kuala Lumpur, Volkswagens made in Germany by Turks, and beans harvested by Mexicans in the United 
States . 2 
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At the same time (and partly as a result of the above trends), there has been an intensification of 
international economic competition which has increased the incentive for multinationals to seek the 
lowest cost locations for their operations. American corporations no longer operate in the comfor¬ 
table environment of an insulated domestic market in which oligopolistic pricing practices allowed 
them to pass on the inefficiencies of low productivity and high wage costs to consumers. The 
period in which the United States enjoyed technological and financial hegemony in the world 
economy is gone. Foreign-based corporations, with resources and technological expertise equal to 
or greater than the U.S. conglomerates, are successfully challenging them, both in the domestic and 
world market. In the very recent past, the competition has become even more intense as a result of 
slow world economic growth and the concommitant development of massive excess capacity in 
many industries (e.g. steel, autos, electronics, textiles). 1 

The long-term consequence of these trends has come to be known as the process of “dein¬ 
dustrialization”—both of certain regions of the country and the country as a whole. Multinational 
corporations, seeking to maintain their rate of profit, are shifting the location of manufacturing 
operations in the attempt to find environments which allow them to maximize what the economist 
David M. Gordon has called “quantitative efficiency” (low productions costs) and “qualitative ef¬ 
ficiency” (control over work rules and the conditions of employment). Domestically, what this 
search has meant is that there has been rapid “disinvestment” in and the eventual closure of aging 
plants in the high-wage, unionized industrial regions of the North and the shift of capital invest¬ 
ment (in both old and new industries) to the “Sunbelt” (including parts of Appalachia) and, more 
importantly now, overseas. 4 In addition, over the slightly longer-term American multinationals are 
shifting their resources out of the highly competitive, low-return, heavy manufacturing sector (e.g. 
steel) into other activities: “high-tech” products, resource extraction, financial speculation, and the 
delivery of managerial, technical, and financial services. 5 
Policy Responses 

The problems deindustrialization creates for American (and Western European) political leaders 
are manifold and, by now, relatively well-known. Declining investment in the domestic economy 
translates into slow growth or economic stagnation and a concommitant stagnation in state 
revenues. Balance of payments deficits associated with the decline of domestic production and the 
increase in imports of manufactured goods create domestic problems and limit state power in the in¬ 
ternational arena. At the same time, there is an increasing demand for state expenditures to deal 
with the problems of unemployment and the economic decline of the old industrial regions. The 
fiscal problem is further complicated by the desire of the political leadership to respond to the loss of 
U.S. political and military hegemony in the world system by increasing military expenditures. In 
short, economic trends are intensifying the problem O’Connor has called the “fiscal crisis of the 
state.” 6 

The basic response of state managers in the United States and other advanced capitalist societies 
has been roughly the same. National governments are engaging in a frantic competitive scramble to 
create conditions which will attract or hold multinational investment. To do so, they are attemp¬ 
ting to eliminate the conditions which they perceive as the causes of capital flight and the weaken¬ 
ing of domestic industries. 

Increasingly, the “successful” model which has attracted the attention of the leaders of many 
of the advanced capitalist countries (especially the conservative leaderships of Great Britain and the 
United States) are the “import-export” or “free production” zones which were established in the 
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Third World in the 1970’s and similar country-wide policies in such countries as Brazil and South 
Korea. Although there has been considerable country-to-country variation in these policies, an 
ideal-typical characterization of the policy approach would include such things as: 

(1) reduction or elimination of duties on the importation of manufacturing machinery, the importation of 
production inputs, and the export of finished products, 

(2) little or no taxation of corporate income and no restrictions on the repatriation of profits, 

(3) no foreign exchange restrictions, 

(4) the provision of subsidized financing, transportation facilities, production facilities, and production sup¬ 
port services, 

(5) minimal health, safety, and pollution regulations, 

(6) low or no minimum wage laws, 

(7) severe restrictions on union activity, and 

(8) government police and legal activities to assure industrial discipline of the workforce. 7 

As adapted by the state managers of advanced capitalist countries to the conditions in their 
societies, the attempt to emulate the Third World has taken two general forms. One is a society¬ 
wide set of policies designed essentially to reverse the three-decades-long development of the liberal 
welfare state. This approach involves—especially in Great Britain and the United States—such 
things as: 

(1) subsidies to corporate investment and operations through changes in the tax system, 

(2) major reductions in welfare services—both to reduce the corporate tax burden and make low-wage work 
attractive, 

(3) regulatory “relief’ for corporations in such areas as health, safety, environment, consumer protection, 
and financial transactions ( e.g . mergers), 

(4) weakening the power of labor unions through changes in labor laws or labor law administration, 

(5) more reliance on repression to contain discontent among the very poor, and 

(6) tolerance of high unemployment rates to depress wage rates and dampen union militance. 8 

The second approach, a direct adaptation of Third World “production zones,” has been the pro¬ 
posal to create “free enterprize zones” in the depressed inner city neighborhoods of the large cities. 
Touted as a means of dealing with high unemployment and declining tax bases by reversing in¬ 
dustrial flight, the policies which have been suggested to create such zones include: 

(1) income tax waivers for corporate operations located in the zones, 

(2) investment tax credits for those corporations which locate in the zones, 

(3) substantial easing of health, safety, and pollution regulations in the zones, 

(4) local government subsidies of corporations operating in the zones by means of such things as subsidized 
construction bonds, reduced or postponed property taxes, use of local condemnation powers to clear land, 
etc., and 

(5) elimination of minimum wage laws—especially for teenagers. 9 


In short, the strategy which is emerging is to create conditions of corporate subsidy, low-wage 
rates, and industrial discipline similar to those which exist in the Third World countries which 
have been attracting multinational industrial investment. 

Implications for Appalachia 

What does all this have to do with Appalachia? It appears likely that the general, society-wide 
policies designed to encourage multinational investment in the domestic economy will have a specific 
impact on Appalachia. That impact will result in Appalachia more closely approximating a regional 
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version of an “enterprize zone” than most other regions in the country. This special regional out¬ 
come of general national policy will be the result of the very particular social, economic, and 
political heritage of the region which will mediate the impact of national policies. 

To put it simply, current economic trends and the likely direction of federal policy will tend to 
reinforce existing conditions and problems in the region which already give it a special role in the 
regional economic division of labor in the United States. Appalachia, besides its more traditional 
role in resource extraction, is already serving as one of the areas in the United States for the location 
of generally low-wage industrial work—including, in the recent past, “runaway” plants from the 
North. In addition to the prevailing low-wage level, Appalachia is attractive for the location of such 
plants because of the low level of unionization, a relatively docile labor force (the Mineworkers not 
withstanding), and a system of local political elites willing to use their power to protect corporate 
interests ( e.g . through such things as maintaining a low level of local taxation, minimizing land use 
controls, and providing a low level of social and welfare services to both keep taxes low and en¬ 
courage industrial disciplines). 10 

What the current direction of national policy appears likely to do is to reinforce this economic 
role of the region. The reduction in programs which serves the working poor, such as Food Stamps 
(a particular target of recent budget slashing), is likely to have a disporportionate impact on Ap¬ 
palachia given the prevalence of extremely low-wage industrial workers in the region. At the same 
time, the reduction of services and the tightening of eligibility requirements for the dependent poor 
will make even this unsupplemented low-wage work more “attractive” to Appalachian workers. 
In addition, if the attempt to return a number of social service programs to the states and localities 
succeeds, the extent of service reduction is likely to be particularly great in Appalachia because of 
the traditional reluctance of local elites to raise taxes to provide such services. (It may also augment 
the ability of local elites to exercise control over workers in favor of employers—an important tradi¬ 
tional technique for discouraging political and work-related activism.) 11 The fact that much of the 
traditional industrial work in the region is in industries such as furniture and textiles, which are in 
direct competition with plants in the Third World, may have a further depressing effect on wages. 
In other words, the direction of change may be to reduce prevailing average living standards—mak¬ 
ing Appalachia even more of a low-wage “island” in the national economy.* 

Other policies should further contribute to making Appalachia the regional equivalent of a “free 
enterprize zone.” Lax enforcement or administrative modification of labor laws should have the 
most impact on those regions which already have poorly organized labor forces and lack a strong in¬ 
dustrial union tradition—such as Appalachia. The increasing devolution of certain kinds** of 
regulatory enforcement upon states and localities is likely to encourage all states and localities to 
compete with one another to reduce regulation and to attract industry. However, again because of 
the traditional pattern of local policies in the region, Appalachia seems likely to have particularly lax 
local enforcement policies. Should the ARC survive, it may do so by becoming, even more than it 
is now, a program primarily devoted to subsidizing industrial relocation—both directly though site 
preparation and indirectly through infrastructure development for a few urban “growth centers.” 12 

Attempts to further open the National Forest System to resource extraction would probably 
mean that Appalachia, with large areas of National Forest land which contain exploitable minerals 
and fuel, would become even more dependent on extractive industry. Coal for export may become 
more important if certain current corporate and government initiatives succeed: the weakening of 
environmental, health, and safety regulations in the coal industry, the increasingly successful at- 
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tempt by the large coal companies to cripple the Mineworkers Union, and state and federal pro¬ 
grams to encourage coal for export through subsidies of coal transportation facilities (e.g. port 
facilities and coal slurry pipelines). 

The doubly disturbing thing about these policy trends is that they are likely to create problems 
for the people in the region whether they succeed or fail in their stated objective of attracting 
multinational investment. 

A reasonable argument can be made that these policies will fail. It does not seem likely that 
domestic wage rates in any region of the United States can be driven down to point anywhere near 
to being competitive to those rates which prevail in the Third World. Similarly, the other condi¬ 
tions which would have to be created to make any domestic region fully and permanently com¬ 
petitive with the Third World for the location of low-wage, low-skill manufacturing operations 
would imply almost incredible deterioration of environmental conditions, health and worker safety 
standards, worker rights, and the like. 13 Politically, that would seem to entail a willingness and an 
ability on the part of national political leaders to engage in sustained mass repression. One can be 
enough of an optimist to suppose that the attempt to even partially replicate Third World condi¬ 
tions would provoke sufficient political counter pressures to frustrate the attempt. 

If so, the outcome of the current direction of public policy may be only the worsening of condi¬ 
tions in Appalachia without provoking the intended investment response on the part of multina¬ 
tionals. Whatever industrial relocation did occur would be temporary, and Appalachia could expect 
to eventually participate in the continuing general national trend toward deindustrialization in the 
traditional manufacturing sector—with all the attendant social, economic, and human costs. 

On the other hand, current policy could “succeed,” but it would be a curious kind of 
“success.” As some of the more successfully industrializing Third World countries are discovering, 
the conditions necessary to attract investment must be maintained or capital will simply flee to a 
more congenial investment climate. That means sustained low wages, corporate subsidies, minimal 
regulation, repression of workers, and the like. Thus, industrialization of Appalachia in the current 
era may not have the same outcome (however temporary it is now providing to be) as it did in the 
North earlier in the century in terms of relatively high wage rates and good working conditions. 
Rather, it would be industrialization more of the sort found in the high- and low-tech sweatshops 
of Singapore, Sri Lanka, and the Philippines 

In short, the prospect in either case seems likely to be a deterioration of conditions—whatever 
the limited short-term benefits which might temporarily accrue to currently unemployed workers 
from industrial relocation to Appalachia. 

Conclusion 

This discussion has been an attempt to tentatively explore the possible implications for Ap¬ 
palachia if present trends in the international economy and national policy responses to those trends, 
continue. It has been argued that the consequences of the apparent current direction of federal 
policy would be primarily negative for Appalachia: it would intensify the existing tendency for Ap¬ 
palachia to function in the domestic division of labor as a center of low-wage labor and resource ex¬ 
traction. Whether current policies “succeed” or fail in achieving their intended results, they appear 
likely to have a negative impact on the social, economic, and environmental conditions of the 
region. 
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Assuming that such a conclusion is a reasonable extrapolation of current trends, the issue which 
needs to be addressed is what would be an effective strategy for the people of Appalachia to employ 
in order to respond to these trends? What sorts of short- and long-range demands should they seek 
to make of the local and national political leadership? How should they make those demands? 
There do not seem to be any simple and obvious answers to these questions. What does seem to be 
certain is that we are entering a difficult and perhaps dangerous period in which both the preserva¬ 
tion of past modest gains and the hope for further improvement in conditions are in doubt. 
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Housing Aspirations of 
Central Appalachian Coal Miners 

Rosemary Carucci Goss 


Housing has long been recognized as a major problem of the Central Appalachian region (Hayes 
and Kimbrough, 1977; Lewis, 1978, Spence, 1979; U.S. Coal Commission, 1925; U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, 1947; and the President’s Commission on Coal, 1980). However, as noted in 
the 1970 and 1980 Census, housing conditions have improved. For example, homes without plum¬ 
bing in West Virginia decreased from 18% in 1970 to 6.8% in 1980 and from 21% to 7.6% in 
Kentucky during that same period, (USBC, 1972; USBC, 1982), with much of this improvement 
coming in the Central Appalachian areas of these states. But, meeting minimum standards such as 
indoor plumbing does not necessarily mean that the housing conditions meet the culture’s or fami¬ 
ly’s norms for housing. The National Council on Urban Problems (1968: 274) stated, “A house 
can meet the legal standards set in a local code, pass a housing code inspection, and still be unfit for 
human habitation by the personal standards of most middle-class Americans.” 

Within the economic framework of the Appalachian region, miners often have incomes which 
allow them to live in some of the best housing in the community. However, “in some areas of Ap¬ 
palachia, even the increased salary levels of miners do not enable them to obtain the same quality of 
housing available to coal miners in other regions or industrial workers in metropolitan areas.” 
(President’s Commission on Coal, 1980: 26). 

Many of the constraints to quality housing in this region are somewhat unique. The boom and 
bust economy of Appalachia often discourages miners from taking on long-term loans for housing. 
For example, the renewed emphasis on coal as a source of energy after the 1973 Arab oil embargo 
led to a very strong economy in the late 1970s, but today unemployment has surpassed 15% in 
many part of the coal fields. Moreover, it is extremely difficult to find land that is both suitable and 
available since much of the land is mountainous and/or owned by out-of-state corporations. Other 
constraints include the lack of a housing delivery system, conservative financing and very high 
development costs. 

Government and mining officials, as well as grassroot organizations, have recognized the need 
for improved housing conditions for miners. While popular literature has emphasized the fact that 
miners fear that housing developed with federal or state assistance will fail to meet miners’ needs, 
no empirical data is available. 

Improved and/or additional housing is needed in the Appalachian coal fields; many government 
attempts to house the Appalachian people have often been met with extreme criticism; and there is a 
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lack of empirical information about the miners’ housing aspirations. Therefore, the purposes of this 
paper are to describe the housing aspirations of the Central Appalachian coal miner, to analyze the 
relationships of housing aspirations to various demographic data, and to examine whether or not 
miners desire and are willing to pay for new housing. 

Previous Research 

Popular media coverage of the Appalachian lifestyle such as “Little Abner” and the “Beverly 
Hillbillies” has presented the mountaineer as an uneducated, barefooted moonshiner. Even Weller 
(1966), a noted writer on the region, has described the mountaineer as a person of fierce in¬ 
dependence and traditionalism with a sense of fatalism which gives the mountaineer a different 
outlook on life from that of other rural societies. 

But a comprehensive study of the Southern Appalachians (Ford, 1962) which was conducted in 
the late 1950s revealed a substantial change in the aspirations and values of the Appalachian people 
even in the late 1950s. Ford found that the peoples’ outlook of passive resignation was rapidly 
disappearing. 

Like other Americans, the people of the Region want the material comforts and social services that only an 
advanced economy can support. If they cannot get them in the Region, they will seek them elsewhere, but 
increasingly efforts are being made to secure such benefits in the Southern Appalachians. (Vance, 1962, p. 

290) 

Similar findings were reported by Schwarzweller, Brown and Mangalam (1971) in a more recent 
study of a mountain community in Kentucky. Those who wanted to improve their economic and 
social lifestyle moved to industrialized, urban towns in Ohio. Those who remained behind were 
exposed to a more urban lifestyle through visits and correspondence with those who had moved 
away. This interaction has remained constant through the years because of the very strong sense of 
familism on the part of the residents and those who had moved away. 

Hansen (1970) viewed the aspirations and values of the Appalachian people as similar to those of 
contemporary America. He, too, reported that many were willing to migrate, or at least have their 
children migrate, in order to attain a better quality of life. 

The suggestion that exposure to more urban lifestyles was a result of contact with family and 
friends who moved away (Schwarzweller et a., 1971) could help explain the movement of the 
aspirations of mountain people toward the American norm (Hansen, 1970; Montgomery and Mc¬ 
Cabe, 1973). 

Although housing aspirations of various groups have been studied over the years (Rainwater, 
1966; Paynter, 1975; McKown, 1975; McCray, 1975; and Montgomery and McCabe, 1973), only 
Montgomery and McCabe have examined the housing values and aspirations of Appalachian 
families. Montgomery and McCabe used a weighted scale to determine the degree to which national 
housing images are reflected Southern Appalachia. They concluded that housing aspirations of Ap¬ 
palachian people were quite similar to the American norm. They reported that only one-fifth of 
those surveyed were oriented toward a mountain traditional house. The higher the income, the 
more likely a family was to have a surburban housing image. 

Housing aspirations of Southern rural people have also been found similar to the American 
norm. In a study of differential aspirations for housing between Blacks and Whites in rural 
Georgia, Belcher (1970) reported that various social and economic factors were the important 
variable in aspirations; race, per se, was largely irrelevant. McCray (1975) found that low-income 
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rural Florida residents and urban Tallahassee public housing tenants had similar housing aspirations; 
however, the urban group reported higher expectations for achieving its aspirations. Similar to fin¬ 
dings reported by Montgomery and McCabe (1973), McCray and Day (1977: 249) found that both 
urban and rural respondents “desired a modern brick home with characteristics typical of the 
middle-class surburban single-family house.” Based on Findings of previous rural and Appalachian 
research it is hypothesized that Central Appalachian miners desire housing similar to the American 
norm. 

Methodology 

The sample was selected from the rank-and-file coal miners employed at mines located in 
McDowell County, West Virginia. The miners were classified by number of employees (small, 
medium and large) and by location (six magisterial districts) within the county. A table of random 
numbers was used to select one mine from each category within a strata. 

An interview was arranged with the appropriate person at each mine to explain the study. In 
each case the contact person agreed to participate by providing a mailing list of the company’s 
employees. From this list a proportionate sample was drawn using a table of random numbers. A 
questionnaire was developed, pilot tested, revised and mailed to 687 miner families. The female 
head of household was instructed to complete the first four sections of the questionnaire (condition, 
satisfaction, aspirations and demographics) and the male head of the household was asked to answer 
items in the final section (purchasing a new dwelling). The assumption was made that since the 
miner was usually the sole and primary wage earner, he would have more influence than the female 
co-head or spouse in a decision to purchase a new dwelling. Measurement scales for conditions, 
satisfactions, and aspirations were modified from scales used by Birch, 1973 and Frieden and 
Solomon, 1977; Morris, 1976; and McCray, 1975 respectively. The Total Design Method 
(Dillman, 1978) for data collection was followed. A total of 438 usable questionnaires (63%) were 
returned. Data from the survey was coded, transferred to IBM cards, verified for accuracy and 
analyzed descriptively and statistically using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). 

Analysis of Data 

Frequency distributions and percentages were used for the descriptive analysis of the data. Stu¬ 
dent’s r-tests and chi-square tests were used for the statistical testing of the hypotheses. Hypotheses 
were tested at an alpha of .05. In addition, the magnitude of the relationship or substantive 
significance (Gold, 1969; Kish, 1959) was also considered. 

Results and Discussion 

Housing aspirations were assessed through a number of questions related to desired 
characteristics of a dwelling unit. The respondent was asked to describe the home he/she would like 
to have. A series of forced-choice questions followed to determine specific features of the desired 
dwelling. The features considered most desirable and the percentage of respondents desiring each 
feature are presented in Table 1. 

The five most desirable characteristics chosen by over 75% of the respondents were: a laundry 
room, family room, dining room, garage and brick exterior. The number of respondents desiring 
specific characteristics in some categories (i.e., number of bedrooms or baths) was lower than ex¬ 
pected. One possible reason for this finding is that many miners were approaching retirement and 
their children had left home; therefore, a small house was desirable. Another possible reason is the 
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fact that some respondents may have responded as to what they thought was realistic in terms of af¬ 
fordability or availability as opposed to “the dream house.” 


Table 1 

Housing Features Considered Most Desirable by Respondents 


Feature 

n 

Adjusted Percent 

Laundry room 

366 

94.1 

Family room 

354 

90.1 

Dining room 

328 

83.5 

Garage 

313 

77.7 

Brick exterior 

307 

76.9 

More space than is currently available 

283 

69.7 

Deck or patio 

262 

64.5 

Two or more baths 

181 

44.7 

Four or more bedrooms 

159 

39.3 

Housing Aspiration Index 



A housing aspiration index (Table 2) for use as a measure 

of the respondents’ expressed housing 

aspirations was patterned after one developed by McCray (1975). All housing characteristics related 

to housing aspirations were weighted between 1 and 2. A score of 2 

was assigned to features con- 

sidered indicative of higher aspirations, and a 1 was assigned to the feature considered indicative of 
lower aspirations. The total possible score for each respondent ranged from 12 to 24, and actual 
scores ranged from 16.7 to 23. Weighted totals of the desired characteristics were grouped into 
three levels of aspirations: low (16.7-19.9), moderate (20-22.9) and high (23-24). Respondents 
were distributed as follows: low, 8.0%; moderate, 60.0%; and high, 32.0%. 

Table 2 



Percentage of Responses to Items on 

Aspiration Index 

(Weightings in parentheses) 


Characteristic 

n 

Adjusted Percent 

Think about kind of home desired for family 



(2.0) Yes, often 

232 

55.2 

(1.7) Yes, sometimes 

112 

26.7 

(1.4) Yes, but not very often 

40 

9.5 

(1.0) No 

36 

8.6 
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Desired exerior finish 


(2.0) Brick 

307 

76.9 

(1.5) Alumium siding 

60 

15.8 

(1.0) Frame 

17 

4.3 

Desired cooling system 

(2.0) Central air conditioning 

273 

67.6 

(1.7) A room air conditioner 

68 

16.8 

(1.4) Attic fan 

25 

6.2 

(1.0) None 

30 

7.4 

Desired rooms 

Dining room 

(2.0) Yes 

328 

83.5 

(1.0) No 

65 

16.5 

Dining area in kitchen only 

(2.0) No 

291 

75.2 

(1.0 Yes 

96 

24.8 

Family room 

(2.0) Yes 

354 

90.1 

(1.0) No 

39 

9.9 

Laundry room 

(2.0) Yes 

366 

94.1 

(1.0) No 

23 

5.9 

Desired number of bedrooms 

(2.0) Four or more 

159 

39.3 

(1.7) Three 

220 

54.3 

(1.4) Two 

26 

6.4 

(1.0) One 

0 

0.0 

Desired number of baths 

(2.0) Two or more 

181 

44.7 

(1.5) One and a half 

190 

46.9 

(1.0) One 

34 

8.4 

Desired type of outdoor space 

(2.0) Deck or patio 

262 

64.5 

(1.5) Porch 

136 

33.5 

(1.0) None 

4 

1.0 

Other 

4 

1.0 

Desired car storage 

(2.0) Garage 

313 

77.7 

(1.5) Carport 

82 

20.3 

(1.0) None 

8 

2.0 
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Desired amount of space 

(2.0) More than is present now 283 69.7 

(1.5) About the same 110 27.1 

(1.0) Less than is present now 13 3.2 

The correlation between housing aspirations and length of time in dwelling, age of household 
head, family income, housing deprivation and housing satisfaction was calculated by use of the 
Pearson product-moment correlation. The point-biserial correlation was used to measure the 
strength of the relationship between housing aspirations and form of tenure, location of dwelling 
and race. The null hypotheses that the population correlation coefficient was equal to zero versus 
two-tail alternatives were tested with the (-test. The degree of nonlinear association between educa¬ 
tion of household head and housing aspirations was examined through the use of the eta coefficient. 
The null hypothesis was tested against the nondirectional alternative hypothesis using the F-ratio. 

Only one significant relationship was found between housing aspirations and any of the variables 
mentioned below (Table 3). Although the relationship of family income to aspirations was 
statistically significant, the r value was low and indicated little, if any, correlation. 


Table 3 

Relationship of Housing Aspirations and 
Housing and Family Characteristics 


Variable 

Correlation 

Coefficient 

Calculated 
p Value 

Length of time in dwelling 

-.055 

.317 

Form of tenure 

-.001 

.982 

Location of dwelling 

-.008 

.882 

Age of household head 

-.096 

.083 

Family income 

.111 

.048* 

Education of household head 

.160 

.522 

Race 

.041 

.435 

Housing deprivation 

.052 

.378 

Housing satisfaction 

.032 

.982 


Miners desired a brick home with central air conditioning,a dining room, family room, laundry 
room, three bedrooms, one-and-half baths, a deck or patio and a garage. Similar findings were 
reported by Montgomery and McCabe (1973) and McCray and Day (1977). 

Findings of the survey of miners’ aspirations, and observation of the researcher indicate that the 
desires of the Appalachian miner closely fit Rainwater’s (1966)descriptionof the housing aspirations 
of the traditional working class: “a pleasant, cozy home” with major conveniences and relatively 
little concern about adding aesthetic features in furnishings. 

One factor that might explain the contrast in the desire for a ‘‘pleasant and cozy home” and one 
that represents all-American affluence is that housing in the Appalachian region is often viewed 
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more as shelter than as an investment. In many cases, automobiles, not housing, serve as the status 
symbol in the area. Over 80% of the respondents owned at least one automobile, 66% owned one 
or more trucks, and 15% owned a camper. The automobiles and trucks were relatively new with 
over 60% and 55% respectively being four years of age or less. The mean age of the automobiles in 
the study was 4.9 years, compared to a national mean of 6.6 years in 1980 (Motor Vehicle Manufac¬ 
turers Association, 1982). 

Although income was statistically related to aspirations, the magnitude of the relationship was 
weak. Had this relationship been of greater magnitude, findings of this study would have paralleled 
those of Montgomery and McCabe (1973) and Belcher (1970). These researchers failed to find other 
demographic and housing variables that were associated with housing aspirations. 

The Desire to Alter One’s Dwelling or to Move 

Propensity to move was determined by asking if the respondent was satisfied with the present 
dwelling, would like to make changes in the present dwelling or would like to move to a different 
dwelling. Approximately 13% of the respondents reported that their dwelling was just as they 
wanted it. Of those who wanted to make some changes, 56.3% said they would like to make 
changes in their present dwellings, and 43.7% reported they would like to move to a different 
dwelling. 

An open-ended question provided an opportunity for respondents to share information about 
present housing or future housing plans. Comments about present housing or future housing plans 
were recorded for 103 respondents (23.5%). Their comments can be divided into six major areas: 
future housing plans (25), financing and affordability (22), problems with community services (20), 
lack of land and/or dwellings (16), general comments about current housing (15), and problems 
with dwelling structures (5). 

The eta coefficient was used to measure the strength of the relationship between the desire to re¬ 
main in the present dwelling as it is, alter one’s present dwelling or move, and housing aspirations. 
The null hypothesis was tested against the non-directional alternative hypothesis using theF-ratio. 
No significant relationships were found. 

Locational Differences 

Although all miners in the sample worked in McDowell County, West Virginia, only 51% of 
the miners lived there. A r-test (two-tailed) revealed there was no difference in housing aspiration 
scores between miners living within McDowell County and those living outside the county. 1 As 
with the miners’ study, McCray and Day (1977) reported no differences between housing aspira¬ 
tions of rural and urban Florida residences. 

Acquiring a New Dwelling: The Male Respondents’ View 

One expressed purpose of this study was to determine if miners were interested in new housing 
units and how much they would be willing to pay to rent or purchase them. If homes were being 
built within driving distances of their jobs, 48% of the respondents reported they would be in¬ 
terested in buying a new home (Table 4). However, only 5.6% would be interested in renting a 
new apartment near their work. 

The amount respondents would be willing to pay for new homes or apartments has a number of 
implications for housing in the Appalachian coal fields. Most respondents wished to pay relatively 
low prices for housing: approximately 50% were not willing to pay more than $30,000 and only 
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6.5% were willing to pay more than $50,000 and 2.0%, $60,000 or above. Based on these fin¬ 
dings, most of those willing to buy a new home would pay less than $40,000 and thus, housing 
choices would be limited primarily to mobile or modular housing. A reluctance to pay for shelter 
was also seen in rental figures. Most (58.6%) respondents wanted to pay less than $150, and no one 
was willing to pay more than $250 per month for rent. 


Table 4 

Desire to Purchase or Rent 


Variable 

n 

Adjusted Percent 

Would not be interested in 

purchasing a new home 

211 

51.6 

Would be interested in purchasing 

a new home 

198 

48.4 

If interested in a new home, purchaser 
would be willing to pay 

under $20,000 

40 

19.9 

between $20,000 and $29,999 

63 

31.3 

between $30,000 and $39,999 

53 

26.4 

between $40,000 and $49,999 

32 

15.9 

between $50,000 and $59,999 

9 

4.5 

$60,000 and above 

4 

2.0 

Would not be interested in renting a 

new apartment 

i372 

94.4 

Would be interested in renting a 

new apartment 

29 

7.5 

Would be willing to pay a monthly rent 
for a new apartment 

under $150 

17 

58.6 

between $151 and $200 

10 

34.5 

between $201 and $250 

2 

6.9 


Correlation 

Calculated 


Coefficient 

p Value 

Housing deprivation and desire for 

New home 

-.021 

.701 

New apartment 

-.098 

.072 
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This reluctance to pay as much as the cost of a median priced new home can be explained in 
many ways. One possible reason has been mentioned before. Miners in the Appalachian region 
often view housing as shelter and not as an investment. Also, miners have not had to pay as high a 
mortgage or rent payment as many Americans. Historically, rental rates for company houses have 
been low. After World War II, many dwellings located in the “coal camps’’ were sold by the com¬ 
panies at very low prices. 

Furthermore, miners fear the “boom and bust’’ cycle of the coal fields and are reluctant to take 
on long-term mortgages. For example, in 1980 when this study was conducted, respondents had 
incomes averaging over $20,000 per year. Today many of these respondents are unemployed and 
would have difficulty meeting even minimum mortgage payments. 

The chi-square test was used to test for differences between the amount miners living in 
McDowell County and those living outside McDowell County would be willing to pay for new 
housing. A statistically significant difference was found; of the miners indicating a desire for a new 
home, those living outside McDowell County (Mercer County, West Virginia and Tazewell 
County, Virginia) were willing to pay more for a home. Perhaps housing in the Mercer and 
Tazewell County areas is somewhat more expensive than in McDowell County since there is more 
new housing, more housing choices and very few houses that were once part of “coal camps.” In 
some parts of Mercer and Tazewell counties, Savings and Loan Associations offer loans with lower 
down payments required. Thus, miners living outside McDowell County are willing to pay more 
for housing, have easier financing available, and may be accustomed to paying more for housing. 

Implications 

Findings of this study support the conclusion that Appalachian miners desire a brick home with 
central air conditioning, a dining room, family room, laundry room, three bedrooms, one-and-a- 
half baths, a deck or patio and a garage. These aspirations closely approximate American cultural 
norms for housing. In addition, miners who are interested in buying a new home are unwilling to 
pay the median prices for new homes; therefore, housing choices are often limited to mobile or 
modular housing. A strong preference for owned single family homes was apparent. Multifamily 
structures such as townhouses and apartments would rarely be successful. 

Results of this study can be used by educators, industry, policy-makers and researchers when 
housing needs and programs for the region are being considered. For example, findings of this 
study indicate that mobile and modular housing will be one way to meet the housing demands of 
this region. Extension personnel could provide additional information to assist consumers to im¬ 
prove their living environment. For example, step-by-step, do-it-yourself plans for adding skirting, 
decking, or patios or expanding mobile or modular homes could be useful. Also, a two or three- 
year landscaping plan to improve climate control, appearance and livability could be developed for 
both mobile and modular homes. A plan such as this would require the use of common trees and 
shrubs, since there are not many large nurseries in the region. Mobile home parks could establish 
stricter park standards for maintenance and appearance. 

As the need for housing in the Appalachian coal fields increases, the housing industry will be 
called upon to help solve these housing shortages. The first step on the part of the manufactured 
housing industry should be to staff local sales offices with competent, well-trained sales personnel 
who can provide technical assistance to help miners choose houses suitable to their needs. 

Consumers wanting to build a home could save money by purchasing building materials at large 
building supply stores in neighboring counties. Previous research (Lewis, 1978) has shown that 
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building supplies are much more expensive in the coal fields than in towns like Bristol, Virginia. 
Some large chain stores provide packages of building materials for an entire house, including a varie¬ 
ty of styles and price ranges. Perhaps a more aggressive marketing plan could benefit both the 
building supply stores and the consumer. Because the region lacks a strong housing delivery system, 
finding a builder to follow the pre-selected plans for which all materials would be delivered to the 
site would be an easier, and perhaps less expensive, plan for the consumer. 

Policymakers at the state and local level should actively support and promote housing programs 
and policies that will benefit the region. State housing finance agencies and state offices of housing 
could assist states in meeting their housing goals. States need to do whatever possible (e.g., taxing 
land at its market value or even using the power of eminent domain) to encourage large landholding 
companies to sell some of their land for housing. 

In addition, several respondents expressed apprehension regarding long-term housing loans for 
fear of strikes and layoffs in the future. Miners and local lenders need additional safeguards against 
the previous history of the boom and bust cycles of mining. Special insured mortgages could en¬ 
courage lenders to make more loans and consumers to purchase housing if there were an assurance 
of assistance during a prolonged work stoppage. 

Because housing problems in the Appalachian region still exist and because this region has some 
unique constraints, additional research, especially in the area of manufactured housing, is recom¬ 
mended. 
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'Although there was no significant difference in housing aspiration scores between McDowell County residents and non¬ 
residents, significant differences were found between residents and non-residents in terms of housing deprivation and hous¬ 
ing satisfaction (Goss, 1982). 
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Missing Chapters: West Virginia Women 
in History 

Barbara Matz 


While change permeates American society today, perhaps the most fundamental change is in the 
role of women. Change is the most evident for many in the consideration of work, for women are 
experiencing the need to support themselves and their families. Fifty-one percent of all women in 
the country of working age, i.e., between the ages of sixteen and sixty-four, are in the labor force. 
That number is expected to grow to about sixty-seven percent by 1990. The average work life ex¬ 
pectancy of a woman is presently 33.9 years. 1 

In West Virginia, where the employment rate for women is 36.6%, lowest in the nation, 2 the 
participation of women in the work force has increased from 236,200 in 1978 to 248,600 for the 
following year. 3 Women enter the labor force because they need the money. They are single, 
widowed, divorced, separated or have husbands who earn less than $10,000 per year. 4 For the 
single woman it is a matter of finding some method to support herself when she finds her living 
situation is out of step with her expectations of lifelong wedded bliss. The widow, on the other 
hand, thought that her husband would support her, only to find upon her husband’s death that 
social security, welfare, pension or other financial aid was not available until she was sixty-five or 
unless she had dependent children. The divorced or separated mothers are the victims of the hard 
statistics about child support failure. Only fourteen percent of those awarded child support receive 
the payments after the first year. Meanwhile, the incidence of divorce continues to increase. In 
West Virginia, in 1981, there were 16,721 marriages and 10,748 divorces. 5 The need to work and 
the probability of being single is but one aspect of women’s rapidly changing lives, but it is a 
significant one. It is a change which women find traumatic and one for which they are usually un¬ 
prepared. 

Coping with change can be very difficult, particularly for a woman in Appalachia. As members 
of a culture that has been based on constancy and tradition, a culture where time stands still or at 
least seems that way, the hard realities of coping with change for which they are unprepared brings 
great apprehension. Because altered circumstances must be addressed, however, Appalachian 
women need to be able to view themselves in other than traditional roles. This paper will first iden¬ 
tify the reasons why change is so difficult for women in Appalachia, then consider what factors en¬ 
courage maintenance of the status quo, and thirdly, examine what methods have been used to 
facilitate the change process. Finally, we will note how biography about Appalachian women 
presented to local groups may be used to assist in changing attitudes and encouraging women to 
consider wider options. 

Historically, the people who came to settle the mountains were fiercely independent. They came 
to make a life for themselves unhampered by the expectations or demands of others and intended to 
depend on their own ingenuity to conquer the hard life in the hills. 6 The experience of living in 
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isolation reinforced individualism so that the mountain people came to evaluate all of life in rela¬ 
tionship to themselves and life events were viewed as hampering or enhancing the meeting of in¬ 
dividual needs. This resulted in commitment to kin and little need to join the few community 
groups outside the family. Having little experience with people outside the known kinship circle, 
they became suspicious of outsiders and their ideas. 

Life was always hard in the hills and, as the coal mining industry developed, it brought a boom 
or bust economy. The possibilities of getting ahead economically were very restricted and depended 
on the decisions of people who were from outside the region. The fluctuations and uncertainty of 
demand for coal coupled with the mountaineers’ lack of control of the market fostered a feeling of 
helplessness and hopelessness. The mountaineer reaction is stoic and fatalistic, developing an at¬ 
titude that one must survive, must maintain existence. 7 Anything more is too much to hope for. If 
the only thing on the horizon was more and continual unemployment, it was unrealistic to plan 
ahead, so the mountaineer became focused on the here and now rather than the future, on being 
rather than doing. Planning becomes unimportant; there is no need for disciplined action, meeting a 
schedule or viewing time as significant. In this kind of life, anything that looked exciting or diver¬ 
sionary was met with enthusiasm. A serendipitous invitation to go squirrel hunting with a friend 
becomes infinitely more enticing than any routine activity. 8 

The land, the mountains, were very important and a family’s portion of that land takes on a per¬ 
sonal identity.’ This was demonstrated by the names given to hollows like Cooper’s Creek and 
Haney’s Branch. The locale itself is family oriented with various arms of the clan extending up and 
down the hollow. 

Within the family orientation the reference group is the most compelling social tie. According 
to Weller, the reference group “is composed of persons of the same sex and status and of approx¬ 
imately the same age.” For adults, the reference group tends to be family-based, including members 
of the extended family. “So strong is the reference group structure of the society that even 
husbands and wives tend to pull away from each other toward their respective reference groups.” 10 
Dependent upon the reference group for self-image, the mountaineer tends to reject anything which 
would cause her to pull away from her reference group. Education, travel, affluence, or any other 
element which might make her differ from the group is thus unattractive. 

The mountain family is a closely knit one, not because of the shared activities which are usually 
done with the reference group, but because of emotional dependence 11 .Emotional dependence comes 
partly from the fact that people are evaluated by who they are, i.e., what family they belong to, 
rather than in terms of what they can do. The individual is constantly reminded of the origins and 
the achievements and shortcomings of the family. 12 There is strong and ongoing involvement with 
the comings and goings and even the physical health of all of the extended family. 13 The addition of 
a new child is an event looked forward to with great anticipation. Children are always welcome. In 
the past it was assumed that the more children one has, the more hands available to do the work. 
Young children are attended to with great care, receive much attention, holding and cuddling. 14 
Children are communicated with in very warm terms through their early years. As children gain 
greater independence they are viewed as the responsibility of the whole clan. 15 When the child 
begins to be self directed the adults tend to reduce their direct focus on the youngster, and the child 
is permitted to gravitate to his peer group. 16 In the mores and values of the peer group it is not pro¬ 
per to question what someone else says or to initiate conflict in any way. One does not embarrass 
another or diminish another’s stature in the eyes of the group. This is true even if it means suppress- 
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ing one’s own opinions or the group avoiding decisions so that people will not have to take sides. It 
becomes all important to be seen as one of the group and thereby maintain acceptance. 17 

It becomes very difficult to choose any role which is not a familiar and traditional one. As young 
boys grow up they can follow their fathers and brothers into the mines or work on cars or take up a 
trade. They often join the armed services to escape the hopelessness of Appalachian life, and they are 
assured of an income. 1 * In the Korean War, West Virginia sent more young men (as a percentage of 
total male population) to the armed services than any other state; in Vietnam, it was second. 
Women, however, do not have these options. Many times they do not even know that roles, other 
than thetraditionalones of wife, mother and maybe teacher, exist. The schools do very little to help 
them look at the broader alternatives for themselves. 

The people of Appalachia do not view education as having much significance. The school 
systems do not measure up to national standards as indicated by the student scores on national ex¬ 
aminations. 1 ’ The teachers are indigenous to the region. They often attend the nearest college in the 
region and return to their home areas to teach. 20 , 21 Even if vocational education is offered, the train¬ 
ing is apt to bear little relationship to the opportunities for local employment so that students and 
their parents come to believe that “book learnin’ ” doesn’t do you much good. 22 This is ex¬ 
emplified in the statistics for students dropping out of school. In 1981-82, 21.9% of West Virginia 
students had left school prior to graduation. This was the lowest dropout rate recorded in the 
decade and was attributed to the current abnormally high unemployment rate. 

As women grow they do not view education as meeting their perceived needs and tend to not 
finish school. They have few options for gainful employment and they do not feel the need to have 
marketable skills. Their peer group applies pressure for them to be like everyone else and they 
follow the traditional expectation that they will pair with a young man, get married and have 
babies. The statistics bear out the pressure to follow this pattern at a very young age. 

A B 


W.Va. 1981 Vital Statistics 
Table 39 

W.Va. 1981 Vital Statistics 
Table 9 (amended) 

Age of bride 

Age of mother at birth of 


first child 

10-14 49 

12 

- 1 

15-19 5195 

13 

- 9 

20-24 5547 

14 

- 65 


15 

- 230 


16 

- 635 


17 

-1054 


18 

-1429 


19 

-1888 


(Illegitimacy is not considered problematic in the hills.) 23 

Whether by choice or perhaps by default, most Appalachian women are living traditional roles. 
It is difficult for women to see viable alternatives, to view themselves in circumstances other than 
traditional ones. Very few women they know have chosen differently. There are often no role 
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models. They are not accustomed to thinking about what they want to be. Alexis Herman, when 
she was director of the Women’s Bureau, said “No one ever became what she has never heard of.” 
In many respects the Appalachian woman has “never heard of” other roles. Or at least “never 
heard of” them before the intrusion of television into the mountains. 

There is hardly a cabin in the remotest hollow today which does not support a TV aerial. Dr. 
Dorothy Johnson says in her work on the influence of television that the people of Appalachia do 
not see television as an educational tool but rather view it as entertainment, as a diversion. It is 
available as an avenue to widen perceptions of options. Appalachians are avid viewers and will go to 
great lengths to receive multiple channels as demonstrated by the purchase of satellite discs which 
have proliferated across the mountains. 

Television, however, portrays a very different kind of life than they are used to living. On 
television Appalachians are exposed to ideas, value systems and lifestyles different from their own. 
This perpetuates a feeling of “different from” but television itself, over a period of time, becomes 
familiar and acceptable. Dr. Johnson indicates that Appalachians have greater confidence in televi¬ 
sion’s credibility than other viewers. 24 Dr. Johnson further states”...the evidence tends to support 
the proposition that television exposure (is) related to modification of traditional perceptions.” 25 

On television, women in Appalachia are able to view women in nontraditional roles such as 
police officer, detective, lawyer as well as those of waitress and teacher with which they are more 
familiar. While television can portray different roles, it does have limitations. These images are on 
the television; they are not “real life.” They are not something that the women can relate to one- 
to-one within their community, or more specifically, within their familial ties or kinship system. 
Stories told about women who have lived and worked in their locale, doing work that was different 
from their usual role expectations, have the potential for greater impact. 

Biography, particularly orally presented biography, given in the local area of the biographee has 
the possibility for providing useful, acceptable, supportive role models for women. When Susan 
Dew Hoff’s great grandniece hears that her aunt is being honored as a significant contributor to 
West Virginia history, it has much more impact on the potential for her own life than if she saw a 
woman doctor in an urban neighborhood portrayed in a television drama. 

The West Virginia Women’s Commission had not perceived this aspect of its project when 
planning and implementing Missing Chapters. The original intent of Missing Chapters was to research 
and document the contributions and achievements of West Virginia women. West Virginia history 
textbooks recount fewer than a half-dozen noteworthy women in the state’s history and there is a 
dearth of information about the contributions of women to the state. Jim Comstock’s appendix on 
women to the West Virginia Encyclopedia is the only easily available source about West Virginia 
women. 

The Women’s Commission learned about the unavailability of information about West 
Virginia women in history when the project Missing Chapters was under consideration. In preparing 
the proposal further research uncovered almost no additional sources and highlighted the need for 
the project. Partially funded by the Humanities Foundation of West Virginia, the project began in 
October, 1981 with a call for papers on women who had made outstanding contributions to the 
community in which they lived or to the state. These papers were to document women’s place in 
West Virginia history, to be presented to civic and social organiztions around the state, and to be 
published in a book. The initial call for papers generated some fifty inquiries and twenty-nine 
papers, of which nine will be published. The series of public presentations have been presented to 
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nineteen groups in the last six months and aired three times on public radio. Arrangements are 
under discussion for an appearance on public television. The women being presented in this project 
include a journalist, a midwife, a physician, a photographer, a teacher, a suffragette, two social 
workers, and a musician. They provide potent role models for women in Appalachia. 

The Missing Chapters staff was unprepared for the response the presentations received. Au¬ 
diences listened with rapt attention and discussed not only the life of the biographee but also the 
mechanics of how she could have managed such a full and productive life. Often the audience in¬ 
cluded relatives and acquaintances of the subject and occasionally these women added to what was 
known about the subject by offering an anecdote or personal experience they had had with the sub¬ 
ject. Sometimes they identified with the particular kind of work the subject had done and, occa¬ 
sionally, the audience debated how the subject could have managed to be so non-traditional and yet 
operate within the confines of traditional society. They discussed how the subject had to overcome 
her own timidity or a physical problem in order to do the work she set out to do. They always 
identified other women in their locale whose lives should be researched and documented. In one in¬ 
stance a student in training for a medical job shared her consideration of an occupational change, 
describing a plan to obtain training to be a writer. In another, a professional writer who has con¬ 
siderable research skills told staff that she was choosing to write about the grandmother of a friend 
despite the materials easily available in the archives on women from other areas of the state. She felt 
the need to document the life of this woman who had contributed so much to the settling of the 
local area while there were many living relatives to share their remembrances. 

The impact of the presentation is greatest when delivered to groups organized for purposes not 
related at all to history. Local women’s groups in Appalachia often assume an importance beyond 
that of similar groups in less isolated areas. Churches and homemaker groups are among the very 
few social events in the life of women who are traditionally not joiners. When a program about a 
local woman is presented to such a group, the presenter and the material can be incorporated as 
meaningful and related to the familiar and acceptable. This serves to broaden horizons of those 
women. 

The project has identified a significant interest in and enthusiasm about women’s history and as 
the project moves to its second call for papers, the response has highlighted a need to investigate the 
effect of learning about non-traditional women’s lives in their part of Appalachia on the women’s 
views of possibilities for themselves. An in-depth inquiry into the implications and ramifications of 
this project would be useful. 

Does learning about the possibility of other alternatives foster the expectation of opportunity to 
use skill and knowledge in a local area? The women of Appalachian often feel helpless, hopeless, 
and without expectation of any kind. When reality is very depressing, depression quickly leads to 
immobilization. Dr. John Corcella, a psychiatrist with whom I have worked, prescribes medication 
for depressed patients in doses designed to alleviate the depression just enough to free energy to 
work on problems. In some respects, the consideration of alternatives and the concomitant surge of 
enthusiasm of discovery about women’s past has the effect of freeing up energy to work on a pro¬ 
blem. Writer after writer has stated that change will come to Appalachia only at the instigation of 
Appalachians. Biography, an appreciation of women’s past contributions to Appalachia, is one step 
in active commitment to self and to the region to address its problems. 
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A Case for a Humanities Curriculum 
Incorporating Sciences and Local Studies 

Myra Jones 

Macon County, in Western North Carolina, shares many of the characteristics of the rest of Ap¬ 
palachia. We are a mountainous region with relatively low income and relatively sparse population. 
Much of our land—and half—is owned by the federal government. Traditionally the area has been 
isolated so that the small communities have been homogenous, close knit and have changed slowly 
over the years. Many jobs have been in agriculture or related to textiles—small cut and sew opera¬ 
tions. The mountains hold some mineral wealth, such as mica, coruncum, or olivene, which has 
been mined in the past. Now there may be oil, and explorations are under way. 

More recently, Macon County has begun to change more rapidly, largely due to the develop¬ 
ment of tourism. Population diversity and growth has increased: total growth during the last cen¬ 
sus period was about 27%, compared to the state increase of 17%. Folks want to vacation in Macon 
County, they build summer homes there, and they retire there. Macon County also has one of the 
largest retired populations in the state—nearly one third. Most recently, the county has seen a large 
influx of younger people who want to get their children out of cities and city schools. Often they 
move in without jobs or job prospects. 

In consequence, the county has suffered a number of stresses: culture shock between natives and 
in-migrants and between younger and older generations, and competition for scarce jobs and for 
ownership of land and other dwindling resources. Exacerbating this situation are the stresses beset- 
tling the nation as a whole: the knowledge/technology explosion and the resulting upheavals, such 
as unemployment, that we seem unable to cope with; and the country’s worsening political and 
economic position worldwide. 

In Macon County, some teachers became concerned because they realized that traditional educa¬ 
tion simply did not prepare students to cope with the complexities of modern life. Students learned 
separate bodies of fact in various classes, but they did not learn what the facts meant or how to use 
them. Teachers wanted to develop a more useful type of learning. And they decided to begin with 
what the students already knew—their own communities. They could use the communities as 
classrooms and laboratories, to begin showing students how to make connections between the types 
of knowledge learned in various classes. They could help students develop concepts and reasoning 
skills—developing minds that were flexible and adaptable, so the young people could meet future 
situations and solve future problems that cannot at present even be predicted. 

Two informal teacher teams got together for discussion, one from our local high school and one 
from the middle school. Beginning with what they had already tried in class that they felt was 
useful, interesting, or relevant, they began to work out an overall framework, a way to incorporate 
their ideas into an organized curriculum. They began a search for more ideas and materials. At this 
point an administrator and a college profesor got into the act and wrote a grant proposal. The team 
was awarded a grant from the National Humanities Faculty—one of 15 nationwide—to help 
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develop the project. The NHF grant has provided services (but no cash), in the form of a Faculty 
Advisor, scholarships to a summer institute for five team members, and visiting scholars to work 
with teachers and students. The project team received a great deal of help from Western Carolina, 
who agreed to collaborate on the project. 

Additionally, the team has received two other small grants: stipends for two high school 
members to attend a workshop on using community resources in class, and a Kodak grant for the 
middle school to pay for some of the photographic supplies for the project. 

But most of the work has been done without any financial aid, after or before school, or in the 
summer, by the teachers themselves—long hours of work on their own time. After they completed 
a tentative course outline, the high school team received permission to teach an experimental 
Humanities course for seniors in the Fall of 1983. To do so, they agreed to give up their planning 
periods. The situation at the middle school is more flexible, so that teachers will be able to work 
together and incorporate the new activities into the existing curriculum. 

Curriculum 

At the Middle School, the classwork will concentrate on local studies content. Students will 
study such topics as: 

Mountain Chemistry: Soapmaking, whiskey distilling, using native plants as dyes and medicines, and 
food preservation techniques. 

Mountain Ecology: How the natural environment influences the human environment, as shown in 
such activities as farming practices, location and construction methods of buildings, and in daily 
customs such as recreation, courting customs, recreation, and so forth. 

The above list is not conclusive. While students are studying the local course content, they will be 
developing many skills and concepts in English, social studies, and science. 

The high school course will bridge the gap between local studies and Western Intellectual 
Development. Teachers have constructed a seven or eight unit course, with each unit being four 
weeks long. The units center around pivotal thinkers such as Aristotle and Einstein, who have 
changed the course of history. The theme of the course will be CHANGE. Concepts to be taught, 
related to Change, are: 

—Human society advances by change 
—Change in society has good and bad consequences 

—When change occurs in one area of human endeavor, it affects others as well 
—The certainty of change coexists with the uncertainty of the future 

—Change is caused and regulated by power: natural, political, social, artistic, & technological. 
—Man is susceptible to change by forces beyond his control. 

—Change occurs in time and space; the rate of change in one function of technology. 
Students will study how events, in one field affect developments in all fields: science and nature, 
philosophy and religion, politics and society, and literature and the Arts. They will examine how 
the Appalachian people fit into Western Historical patterns, and wherever possible they will ex¬ 
amine parallels between global and local developments. Some examples of activities are: 

—-to contrast attitudes of pioneers and native Americans toward land ownership and nature 
—to relate the Reformation to regional religions 
—to relate British music and dancing to Mountain music and dancing 

—to investigate how British culture and language in the 17th and 18th centuries adapted to the 
mountains 
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—to show present land ownership patterns in Appalachia, examining how they reveal power 
structure and attitudes toward economic and ecological matters; to compare patterns here with 
those in Third World Countries. 

—To compare a mountain ecosystem to a coastal ecosystem, showing how human development 
is regulated by natural, economic, and political considerations. 

—to show how the principles learned in Civics class actually operate in the local political system. 
What are national and global parallels? Who controls power and resources? How can students get 
involved in the local decision-making process? (How are decisions made?) 

—How do social customs reflect the role of women? Men? Children? How is this shown in 
science? Literature? Religion? The Arts? How do different times and places settle these roles? 

The high school team will try to cram all of the above into one course next year. They hope that 
the one experimental class will evolve into four courses, each one building on the one before, that 
can act to help students synthesize their knowledge and begin to use it, while they learn creative 
reasoning and problem solving skills. The scheme would be compatible with state Scope and Se¬ 
quence guidelines: 

9th grade: Philosophical inquiry. Practical civics: how the government operates at the local 

level. Physical science with a philosophical approach. 

10th grade: Humanities, the subject matter traditionally associated with this course, but 

with emphasis on regional literature, music, and so forth. 

11th grade: American History/American Literature. Concentration on American course 

content but showing how other developments and ideas are reflected in 
literature. 

12th grade: Capstone Course—the History of Western Thought through English literature 

and the arts. 

These courses would be taught by teacher teams, for credit in lieu of regular English, Science or 
Social Studies courses. They would perhaps be taught in two or three hour blocs, with teams of 
teachers, to allow flexibility of planning or student activity such as field work and research. 

The above is an ideal plan, which would solve some very real problems with traditional educa¬ 
tion. However, it depends on action by policy makers, not just teachers, so it is doubtful if the plan 
will ever materialize fully. Problems in implementing the team’s ideas will be more fully discussed 
below. 

Benefits 

None of our project ideas are new, unique, or revolutionary. In fact, most of our plan seems like 
such an obvious thing to do that we wonder why it hasn’t been done as a matter of course. The 
benefits are legion; the drawbacks are practically nil. By moving the classroom into the community 
the following things happen: 

—Students already are interested in the subject matter 

—Students can test textbook knowledge against reality; they can begin to put together 
knowledge learned in various classes. 

—Teachers can enrich classes by drawing on community experts, resources, and facilities. 
—Students perform real tasks that can be of real benefit to the community. They can recognize 
busywork when they see it, and they resent it. 

—Student self esteem goes up: they are doing something real; and they begin to realize that their 
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own families and experiences are valuable and constitute part of education. 

There are also many benefits from a situation that allows teachers to work together: 

—There can be division of labor. No one person has to become an expert on everything. 

—Time is used more efficiently, flexibly, and creatively 

—Teachers can enjoy peer interaction and can exchange ideas. This helps both the curriculum 
and teacher morale. 

It is obvious that the traditional education is not doing the job. One recent study showed that 
schools even promote juvenile delinquency because they separate students from the adult communi¬ 
ty and do not let them develop “meaningful social roles.” (“Schools Can Create Delinquency,” 
Educational R & D Report, Winter, 1982—3) Another study, in the same journal, revealed that ex¬ 
periential education is the most valuable element of an alternate curriculum for “marginal 
students.” For every marginal student who drops out of school, there are surely dozens of more 
docile students who suffer in silence. This is an extravagant waste of teacher and student time 
which we can no longer afford. Eliot Wigginton, in the Introduction to Foxfire Six, makes an elo¬ 
quent case for experiential education and for giving students real responsibilities both in the com¬ 
munity, as part of their classwork, and within the schools. Our NHF project team is working 
toward this goal. 

Problems 

The Macon County team has run into plenty of problems. Many of them could be summarized 
as parts of one basic problem: the educational bureaucracy is sometimes so rigid and inflexible that 
it has difficulty responding to any innovation—particularly one from the grass roots level-teachers. 
Moreover, the hierarchy becomes so involved in keeping the system going that people forget what 
the primary task of the whole construction is—the education of students. For example, if 
something is difficult to schedule, the teachers and students must bend to fit the schedule. It should 
be the other way around—the schedule should be made to fit the needs of the students and teachers. 
Below are listed some general problems that we have noted. Like our curriculum, they are not new, 
either. But they should be noted and commented upon because one needs to be clear about the fact 
that no good idea is going to be successful unless the problems at the top are solved. 

• Educational needs should be kept in context. All too often, some new problem is noted and 
the policy makers get together some patchwork program to attack the symptom. They need 
to look at the system as a whole. 

• Policy makers should stop blaming the victim. Like a rape victim who finds that she is the 
one on trial, teachers often find themselves being blamed for a system that they have no con¬ 
trol over. If teacher preparation is poor—who is responsible? The “experts” note some defi¬ 
ciency, like poor teaching of composition, and they immediately set up a workshop to teach 
the teachers. In many cases, the problem is not that the teacher doesn’t know what to do, 
but that the classroom situation is so impossible that the necessary instruction cannot take 
place. No one can inspire a classroom full of Hemingways if there are 150 papers to grade 
every day. 

• Planners should consult the real experts when they are developing new programs. Teachers 
are the ones who know what is actually going on in the classroom: they know what is possi¬ 
ble or not, what is useful or not. Some policy makers have not been in classrooms in years—if 
ever. How can they develop viable programs without input from teachers? 
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• Teachers need time for planning and working together. One of their most pervasive com¬ 
plaints is that they work in isolation without time during the day for interaction with their 
peers. Too often good ideas never get around because the teacher has no way to communicate 
them to others. Educators should consider a technique which has proven fruitful in Japanese 
industry: quality circles, in which production workers have time built into their work day to 
get together and discuss ways to work and to improve their performance. Then they work as 
a team on the job. 

Essentially, we feel that educators at all levels must work together. Our project team has commit¬ 
ted itself—has already given a lot of time and effort—to improve the quality of education that they 
can offer. But a successful effort needs support from all levels. 

Our project does show that educators at different levels can work together. We have been 
helped a great deal by our collaboration with Western Carolina University, who has provided us 
with guidance and resources that we could not otherwise had access to. The National Humanities 
Faculty is another effort, on the National Level, to get university people and public school teachers 
together. These efforts show how much can be accomplished, even when things do not always 
work perfectly. 


MEMBERS OF THE HUMANITIES PROJECT TEAM 

Franklin High School 

Sharon Johnson, team leader 
Frank D. Jones 
JoAnn Jones 
Mary Layne 

Macon Middle School 

Jerry Arnold 
Joann Clark 
Charles Yonce 

Project Coordinator 

Myra Jones 

University contact person 

Dr. Richard Berne, Western Carolina University 

NHF Advisor 

Dr. James Peacock, University-Chapel Hill 


For further information about the Macon County project, contact: Myra Jones, Macon County 
Schools, PO Box 1029, Franklin, NC 28734. (704)524-4414, or Dr. Richard Berne, Center for En¬ 
vironmental Education, Western Carolina University, Cullowhee, NC 28723 (704) 227-7476. 
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Library Outreach in Eastern Kentucky 

Outreach to me is a two-way street. Professors don’t mind being paid to teach the sons and 
daughters of mountain parents but often are fairly aghast at the idea that their academic institutions 
might have something to learn from the mountain parents of their students. I’m not at all uncom¬ 
fortable with the idea of a university or a library having a community outreach program and hope 
that ofter this presentation we’ll have time to discuss specific outreach programs and problems on 
the part of public, college, university and school libraries. 

Kentucky may be known for its beautiful women, fast horses, and bourbon whiskey; but to the 
library world we are known for our bookmobile program, reputed to be one of the most extensive 
and best in the country. Berea College put the first bookmobile on the road as early as 1916. It was 
a shelved delivery wagon with two horses and a student driver. The library staff member along 
distributed reading materials of all kinds—magazines and newspapers as gifts and books on loan and 
free Bibles to those requesting them. It was the dream of Miss Euphemia Corwin, Berea’s librarian 
from 1903-1933 and the first professionally trained librarian in Kentucky. She and her staff in the 
library actually raised the money for the first three years; later the wagon was replaced by a truck 
and continued until 1943. 

In some counties in 1937 packhorses were used to tote the books up the hollows. Eventually 
hearses, ambulances and jeeps were carriers of books and librarians. In 1982 Kentucky had 123 
modern commercial bookmobiles. They were practically custom-made and the problem was those 
bright, shining commercial bookmobiles cost $36,000 apiece. Ellen Hellard, Director of 
Kentucky’s public library outreach, which is called Field Services Division, took one look at that 
$36,000 price tag and another look at bread vans. By converting bread vans into bookmobiles, Ellen 
has saved Kentucky taxpayers over $156,000 annually. By using prison labor to construct shelving, 
Ellen’s “home-made” vans costs about $20,000. So the issue today is not so much the initial cost, 
but the maintenance cost and the philosophical questions: are bookmobiles still needed? Are they 
widely used by mountain people? 

According to the January 1982 Statistical Report of Kentucky Public Libraries and Archives, 
75% of state-wide circulation comes from libraries and only 25% from bookmobiles. To compare 
the state-wide circulation average with use in Eastern Kentucky I looked at county percentages in 
the five Eastern Kentucky library regions: Buffalo Trace, Kentucky River, Cumberland Valley, Big 
Sandy, and FIVCO. I found that out of the 33 countries, only 6 had percentages matching or above 
the state-wide 75/25% average, so about 82% of the county libraries in these five regions do not 
conform to the state-wide statistics. In Leslie County, the library circulated 26,000 books, and 
Mason Collett, the bookmobile librarian, circulated 109,000 books. That’s a 20% circulation for 
the library and an 80% circulation for the bookmobile. Several other counties also had high circula¬ 
tion figures for bookmobiles. 

One librarian I talked with was a little miffed at the way the state compiled its statistics. She 
claimed that people in her county didn’t check out many library books from the bookmobile when 
it was in the garage or “tore up completely” and yet the state “averaged in” circulation figures 
from inoperable bookmobiles with those on the road. That seemed a little strange to lump circula¬ 
tion of broken and operating bookmobiles together, so I asked Frankfort for a definition of 
“bookmobile’ and found she was right: three categories of bookmobiles are listed—operable, in¬ 
operable, and stationary—but all three categories are lumped together for statistical purposes. 

Well, let’s assume that the bookmobile is “operable” and on the road in an Eastern Kentucky 
county. Where does it stop? Whom does it reach? I told you that the Leslie County bookmobile 
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driver checked out 109,000 books. Considering that there are only about 14,000 people in Leslie 
County, his circulation averages about seven books per person. In neighboring Knott County, 
which has about 4,000 more people than Leslie County, the bookmobile driver checked out only 
5,000 books. How come? And how could an outreach program in Appalachian Kentucky make 
more stops and reach more people? I think if I were a bookmobile driver I’d make scheduled stops 
at laundromats. That may seem odd, but I’ve never been in one in Eastern Kentucky that didn’t 
contain a group of mothers and children. You think any of those busy mothers would mind if on a 
hot summer day the librarian took her children inside the air-conditioned bookmobile and presented 
a storyhour or puppet show? Do you think while she is waiting for her clothes to dry she herself 
would ignore a ten or fifteen minute program if it touched on one of her interests? 

People tell me that Appalachian women won’t bring their children to a storyhour or library pro¬ 
gram. Well, I wouldn’t drive my girls sixty miles round-trip for a twenty minute storyhour either; 
but if I were at the Health Department waiting several hours for my five year-old to get her shots 
for first grade I could be persuaded to let her step into the bookmobile for an interesting activity. 
One of the more successful bookmobile stops I know about occurred at a large factory during the 
lunch hour and during the fifteen minute morning and afternoon breaks, when the bookmobile 
driver set up a display in the cafeteria. 

One librarian told me: “Teenagers are the hardest group to reach; they never come to library 
programs.” O.K., how about planning a program with a local beautician or hair stylist. Ask her to 
give a prize or a free haircut, and have a library program inside the shop: maybe on makeup or 
grooming, displaying related library books; hopefully eventually following up with some kind of 
discussion: how does how you look affect how you feel about yourself? Does where you live or 
your family background affect your self-image? Bookmobiles don’t have to stop just at private 
homes; they can stop at garages, nursing homes, clinics, grocery stores, or day care centers. Do 
they? 

The Rural Child Care Program (RCCP), an East Kentucky Head Start program, reaches almost 
1,000 children and their parents in 13 Eastern Kentucky counties. Pat Carroll, state-wide RCCP 
Educational Director, did a preliminary county-by-county survey, and found most bookmobiles do 
not even stop regularly at Rural Child Care Centers. Only one in the 13 county area presented 
storyhour programs for the preschool children or provided any programs for the parents who met 
regularly in the center. Pat is not pointing a finger at anybody, but she and I are going to go beyond 
the academic pondering of the situation and make a concerted effort to involve bookmobile 
librarians and RCCP preschool children in an experimental program. At this point I can only say 
that we intend to work with some very dedicated regional and county librarians to try to obtain a 
circulating preschool library for a five or six county area. I think it is possible that we can get state¬ 
wide, regional and local support and cooperation for such a project. If it works, Pat may be here 
next year to tell you how we did it; if it doesn’t work, we may be back anyway reporting the pro¬ 
blems and asking for your advice. 

Speaking of advice, right before the conference I had to call Ellen Hellard with another puzzling 
question. I had figures to how some counties do very little outreach programming: Menifee Coun¬ 
ty, for instance, gave a total of two library programs in 1981 and reported that they had reached an 
audience of 32 people during the year. Breathitt County, on the other hand, reported 128 programs 
and an audience of 17,340 people. Do you know how many people live in Breathitt County? There 
are 17,004. Now I’m from Eastern Kentucky and I’ve heard of dead people voting, but do dead 
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people in Breathitt County also read books and attend library programs? Ellen had the answer: part 
of the problem has to do with a nonuniform system librarians use in reporting “library audience,” 
but the interesting thing is the Breathitt County librarian doesn’t consider the library to be just a 
place for books—she apparently thinks the library building is a sort of community center for any 
group or organization that wants to hold a public meeting or present a program for the communi¬ 
ty. In Breathitt’s case both the bookmobile and the building function in a kind of “open door” 
outreach manner. 

Suppose you are interested in working in a library that has this kind of community center ap¬ 
proach. Let’s say you’ve been teaching in Jefferson County making $17,000 a year; but you want to 
come home to the mountains and work with books and people of various ages. Since you have just a 
bachelor’s degree, you’ll have to go back to graduate school: the minimum requirement of library 
director is a master’s degree or a college degree with 21 hours in library science. So you invest a year 
of your time and all your savings to go to library school. Suppose you are especially bright, work 
extra hard, graduate with honors, and get the job of Library Director of Robertson County. In 
1981, the director of that library was paid $5,141. That’s pretty austere: besides, Robertson Coun¬ 
ty only has 2,270 people. So you move on to a larger county (5,117 people) and a higher 
salary—$89 more a year, or a grand total of $5,230. If you wanted to move to a bigger place you 
could go to Wolfe County, but you’d have to supervise more people—and take a $406 cut in 
salary! $4,824 is what the boss makes in Wolfe County. Where could you go in Eastern Kentucky, 
with your Master’s degree and your commitment, and make your Louisville public school salary? If 
you take all the salaries of all the library directors in those five library regions in Eastern Kentucky 
and eliminate the two highest and the two lowest salaries, the average is less than half of what you 
were making as a public school teacher with less education and fewer supervisory duties. There are 
only three counties in Eastern Kentucky where you could make $17,000 or more and I hate to tell 
you, but those jobs are taken. 

The people in Frankfort know they are not going to get people with Master’s degrees to work 
for minimum wage, so they did what the school people did when Eastern Kentucky schools 
couldn’t meet accreditation standards—they lowered the standards. For any county with a popula¬ 
tion of 15,000 or less, the library director doesn’t have to have a Master’s degree; the director 
doesn’t even have to have a college degree; you can substitute eight years of library experience and 
fifteen hours of library science. Actually the state has no way of enforcing these or any other 
qualifications for staff. The local library board can hire anyone it chooses for any salary that person 
is willing to accept. Frankfort recognizes the problem and has some pretty novel ways to encourage 
library boards to hire qualified people and pay them more, but some of the most dedicated librarians 
I know work for Five, six and seven thousand dollars a year. They must love their work. 

The state and counties may not be able to provide adequate financing for public libraries, but 
they have come up with two new exciting programs: CATCH ’EM IN THE CRADLE and 
READ TO YOUR CHILD FOR THE FUN OF IT. If you’ve ever had a baby or visited a friend 
in the maternity ward, you may have noticed that some companies offer a welcome wagon kind of 
package to new mothers: a free box of Pampers from Procter & Gamble, baby oil from Johnson and 
Johnson, a sample copy of Parents magazine. Your friendly library is now offering a freebie: a pro¬ 
motional kit of materials designed to encourage the new parents to talk and read to their your 
children and to visit and use the resources provided by the local library. Kentucky officials maintain 
that 50% of the intellectual development of a child takes place between the child’s birth and four 
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years of age and that parents are important teachers. READ TO YOUR CHILD FOR THE FUN 
OF IT is a state-wide campaign. Some county librarians are offering these parents, non-library 
users, a pamphlet promoting reading which they hand out. Other county librarians are enthusiastic 
about this year-old campaign and are doing some very interesting promotions. 

There are problems, no question about that. I noticed as I was interviewing for this presentation 
that one particular librarian was entirely unimpressed by my own enthusiasm for the role 
bookmobiles could play in the Read to Your Child effort. She said: “Nobody believes in 
bookmobiles anymore.” I said: “Ellen Hellard believes in bookmobiles; she and some of the 
Frankfort staff I interviewed seemed committed to rural outreach. They think bookmobiles are 
needed and they can demonstrate the program is cost-effective.” The librarian looked me in the eye 
and said: “Neither you nor Ellen Hellard have ever driven my bookmobile one mile on the roads in 
this county. Don’t either of you talk to me about the value of bookmobiles in Eastern Kentucky 
until you’ve spent a week behind the wheel and under the hood. As soon as I can I’m going to get 
rid of my bookmobile. It’s more trouble than it’s worth.” 

More than one Appalachian librarian has shared her frustration with maintenance problems on 
older vehicles and some Kentucky librarians are petitioning the state office to let their county 
eliminate bookmobile service. Some of the people most opposed to bookmobile service are 
bookmobile librarians; their problems are very real, but I hope there will be people here at the con¬ 
ference who will want to address the present needs and the future of bookmobile outreach in the 
mountains. 

Several decades ago, Berea had a kind of human bookmobile for over 40 years in the form of 
Henrietta Child, who carried books and told stories on her walks to one-room schools up the 
hollows. Today the Berea College Librarian has appointed an Outreach Committee to investigate 
ways the library might serve the townspeople—young and old as well as students. I wondered if 
any other colleges in Eastern Kentucky were involved in a similar evaluation or already had 
outreach extension programs. Did any college follow up on Jim Wayne Miller’s assertion that col¬ 
leges should work with local high schools to help them enhance or even start regional collections? 
Are there children’s literature professors who do storyhour programs in Day Care or Head Start 
Centers? How may librarians do book review columns for local newspapers or make it a point to 
tell high school teachers aobut recent publications? 

I sent a survey to twenty colleges in Eastern Kentucky and got a wide range of responses. Some 
schools are quite clear that their resources, their libraries are reserved for the student body only. 
Eastern Kentucky University, which is 19 miles from the nearest public library, does not allow any 
child or adult in the county to check out a children’s book from E.K.U.’s extensive children’s col¬ 
lection. Most colleges, however, take the position that it is true that their resources are primarily 
for students and professors, but that the school is part of the community and has a commitment to 
be of service to the region. As long as community use does not interfere with student use, most 
libraries will allow both adults and children to check out books, visit exhibits, attend programs, 
view films, etc. Cumberland College is rather exceptional: they’ve never had KEEP OUT! signs on 
campus; administrators were not worried that too many community people would try to use the 
library—they were concerned that not enough people were using it! The college sent out 1000 
survey forms to find out what they could do, followed up with requested programs in genealogy 
and oral history, instituted workshops and announced that the year-long Outreach Campaign 
resulted in the issuance of over 375 non-student new library cards. 
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I’ve wondered if some elementary and high schools have few Appalachian books in their libraries 
because they didn’t have enough information about what was available. A very generous man in 
Berea and a neat lady have supplied a new resource. The generous man is A1 Perrin and the lady is 
me, and the resource is CHOOSING BOOKS FOR APPALACHIAN CHILDREN, a 300-page 
spiral-bound annotated bibliography of over 500 in-print children and young adult books with Ap¬ 
palachian settings, characters, themes, or authors. Most of the reviewers ( Booklist, Appalachian Jour¬ 
nal, Appalachian Notes) have found the second section particularly interesting: it contains curriculum 
suggestions and related activities for teachers, parents, and librarians. There are only three places in 
the world where you or a school or an Appalachian Studies Program can get a copy: directly from 
me (Route 2, Box 328, Berea, KY 40403), from George Brosi, or from the Council of the 
Southern Mountains bookstore, both in Berea. 

A1 and I saw a need for this bibliography and now we are involved in a related project: compil¬ 
ing an Appalachian Children’s Traveling Library. As we sell CHOOSING BOOKS FOR AP¬ 
PALACHIAN CHILDREN, the money is being used to purchase the books in the bibliography 
and make them available to school, public and academic libraries and other interested groups on a 
loan basis. In a sense buying the bibliography ($12.00 plus $1.50 for postage) will also buy 
children’s books for a junior high teacher doing a social studies unit on coal because she can borrow 
a whole shelf of books (fiction and non-fiction) that deal with coal mining in the mountains. A 
preschool teacher can try out a series of loaned picture books before she spends her limited funds; a 
county librarian can offer an interested patron a book she might not buy for the library. A 
children’s literature professor or Appalachian Studies teacher may want to borrow books for a week 
for a special discussion on Appalachian children’s literature. If you are interested or know of a 
teacher or organization that would be, let me know. If you need a resource person or someone to 
make a presentation along with the books, ask me. Any expertise I have I am willing to share. 

Judy Martin 


A Report on the East Kentucky Grass 
Roots Poetry Project 

Grassroots began with Gurney and me sitting on the grass last summer in front of the Ad¬ 
ministration Building. We were trying to figure how to get money for words. The 1980 Ap¬ 
palachian Poetry Project, officially over at the end of that year, had continued to encourage writers 
in the region through volunteer efforts and the support of the Appalachian Center. But we felt a 
need to move beyond the campus and our mailing list. We wanted to promote a more direct 
recognition and celebration of Appalachian voices. The original project had done 18 workshops in 5 
states, but funding was easier to come by then. Perhaps we could do something just in Kentucky. 
And how about not only writing but reading workshops, teaching workshops? Not for a self- 
selecting group of already-interested writers but for public school teachers and students. Why not? 
We could put the work in their hands. That’s how it got started. 

So when John Stephenson asked if I’d like to work on a grant proposal to fund the Appalachian 
Component of theWomenWritersConferencefor 1983, I said yes, not knowing that these two pro¬ 
jects were going to collide or embrace or at least get tangled together. As I began working on the 
proposal, I found that the Kentucky Humanities Council wanted to fund public school projects, ex- 
pecially ones based in Eastern Kentucky. Thus it made sense to have the Women Writers Con- 
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ference participation in the spring be the culminating event of a larger effort to let mountain voices 
be heard. With this in mind, I came up with the following plan: 

The fall would consist of 5 district-wide workshops with teachers aimed at providing an in¬ 
troduction to poetry from the region along with some demonstrations of ways to teach it. For these 
workshops, I would prepare a unit of poetry selected for classroom use, suggestions for teaching, 
writing exercises, a bibliography, and a list of regional periodicals. Each teacher attending the 
workshops would get in-service credit along with one of the teaching units. 

Two weeks later I would come back to each county and do a shorter writing workshop with in¬ 
terested students. 

To set this up I worked through the Department of Education in Frankfort. Once they okay’d 
the workshops as in-service, I began calling instructional supervisors to find districts which would 
participate. I had to contact 14 counties to get 5 committed to the project, though it cost the 
schools nothing but in-kind donations of space and supervisors’ time. During each phone call, I 
stressed that I myself was from Harlan Co. and that the main goal of the project was to increase 
students’ enjoyment of and skill with language by introducing them to poetry from their own 
place. 

According to the original schedule, all these workshops would be finished by Thanksgiving and 
the project would lie dormant till March, when each district would have a writer from the region 
available to meet classes for one day. Then in April, these writers, along with 3 others, would come 
to the Women Writers Conference, present a panel on writers in the schools, and give a reading 
which would be videotaped for distribution to the 5 districts. That way, though Grassroots would 
formally close down at the end of May, the schools in Laurel, Leslie, Clay, Owsley, and Harlan 
counties would have a tape of 6 readings along with the teaching unit to build on the next year. 

Well, almost all of this but the Writers Conference has come to pass. Jo Carson, Lee Howard, 
and I have gone into the schools; Maggie Anderson, Betsy Sholl, and Jane Wilson Joyce will join us 
for the panel and reading at the conference, where Jo will also be a featured reader. Certainly the fall 
portion of Grassroots is ripe for evaluation. 

I find myself still too close to the work to do that more than superficially, however. I know that 
I learned a lot. To begin with, I found out that grant proposals can be funded and so the writer 
should not promise more than funds and human energy can cover. Ten workshops in 5 counties 
turned out to be a great many, especially since I had to coordinate as well as run them, all the while 
holding other jobs. The work was at least 3/4 time and should have been funded as such. In trying 
to be realistic about funding possibilities I was unrealistic about many other things. 

Second, I encountered three areas of resistance in the teaching workshops: some people were of¬ 
fended at the politics of some poets; others were offended at poems that did not rhyme; many felt 
caught in a double bind being asked to teach poetry which used “bad” grammar or “strong” 
language. All these people raised basic issues about the nature and purpose of poetry. I addressed the 
issue as best I could according to the size and disposition of the group. Looking back I wish I had 
been a bit bolder. As it was I tried to keep as many doors open as possible. 

Third, I discovered that I should have limited the number of workshop participants, stressing 
that only those really interested in teaching poetry and in writing take part. The necessity for this 
did not occur to me, but crowds of 48 teachers and 125 students, some of whom were bored into 
rudeness, made it clear. 
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Finally, it would have been more effective to make a greater difference in the teacher and student 
workshops because many of the teachers attended both. Interested in writing themselves, they came 
back for more, only to find some exercises and illustrations repeated. 

All in all, I think Grassroots has been worthwhile. Some students who had never liked writing 
apparently wrote with eagerness. Some teachers were enthusiastic about teaching poetry from the 
region. Teachers and students alike responded to tapes of writers reading their own work—Jo Car- 
son, Lee Howard, Gurney Norman, Jim Wayne Miller, Jane Joyce—their live words said more 
about voice than all my generalizations and they testified to the nourishing power of what Stevens 
called “the bread of faithful speech.” 


George Ella Lynn 


Developing an Appalachian 
Literature Anthology 

We are developing an anthology of Southern Appalachian Mountain literature suitable for 
secondary use. The need for such a textbook has been expressed by many secondary teachers who 
have an interest in regional cultural resources and have been trained in area teachers colleges and 
universities in this content area. 

Since the rediscovery of Appalachia in the 1960’s, Appalachians have taken a close look at their 
culture. Courses focusing on Appalachia have flourished within the region. Along with this renew¬ 
ed interest in Appalachia have come an avalanche of books and articles and countless symposia, 
workshops, and professional organizations. Almost all the colleges and universities within the 
region have some type of Appalachian studies program. This is not an academic fad nor a local color 
movement. On the contrary, courses and research activities now have become a regular part of the 
curricula of higher education with some schools now offering a major or minor in Appalachian 
studies. 

Additionally, the American Bicentennial caused Americans, both academic and the general 
public, to examine and value their regional history and culture. As Flannery O’Conner writes in 
Mystery and Manners, “A descent into one’s self will be a descent into one’s region.” This study of 
values and traditions of the region makes people think of where they have been and examine it in 
light of where they are going. This search for and prizing of regional values becomes even more im¬ 
portant with increasing cultural standardization. 

The culture of Appalachia does not belong only to those now living there. Frederick Jackson 
Turner points out that the American character is shaped by the frontier—frontier values which still 
persist here in Appalachia which was once the American frontier. These are the values and tradi¬ 
tions carried with the westward movement. These are the values and traditions also found today in 
the industrial cities of Dayton and Detroit and Akron and Cleveland to which over two million Ap¬ 
palachians have migrated since 1940. These are basic values and traditions. 

Elliott Wigginton with his phenomenal Foxfire success underscores a latent interest in Ap¬ 
palachia awakened to its potential. Foxfire illustrates the oral tradition which grew out of the old 
Southwest Territory that is part of Appalachia today. Wigginton’s work has focused on the “how 
to’s” of Appalachia; however, he has also uncovered the Appalachian’s proclivity to make a story 
for every point he wishes to illustrate. This is a land of storytelling. 
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Public and private secondary school teachers schooled in Appalachian colleges and universities 
and aware of public interest in regional culture earnestly want to include native material in their 
curricula. Such material, if available, would have use in the 4,500 secondary schools of Appalachia. 
This material could be used in social studies classes; however, its greatest use would be in language 
arts. Every high school requires American literature for graduation. Because Appalachian literature 
is a sub-genre of American literature, it could augment that required course. Also many secondary 
schools have elective programs with semester courses designed thematically or according to genre. 

For eight years we have taught Appalachian studies to high school students. We find the subject 
matter of these classes exciting even to students who are otherwise apathetic. The student participa¬ 
tion and passing ratio is the highest of all classes we teach. Though these classes continue to be a 
part of the curriculum, there is no textbook available for use. Rather, we have xeroxed and dittoed 
as copyrights permit at great expense and trouble. Other teachers “make do” as we have. 

We are assembling a textbook composed of Appalachian literary material: poems, short stories, 
excerpts from novels, articles and essays written by both known and unknown Appalachian 
writers. We are also including material from traditional sources such as ballads, anecdotes, legends 
and proverbs. There is a section on dialect. The text is thematically arranged around the following 
dominant topics: our heritage (culture and traditions); our legacy and loss (natural wealth and 
technological exploitation); our legends and lore (heroes, heroines, and legendary stories); our in¬ 
dependence and self reliance (frontier character of mountaineers); family ties and kindred strengths 
(family unity and reliance upon kin). 

We envision this text to be approximately 350 pages which is a suitable length for use during 
one semester. It will be illustrated with works of Appalachian visual artists. There will be chapter 
introductions, headnotes on the literary sections, media suggestions, and follow-up activities. 

Because of the traditional content of the literature which we include, this text will dovetail with 
the current emphasis on education in the basics. Yet it will rise above provincialism to show these 
themes as universal. 

We feel that this text has tremendous possibilities because there is no textbook which deals with 
the roots of America’s past in this fashion. 


Nellie McNeil 
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Involving Youth in Appalachian Studies: 
Collaborative Effort between University and 
High School Faculties 


Grace Toney Edwards & Joyce L. Graham 


Realizing that the study of Appalachia is important to all age groups within the region, we 
began a project last spring. Ultimately, it will involve university faculty, high school faculty, high 
school students, and experts in the field of Appalachian Studies. The collaborative efforts involved 
in this project will provide participants with a wide range of opportunities for interaction with peo¬ 
ple genuinely interested in regional affairs. 

A program on this project would include a look at “Awareness of Appalachian Heritage: 
History, Oral Tradition, Music, Crafts, and Literature,” a grant funded by the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Humanities. The project originated with the thought that Appalachian youth (ages 
13—18) need the opportunity to focus on their own cultural heritages without the structure found in an 
academic setting. Funded from January - December, 1983, the grant will involve thirty youth from 
Montgomery County, Virginia, in a three-month educational program, a living/learning ex¬ 
perience, and ongoing individual projects that will be presented to local audiences (i.e. churches, 
4-H clubs, etc.). 

During the program, information concerning all facets of the project will be discussed. Initially, 
the audience will be informed about the NEH grant application process. Materials concerning the 
solicitation of applications and screening of applicants will be distributed. Finally, the educational 
experiences available to the grant participants will be presented. 

Throughout the program, an emphasis will be placed on the importance of, and procedures used 
in, educational programs for all age groups. Suggestions will be made on ways to facilitate a pro¬ 
gram of cultural significance. 

It is our belief that educating young people about their cultural heritage will enhance their social 
and intellectual development. As Jim Wayne Miller stressed in the May, 1982, edition of Appalink, 
this is a crucial time to involve secondary school students in studies of Appalachia. This program’s 
main focus will be to suggest specific ways in which high school students can participate in cultural 
enrichment programs. 
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Black Hillbilly Music: Black Influence in Non-Blues, 
Secular Music in the Southern Mountains 

Edward J. Cabbell 


It was not until hillbilly music, or country music as it is called today, became nationally popular 
that a large segment of the American population began to take a second look at the music of the 
Southern mountains. And for those music scholars and enthusiasts wondering where the music of 
this region, with its undertones of sorrow and its sweet but harsh melodies came from, they can 
find the answer in the music of black Appalachians and its relationship to their struggles in the hills 
and valleys of the Appalachian South and nearby Piedmont. 

The meeting of the African banjo and the European fiddle introduced the rhythm necessary for 
what we call mountain music and the clogging or flat foot dance that usually goes along with it. 

Although few black musicians today are exemplars of this unique non-blues, secular music tradi¬ 
tion their influence remains very strong among most white musicians in the Appalachian South. 
Moreover, since non-blues black musicians traditionally have not been recorded unless they were in¬ 
volved with gospel or jazz it is extremely difficult to do any major documentation of these unique 
black musicians. 

This paper will provide a general overview of available information on black hillbilly musicians 
and their influence on the music of the Southern mountains. 


Lily May Ledford and the Coon Creek Girls: 
Radio’s First All-Girl String Band 

Ellesa Clay High 


This presentation would discuss Lily May Ledford, an old-time musician born in 1917 in the 
Red River Gorge area of Kentucky, and who was the lead performer of the Coon Creek Girls, a 
group generally regarded as the first all-girl string band on radio. In 1936, when she was just nine¬ 
teen years old, Lily May joined the popular “National Barn Dance” at WLS Radio in Chicago. 
Later, she and the Coon Creek Girls spent eighteen years performing for both live and radio au¬ 
diences at Renfro Valley, Kentucky. Soon after the band was organized, it played for the 
Roosevelts and the King and Queen of England at the White House. In recent years, Lily May has 
come out of retirement and now performs as a solo act at folk and old-time music festivals and con¬ 
certs. Though she plays a variety of instruments, including the fiddle, guitar, and bass, she is best 
known for her hard-driving, old-time mountain style of banjo picking. 

This presentation would center around taped excerpts from two radio documentaries concerning 
Lily May Ledford and the Coon Creek Girls, which were written, researched and narrated by Ellesa 
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Clay High. These documentaries, which include early original recordings of the group and other 
more recent music performed by Lily May, were prepared for National Public Radio and aired over 
the national network during 1982. In addition to these excerpts and other commentary by Ellesa 
High, the presentation also would be highlighted by photographs of Lily May, the Coon Creek 
Girls, and the Red River Gorge. 


Oral Histories of Appalachian 


Women—By Women 


Joy Hunt 


“While the term oral history is of recent coinage, the fact is that oral history is as old as history 
itself—it was the first type of history.” (Ellesa Migh, “Oral History...,” unpublished paper, p. 5.) 
As a distinct research method, however, oral history took a big step forward in the 1960’s, with the 
appearance of such tools as inexpensive cassette recorders. 

“Oral history is particularly effective for recording the way of life of those who have relied on 
spoken rather than written traditions and have felt alienated from the dominant culture.” (Ibid., p. 
3.) Not surprisingly therefore, oral history looms disapportionately large in studies of two oppress¬ 
ed groups: women and Appalachians. And it is not surprising that some of the most empathetic and 
effective oral histories are being done by members of the groups, i.e., studies of women by women; 
studies of Appalachians by Appalachians ( e.g., Our Appalachia); and studies of Appalachian women 
by women who are either native born or who are living in Appalachia, sharing the lives of the 
women they interview. (An example would be Kathy Kahn’s Hillbilly Women, although it contains 
contemporary interviews as well as history.) Because recollections of interviewers are acts of im¬ 
agination as well as sheer reportage, oral history tends to combine fact and reflections on those 
facts. This does not render oral accounts less accurate than written histories. But it does mean that 
some oral historians are consciously combining it with fiction, biography, autobiography, etc. An 
example might be Harriet Arnow’s The Dollmaker. 

Last, one of the effects of doing oral history with members of oppressed groups is that inter¬ 
viewees begin to explore their roots, to express themselves easily, and to draw the historian into an 
appreciation of their world. They enhance their capacity to celebrate themselves, as individuals and as 
a group. My colleagues and I are proposing a panel that would celebrate Appalachian women with 
oral her/stories done by women who are living in central and northern Appalachia. In addition to 
introductory and bibliographic material about oral history in general, we would share our works- 
in-progress with residents of the Red River Gorge, with Black Appalachian women in Ohio, with 
older Appalachian women in southeastern Ohio, and with women in Appalachia-based intentional 
communities for personal/social change. The focus is on oral her/story and the major research 
method is taped oral interviews. But some of the panelists are also working with other genre: fic¬ 
tion, journals, and library research. 
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It would be exciting to expand this celebration of Appalachian women by including other 
presenters and other media, e.g., Joyce Hancock’s celluloid contribution, Kizzie’s Garden, which 
was presented first at the ASA 1981 annual meeting. 

If it is not possible to include the entire panel in the 1983 meeting, I would be interested in 
presenting a single paper as part of another panel. Some of the other panelists may be similarly in¬ 
terested. 


Women’s Work, Women’s Lives: 
Factory Labor and Its Impact On Women 
in Western North Carolina 


Mary Anglin 


My research on women in Western North Carolin is posed against conventional descriptions 
which typify Appalachian women as a homogeneous group whose lives center around their func¬ 
tions as farmers’ wives and members of extended kins networks. Rather than assume that Ap¬ 
palachian society, and women’s experiences within that setting, have been and are based on static 
social patterns, I argue that Appalachia has been experiencing different forms of economic develop¬ 
ment since its initial settlement and that it is thus impossible to speak of social patterns as if they 
were invariant over time or even across the region. 

To understand the meaning of Appalachian women’s lives, it is necessary to locate our studies 
within the context of a historical analysis. Moreover, it is vital that such an analysis include an ex¬ 
amination of Appalachian women’s class positions, since what it means to be a woman, in Ap¬ 
palachia as elsewhere, is dependent upon the existing class structure. 

My research on women in a rural county in Western North Carolina is an attempt to develop 
this perspective, by studying the wage labor women have performed since the early 1900’s—focus¬ 
ing in particular upon their work in textile industries—and by relating women’s work involvement 
to other aspects of their lives. In particular, I have been concerned with the relation of the waged 
labor that women perform to the changing (i.e., narrowing) nature of women’s domestic labor. 
While women in the area I am studying are still involved in farm work and other subsistence ac¬ 
tivities, it is evident that the extent of their involvement has been undermined by their commitment 
to their jobs. It is not simply a question of having less time or energy for farm work. Women’s 
productive roles have increasingly become defined as the work they perform for a wage, and their 
wages are used to purchase the goods and services they once performed for their families. 

With these changes in women’s productive roles come other changes—in the value placed on 
women’s work, in the roles they perform as members of their families, and in women’s conceptions 
of their lives. My research is equally concerned with these latter issues, which, taken together, 
speak to the reorienting of women’s lives in relation to their position as members of the working 
class in a rural area where class relations are becoming more sharply defined. 
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“We’re Looking to Work:” 

The Future of the Workplace in Appalachia 

Dick Futrell 


Many dreams have been dreamed about Appalachia, its resources, its people and its availability 
as a stage for social action. Outsiders with visions of riches to be taken, and resolutions to be 
fought; and insiders with visions of fortunes to be made, and enemies to be vanquished, have found 
the region a fertile ground for their ideas and intentions. 

All in all, anyone who is interested in the Appalachian region for whatever reasons, will fall 
somewhere along continuums such as these. The region has a unique mystic quality which con¬ 
tinually evokes the interest of all sorts of entrepreneurs—economic, moral, political, historical and 
social. 

This session locates its interests in economic realms of action. Specifically, we will consider the 
topic of the workplace in Appalachia. We will host three panels, each taking a different perspective 
on work and the contexts within which it is done. 

The first panel will focus on selected “private sector” attempts at economic development. The 
core of this panel will consist of entrepreneurs of the “classical” small business mold who have 
developed industry in the mountains. These folks will present and discuss lessons and insights they 
have gained through their promotion of small scale industry and its models of the workplace. 

The second panel will shift the focus of attention from private enterprise to the strategies and ex¬ 
perience of the rural industrial cooperative effort and it’s models of the workplace. The core of this 
panel will also consist of people who have been involved in actual attempts at applying this mode of 
organizing economic production and the workplace. 

The third panel will again refocus the interest by shifting the emphasis to the household as a 
productive economic enterprise. This panel will also consist of people with practical experience. 

All panels will include at least one member whose interests are primarily theoretical. The pur¬ 
pose of this is to provide an opportunity for beginning a synthesis of theoretical and practical 
perspectives on defining, once again, the problems of economic organization in the mountains. 

A basic assumption of the entire session is that alternative networks of economic activity can be 
formed out of private enterprise, community-based producer cooperatives, and productive 
households. 

The intent of the panels is to explore the opportunities for cooperatively linking these three 
modes of organizing production through mechanisms such as regional barter systems, cooperative 
marketing ventures, and mutual benefit exchange networks. 

The session will conclude by beginning a dialogue among practitioners and theorists of the dif¬ 
ferent economic modes of action represented on the panels. We will be looking to alternative 
strategies to follow in future entrepreneurship and workplace development in the Appalachian 
mountains. The emphasis will be on utilizing practical experience to define the problem faced when 
developing production in the mountains. 
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The sessions can be of various lengths. We can plan a “long” version with each panel taking 45 
minutes to 1 hour and the entire session taking 3 to 4 hours. Alternatively, we can plan a short ver¬ 
sion with each perspective represented on a single panel or discussion group and limit the time to 
about 1 and 1/2 hours. The longer session with three panels is preferable and would allow an as yet 
unspecified mixture of presentation modes. These may include visual (such as video tape, movies 
and slides); performing arts (such as music, folk tales, readings); and any other creative methods of 
presenting ideas and stimulating thought we can come up with. 

Highlander in the Center of Black Southern Politics: 

The Problems and Prospects of 
Interracial Cooperation in Social Change 

William H. Turner, Ph.D. 


The general public and students of the Civil Rights Movement are led to study the gloss “great 
man/woman and highly-visible organizations’ of that period. As well, much of the well-known 
scholarly work on the era, the personalities, events, and the issues of the Movement tend to focus 
on persons, ideas, and events after the fact of their familiarity has become apparent to the public. 

This paper traces the ‘adult educational services’ made available to grass roots organizations, 
emergent community leaders, and political organizers by the Highlander Center...including the 
developments in Lowndes County, Mississippi which led to the basis for independent black political 
parties in that state (the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party), the training had there by Septima 
Clark of John’s Island, South Carolina, Rosa Parks of Birmingham, Alabama, and Dr. Martin 
Luther King of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

Overall, the paper examines the Center for its role in catalyzing the black civil rights move¬ 
ment in the South during the 1950s and 1960s as well as the benefit to it of working the blacks—the 
classical experiment in theory and practice of organizing desperate communities: black and white 
organizers. 


The Class Experience of Appalachian 
Coal Miners 

Michael Yarrow 


In this paper I will explore the class experience of Appalachian coal miners. In the first part of 
the paper I will aim to distill the fundamental factors which shape that experience both in the ways 
it is shared by workers other than coal miners and in the ways it is distinctive to Appalachian coal 
miners. I will consider briefly the domains of property relations, work, community and culture. 
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After this brief consideration of the objective factors shaping the class experience of Appalachian 
miners, I will scrutinize how miners perceive and understand their class experience. I will address 
the question of how miners see the class dynamics in their lives by combing through the 75 
transcribed interviews with 50 miners I have conducted in central Appalachia between 1978 and 
1982. The resulting montage, I will argue, suggests a number of characteristic class analyses making 
different interpretations of the data. These class analyses imply different class stances vis-a-vis class 
peers and bosses. Which of these available analyses miners adopt depends to a considerable degree 
on their estimation of the consequences of taking the various class stances. The consequences of tak¬ 
ing a given class stance vary with changes in the political economy of the nation in general, the coal 
industry in particular and the condition of the miners union. On the micro level of the work group 
and the community the consequences are also affected by how the class stances are labeled and the 
treatment accorded them by class peers and bosses. 


Staying Alive, Chemical Hazards in 
Maintenance Work 

Paul Becker 

Many building and construction trades workers spend much of their working lives carrying out 
manufacturing and reconstruction in chemical and maintenance plants. Compared to their fellow 
workers inside these plants, their exposures to toxic chemicals are difficult to characterize, and these 
workers lack basic information on the risks they face from these chemicals. Because these workers 
often move from site to site, and because the channel of information on toxic chemicals much go 
from plant personnel to contractor to building trades union, little precautions are taken to prevent 
chemical exposure. However, these exposurs can be quite serious. Chemical hazards in welding, ex¬ 
posure to asbestos and solvents, as well as chemicals manufactured or used in chemical processes 
may result in higher exposures while doing maintenance work than when operating the plant. 

The Institute for Labor Studies has received requests for training in the nature and prevention of 
exposure to toxic chemicals under these circumstances. In response a seven part slide/tape training 
program has been developed to aid building trades workers recognize chemical hazards on the job. 

The program consists of the following seven segments: 

Welding 

Confined Spaces Hazards 

Lockout and Tagout 

Solvent Exposures 

Chemical Hazards in Demolition Work 

Protection Against Chemical Exposure 

Union Strategies for Preventing Workplace Chemical Exposures 

Each segment includes narratives by West Virginia workers highlighting hazardous conditions they 
have experienced. These experiences are followed by generalized descriptions of the hazard at issue 
and ways in which the hazard can be abated. 
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Reclaiming Our Health: Grass Roots Epidemiology 
Along Yellow Creek, Kentucky 

Sabrina Cherry 


The Appalachian region has been plagued by numerous incidences of improper handling, treat¬ 
ment, and storage of toxic substances. Yellow Creek, Kentucky, which has been polluted for at 
least fourteen years by industrially tainted treatment plant effluent including carcinogenic heavy 
metals, is one example. For the last two years, the Yellow Creek Concerned Citizens have organiz¬ 
ed to clean-up the creek, provide safe drinking water, enforce environmental legislation, and pro¬ 
tect their health. 

In the summer of 1981, the Yellow Creek Concerned Citizens formed a Health Survey Com¬ 
mittee to document health problems related to pollution and asked the Center for Health Services 
to assist their effort. Using the help of regional epidemiologists and toxicologists, students from the 
Center and the Survey Committee designed a survey which could document the health status of the 
population along Yellow Creek, the nature of their exposure to the pollution, and the rates of 
disease incidence when compared to county, state, and national data. 

In the summer of 1982, the Survey Committee and students from the Center conducted surveys 
on 1000 creek residents. The response rate was excellent. Less than twenty people refused to take 
survey. Citizens group members conducted the interviews in pairs, spending much time away from 
family and work to do so. The surveys are currently being coded and will then be analyzed, 
hopefully making results available at this conference. 

The health survey will serve as baseline health information on residents along the Creek and lend 
clues as to what health effects are developing from the long standing pollution problem. Our goal is 
that the survey will generate additional evidence to encourage the appropriate governmental agen¬ 
cies to enforce the environmental regulations on the City and the tannery (the industry generating 
the waste), and to take action to alleviate the threat to local residents’ health and well-being. 

The survey has been a unique action taken by a citizens group consuming many hours of 
volunteer time, involving the teaching and mastering of very technical skills, and reflecting the te- 
nuine concern and commitment of the Yellow Creek Concerned Citizens. This survey, in its design 
and implementation, can serve as model for community based epidemiology. Our presentation will 
focus on the process of designing a study, combining citizen, student, and professional resources, 
and particular strategies used in implementation. We will provide information and encouragement 
to other citizens groups interested in duplicating similar efforts in their own community. 
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Appalachian Environmental Education for Elementary 
Teachers: The Pine Mountain Journals, 1980-83 

Walter P. Oldendorf 


This 30 minute slide/tape presentation explores the experiences of elementary science education 
teacher candidates at Pine Mountain Settlement School’s Environment Education Center, Harlan 
County, Kentucky. Selections from student journals are matched with scenes of the beauty of Pine 
Mountain contrasted with the destruction of the strip mines. Under the leadership of Mary Rogers, 
Pine Mountain teacher since 1942, students reflect on the relationship between people and their 
physical environment in Appalachia. Students also discuss the progressive educational heritage of 
Pine Mountain Settlement School and its implications for their classrooms. 

Curriculum guides and textbooks may “mandate” what a teacher does in the classroom, but the 
ultimate curriculum is a reflection of the teacher’s values as much as formal direction. If teachers do 
not feel that environmental education is important, it will not be taught in any significant way. 
The Pine Mountain experience offers an excellent example of how teachers can acquire environmen¬ 
tal values crucial to the Appalachian region, and learn ways of teaching those values that are unique¬ 
ly effective. 


A High School Festival Can Work 

Shirley Underwood 


In a Knox County, Tennessee school with almost 1,000 students in grades 9-12 a major three- 
day celebration of our Appalachian heritage brought high praise and great joy to all persons involv¬ 
ed. 

Although not an outgrowth of an Appalachian Studies class (none existed in the school at the 
time), the festivities involved all students, most of the staff, and many area citizens as both spec¬ 
tators and active participants. During the celebration one full day was designated oral traditional 
day (story-telling and music), the second day was community involvement day (emphasis on crafts 
and oral history presented by local citizenry), and the final day was author day with six regional 
writers presenting their works to the entire Powell High School student body through English 
classes. 

The presentation will feature a report of the activities, slides and/or videotapes of various phases 
of the event and an actual step-by-step plan for planning such a festival. Emphasis will be centered 
on utilizing resources within the school and the community. 
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Old Men and New Schools in the Mountains: 
A Gallery of Legendary Uncles 

David E. Whisnant 


Many of the mission and settlement schools established in the mountains after the mid-1890s 
tied their local and larger public images to a legendary “old man of the mountains,” in response to 
whose call the school was supposedly established and through whose warrant it achieved part of its 
legitimacy and stature both within and beyond the community. Uncle Sol Everidge of Hindman 
Settlement School and Uncle William Creech of Pine Mountain Settlement School were the best 
known, but there were others such as Uncle Luce Scroggs of the John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Abisha Johnson of Alice Lloyd College, and lesser known ones. 

My paper will sketch the existence of this gaggle of uncles and explore the pattern of assump¬ 
tions, values, intentions, and effects implicit in it. I will consider especiallly the cultural and 
political dimensions of the legends that were constructed around the old men, and their possible im¬ 
plications for achieving a better historical understanding of the educational and cultural enterprises 
with which they were associated. 


Where the Old New River Flows: 
Contemporary Folk Music in Summers County, 

West Virginia 

Deborah J. Thompson 


Discussions concerning the question “What is Appalachian folk music?” have arisen within and 
without the region ever since Cecil Sharpe, John C. Campbell, and other early collectors first cap¬ 
tured the music with pen or recorder. When Randi Silnutzer and 1 came to Summers County (in 
which Pipestem Park is located), our intention was to interview and tape musicians in the county 
and let them define their own music. Through a slide/tape show and discussion of our findings, we 
would like to communicate a sense of the area and its musical culture. Special attention will be paid 
to the range of musical adaptations we found within a continuous tradition, in our attempt to 
determine which changes intrude upon and which are in harmony with the folk culture. 
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Mountain Masters: Slaveholding in Western 
North Carolina 

John C. Inscoe 


An examination of slaveholders and their black property in the mountain counties of North 
Carolina refutes the common assumption that slavery played little part in antebellum life in the 
Southern Appalachians. Despite the relatively small number of slaves in the region, the social and 
economic impact of the “peculiar institution” was considerable. The demands of mountain farm¬ 
ing alone could never have justified the labor force of even the few slaves in the area, nor was the 
output of those farms sufficient to support, much less profit by, those slaves. Yet slavery not only 
proved profitable to most western North Carolinian slaveholders; in contrast to other parts of the 
upper South, both the number and value of mountain slaves were increasing on the eve of the Civil 
War. 

Mountain slaveholders differed most from their counterparts elsewhere in the South in the diver¬ 
sity of their economic activity. With few exceptions, the largest slaveholders had sources of income 
derived from non-agricultural enterprises. They were doctors, lawyers, merchants, hotel-owners, 
and real estate investors. Through many of them were farmers as well, there is no correlation bet¬ 
ween the size of their slaveholdings and that of their cultivated lands. Rather mountain masters 
found other means of utilizing and profiting from their black labor forces, either in their own 
business ventures or by hiring them out, which proved particularly profitable during the region’s 
mining boom in the early 1830s and railroad construction in the late 1850s. 

The successful application of slave labor to the mountain economy demonstrates that it was flex¬ 
ible and adaptable to situations other than large-scale agricultural production. Because these moun¬ 
tain masters also provided the initiative, the entreneurial spirit and the leadership that led to con¬ 
siderable economic development and growth in western North Carolina during the antebellum era, 
they and their ownership of slaves proved far more influential to the social and economic character 
of the Southern Appalachians than has generally been recognized. 
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